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PART  I:  EVALUATING  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 


THURSDAY,  JANUARY  12,  1995 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  International  Relations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:05  a.m.  in  room  2172, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Benjamin  A.  Oilman  (chair- 
man of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Chairman  Oilman.  The  meeting  will  come  to  order.  Oood  morn- 
ing, ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  welcoming 
our  distinguished  witness.  Secretary  Baker,  and  the  members  of 
the  newly  constituted  International  Relations  Committee  for  the 
first  in  a  series  of  what  we  consider  to  be  important  hearings  in 
evaluating  our  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Today,  at  the  beginning  of  this  historic  Congress  and  at  the  mid- 
term of  the  Clinton  administration,  we  do  have  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  our  long-term  strategic  approach  to  protecting 
our  Nation's  interests  around  the  world.  It  is  nearly  50  years  since 
World  War  II  ended  and  the  United  Nations  was  established,  and 
we  will  be  hearing  something  about  their  commemoration  a  little 
later  on  this  year. 

It  is  time  tor  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  institutions  that  un- 
dergird  our  foreign  policy,  strengthening  those  that  serve  our  inter- 
ests and  reforming  those  that  have  become  less  effective  over  the 
years. 

In  the  November  elections,  Americans  voted  for  leaner  and  more 
efficient  government.  As  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  I  will  be 
asking  our  committee  to  pay  careful  attention  to  those  proposals 
which  can  accomplish  that  objective. 

It  is  going  to  mean  that  we  will  have  to  be  discerning  and  cre- 
ative as  we  develop  new  policy  initiatives  and  new  structures  to  ad- 
dress the  challenges  facing  us  in  this  post-cold  war  era. 

Our  committee's  leadoff  witness  today  is  a  disting^shed  public 
servant  who  can  provide  us  with  both  a  blueprint  for  reforming  our 
foreign  policy  institutions  and  a  thoughtful  analysis  on  how  this 
administration  can  work  more  closely  and  more  effectively  with  the 
Congress  in  order  to  shape  a  foreign  policy  clearly  tied  to  our  vital 
national  interests. 

Secretary  Baker  has  compiled  a  distinguished  record  of  public 
service  under  three  Presidents,  serving  as  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce under  President  Ford,  as  the  67th  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  President  Reagan,  and  as  the  61st  Secretary  of  State  under 
President  Bush. 
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We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  Secretary  Baker  on  how  we  can 
revive  the  spirit  of  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  that  was  launched 
in  the  Truman  administration  when  a  Democratic  President 
worked  closely  with  a  Republican  Congress. 

Before  you  begin,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  ask  if  any  of  our 
colleagues  have  any  opening  statement  that  they  would  like  to 
make. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  don't  have  a  formal 
statement. 

I  just  want  to  welcome  Jim  Baker,  who  has  served  this  Nation 
with  extraordinary  distinction  in  a  variety  of  very  important  posi- 
tions. I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  his  leadership  on  a  number  of 
very  critical  issues,  beginning  with  the  peace  process  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  continuing  our  relations  witn  the  former  Soviet  Union 
and  Russia.  I  very  much  look  forward  to  hearing  his  testimony,  and 
I  hope  he  will  come  back  and  visit  us  with  regularity. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr,  Funderburk. 

Mr.  Funderburk.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  wel- 
come the  Secretary  also. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Second  District  of  North  Carolina  a^oins 
Fort  Bragg,  home  of  the  18th  Airborne  Corps  and  Special  Oper- 
ations Command.  My  district  is  home  to  thousands  of  soldiers  and 
airmen  who  travel  to  Fort  Bragg  and  Pope  Air  Force  Base  each 
day,  but  the  Second  District  is  not  unique  in  North  Carolina.  One- 
quarter  of  the  soldiers,  airmen  and  Marines  who  fought  in  Desert 
Storm  came  from  my  State.  On  their  behalf,  I  have  promised  to  do 
everything  I  can  to  ensure  that  when  they  are  asked  to  risk  their 
lives,  it  is  only  to  defend  the  vital  interests  of  the  American  people, 
not  to  fulfill  the  dreams  of  some  faceless  bureaucrat  at  the  United 
Nations. 

In  the  last  2  years,  Americans  have  been  dispatched  to  Macedo- 
nia, Georgia,  Rwanda,  Haiti  and  our  planes  have  flown  over 
Bosnia.  Seventeen  soldiers  from  Fort  Bragg,  some  probably  from 
my  district,  were  killed  in  Somalia  in  pursuit  of  something  called 
"nation  building."  We  are  lurching  from  crisis  to  crisis  without  any- 
one in  the  White  House  bothering  to  identify  our  own  national  se- 
curity interests.  I  don't  know  of  an  administration  in  this  century 
which  has  so  thoroughly  misunderstood  the  use  of  force  and  diplo- 
macy. 

This  administration  has  a  serious  credibility  problem.  Unless  our 
foreign  policy  priorities  are  overhauled,  we  will  surrender  the  inter- 
national initiative  to  piranhas  like  North  Korea,  Iraq,  Iran  and 
Libya,  if  we  have  not  done  so  already.  We  must  either  restore  our 
prestige,  wasted  on  the  streets  of  Port-au-Prince  and  Mogadishu,  or 
we  will  be  forced  to  spend  the — forced  to  spend  the  lives  of  more 
young  people  from  my  district  and  the  whole  country  to  repurchase 
it;  and  that  is  an  awfully  high  price  to  pay. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Will  the  gentleman  yield?  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Funderburk.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding.  For  the  record, 
of  the  17  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations  in  which  the  United  States 
is  currently  participating,  3  commenced  prior  to  the  Bush-Baker 


administration,  12  commenced  under  the  Bush-Baker  administra- 
tion, and  2  commenced  under  the  Chnton  administration.  I  sup- 
ported those  moves  by  Secretary  Baker  and  President  Bush,  but  I 
think  it  is  important,  as  we  begin  the  work  of  this  committee,  that 
we  do  our  best  to  work  for  bipartisanship  and  not  adopt  a  shrill 
partisan  posture. 

Thank  you  for  yielding. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  join  my  colleagues  and  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  welcoming  Sec- 
retary Baker,  who,  during  his  tenure  as  Secretary  of  State  and 
Chief  of  Staff  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  101  other  very  im- 
portant jobs — ^from  this  member's  point  of  view,  being  Secretary  of 
State  being  at  the  top  of  the  list — to  thank  him  for  the  fine  job  that 
he  did  for  the  Bush  administration. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  him  for  keeping  his  oar  in  the  water, 
so  to  speak,  in  advising  and  writing  op-eds  and  for  speaking  out 
on  behalf  of  the  issues  of  the  day,  and  for,  as  our  first  order  of  ousi- 
ness,  providing  us  with  his  insights  and  counsel  as  we  begin  the 
104th  Congress. 

You  did  an  outstanding  job,  and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  your 
testimony. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Smith. 

And  before  I  ask  Mr.  Baker  to  proceed,  I  just  want  to  convey  the 
regrets  of  our  ranking  member,  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  had  a  prior 
commitment  in  Indiana  and  is  not  able  to  be  with  us,  and  wanted 
me  to  extend  his  regrets  to  you.  Please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  JAMES  A.  BAKER  IH, 
FORMER  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

Mr.  Baker.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  let  me 
begin  by  saying  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  appear  before  this  commit- 
tee and  see  you  sitting  in  that  chair;  and  I  would  like  to  say.  Con- 
gressman Lantos,  my  good  friend,  I  say  that  in  hopefully  a 
nonharsh  and  shrill  manner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  as  sitting  there  is  a  new  experience  for  you, 
appearing  before  a  congressional  committee  as  a  private  citizen  is 
a  new  experience  for  me.  I  did  a  little  research  in  getting  ready  for 
this  hearing,  and  it  seems  that  I  appeared  before  congressional 
committees  43  times  while  I  was  Secretary  of  State  and  probably 
at  least  that  often,  I  suppose,  when  I  was  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

I  think  appearing  before  Congress  is  a  little  bit  like  having  den- 
tal work  done.  No  matter  how  necessary  or  often  you  have  done  it, 
you  never  really  get  quite  used  to  it.  But  I  really  am  honored  that 
you  would  ask  me  to  be  your  leadoff  witness  todav  to  share  my 
thoughts  on  American  foreign  policy,  and  I  have  a  lot  of  thoughts 
that  I  want  to  share  with  you. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  join  you  at  this  moment  of  historic 
transition,  here  at  home,  as  Republicans  assume  control  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  for  the  first  time  in  40  years,  and,  even  more 
importantly,  abroad,  as  the  United  States  continues  to  find  its  way 
in  the  post-cold  war  world. 


We  are  less  than  10  days,  of  course,  into  the  104th  Congress. 
And  so  what  I  would  really  like  to  do  is  cast  my  remarks  less  as 
a  detailed  critique  of  the  administration's  foreign  policy  than  as  a 
broad-ranging  discussion  of  what  I  see  as  the  role  of  Congress  in 
American  foreign  policy  during  the  next  2  years. 

I  think  that  role  should  focus  on  a  few  critical  areas,  and  the 
first  of  those  is  the  creation  of  a  productive  working  relationship 
with  the  executive  branch.  The  second  would  be  the  imperative  of 
overhauling  our  foreign  policy  bureaucracy,  and  the  third  is  the  ef- 
fective use  of  congressional  oversight  and  legislative  authority  in 
helping  this  Nation  of  ours  face  some  key  foreign  policy  priorities. 

Let  me  take  these,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  by  one. 

I  am,  of  course,  no  stranger  at  all  to  the  difficulties  associated 
with  legislative-executive  relations  when  it  comes  to  the  conduct  of 
American  foreign  policy.  But  we  are  talking  about  a  relationship 
that  is  mandated,  wisely,  I  think,  by  the  Constitution.  And  fun- 
damental to  making  that  relationship  work,  it  seems  to  me,  is  re- 
spect for  the  unique  role  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
serves  as  Commander  in  Chief.  He  possesses  a  constitutional  pre- 
rogative over  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy. 

It  is  for  those  reasons,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  I  have  in  the  past 
called  for  the  repeal  of  the  1973  War  Powers  Act,  which  I  think  is 
patently  unconstitutional;  and  for  that  reason,  I  also  similarly  op- 
pose congressional  efforts  to  limit  Presidential  authority  unless 
they  are  accompanied  explicitly  by  an  element  of  discretion  on  the 
part  of  the  President  to  act  freely  in  cases  where  he  determines 
that  the  national  interest  requires  it. 

I  know  that  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  executive 
branch  officials  to  look  on  Congress,  when  it  comes  to  foreign  pol- 
icy, as  decorative  but  sort  of  beside  the  point.  I  think  they  are  very, 
very  wrong  in  that  view. 

Members  of  Congress  are  representatives  of  the  people  with  very 
critical  and  very  important  foreign  policy  responsibilities  for  over- 
sight and  for  funding,  but  they  are  not  and  they  should  not  pretend 
to  be  535  secretaries  of  state;  and  unfortunately,  sometimes  we  see 
that  tendency. 

Why  should  they  not?  They  shouldn't  because  it  is  absolutely 
vital,  if  this  country  is  going  to  lead.  And  American  leadership  is 
an  imperative,  in  my  view;  it  is  vital  that  we  speak  to  our  enemies 
and  to  our  allies  alike  in  one  voice.  This  fundamentally,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  the  meaning  of  bipartisanship,  which  you  called  for  in  your 
opening  statement.  And  it  makes  it  all  the  more  important,  I  think, 
at  times  of  divided  government,  that  everyone  involved  in  foreign 
policy  here  on  the  Hill  or  down  at  the  White  House  act  and  speak 
responsibly. 

Let  me  be  very  frank.  It  will  be  very,  very  tempting  today  for  my 
colleagues  on  the  Republican  side  to  give  as  good  as  we  got  when 
we  occupied  the  White  House  and  the  Democrats  controlled  the 
Congress,  but  I  think  it  would  be  wrong.  The  United  States  of 
America  has  an  obligation  to  lead  internationally,  and  we  can  only 
lead  internationally  effectively  if  we  understand  that  the  President 
has  primary  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  Nation's  foreign 
policy.  Attempts  at  congressional  micromanagement  of  foreign  pol- 


icy  were  a  bad  idea  when  the  Democrats  were  in  control  and  they 
remain  a  bad  idea  today. 

Let  me  address  the  second  area  of  focus  that  I  have  suggested 
for  the  104th  Congress  and  that  is  the  overhaul  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy bureaucracy.  The  Agency  for  International  Development,  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  are  all  creations  of  the  cold  war.  Today,  of  course,  the  cold 
war  is  over  and  the  continued  existence  of  these  agencies,  I  think, 
has  less  to  do  with  a  pressing  national  interest  than  it  does  with 
bureaucratic  inertia. 

AID,  ACDA  and  USIA,  in  my  opinion,  Mr,  Chairman,  should  be 
abolished  and  their  functions  should  be  terminated  in  many  re- 
spects; and  those  functions  that  are  determined  to  be  essential  or 
important  in  the  national  interest  should  be  distributed  to  some 
other  agency  or  agencies.  I  know  that  some  will  call  for  piecemeal 
reform  of  these  three  cold  war  agencies,  but  let  me  be  blunt.  As  far 
as  I  can  tell  you,  AID's  only  useful  purpose,  really,  today  is  to  serve 
as  a  standard  of  inefficiency;  and  it  is  an  inefficient  agency,  and  I 
speak  from  experience.  If  AID,  ACDA,  or  USIA  were  divisions  of 
General  Motors  or  General  Electric,  they  would  be  gone  by  the 
close  of  business  today. 

We  all  know  the  message  that  voters  sent  last  November,  and 
that  message  is  that  Americans  want  less  government.  Americans 
have  seen  the  restructuring  and  the  downsizing  that  is  going  on 
and  that  has  gone  on  in  the  private  sector,  and  they  understand 
the  need  to  restructure  and  downsize  the  private  sector,  but  they 
also  want  to  see  their  government  restructured  and  downsized;  and 
there  is  no  better  place  for  the  104th  Congress  and  this  committee, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  start,  in  mv  view,  than  by  abolishing  AID,  ACDA 
and  USIA,  all  of  which  I  think  are  relics  of  a  history  that  has 
passed  them  by. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  third  area  of  foreign  policy  where  the 
104th  Congress  must  play  a  critical  role  during  tne  next  2  years. 
I  refer  to  the  range  of  issues  where  congressional  oversight,  con- 
cessional funding  or  other  legislative  authority  is  vital  to  advanc- 
ing the  Nation's  foreign  policy  priorities.  One  such  priority  has  to 
be,  I  think,  expanding  free  trade  and  investment. 

Looking  back,  I  think  that  history  is  going  to  Judge  GATT  and 
NAFTA  as  the  most  important  achievements  oi  the  103rd  Con- 
gress. Not  coincidentally,  both  of  these  resulted  from  bipartisan 
legislative  and  executive  branch  cooperation.  The  104th  Congress, 
I  think,  should  build  on  these  achievements.  Specifically,  I  believe 
that  the  104th  Congress  must  legislate  fast-track  authority  for  fur- 
ther negotiations  aimed  at  opening  foreign  markets  to  American 
goods,  services  and  investment. 

Chile,  which  has  sought  membership  in  NAFTA,  is  the  likeliest 
first  candidate,  but  I  think  that  there  are  others,  not  just  in  Latin 
America,  but  others  also  among  the  countries  of  Central  Europe, 
like  Poland  and  Hungary  and  tne  Czech  Republic,  which  are  fur- 
thest along  the  road  to  political  and  economic  reform. 

Most  importantly  of  all,  the  Congress  has  to  press,  I  think,  for 
expanded  free  traae  in  the  Pacific,  This  region  is  not  just  home  to 
the  world's  most  dynamic  markets,  but  to  an  organization  which  is 
tailor-made  for  the  task  of  further  liberalization,  and  that  is  the 
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forum  for  Asia-Pacific  Economic  Cooperation.  Many,  of  course,  have 
already  begun  speaking  of  the  next  century  as  the  "Pacific  Cen- 
tury," and  this  brings  me  to  another  foreign  poHcy  priority,  promot- 
ing stabihty  in  East  Asia. 

Here,  plainly,  Japan  and  China  are  key.  Our  relations  with 
Tokyo  remain  the  linchpin  of  East  Asian  security,  and  yet  they  con- 
tinue to  be  troubled  by  trade  disputes.  Our  relations  with  Beijing 
are  similarly  vital,  but  even  more  problematic:  Not  only  trade  dis- 
putes, but  human  rights  differences  cloud  Sino-American  coopera- 
tion, and  it  is  possible,  perhaps  even  likely,  that  the  next  2  years 
could  see  crises  in  our  relations  with  both  of  these  countries.  This 
is  particularly  true,  I  think,  of  China  where  the  transition  to  the 
post-Deng  era  might  begin  at  any  moment. 

When  such  crises  occur,  whether  over  trade  or  over  human 
rights,  there  are  going  to  be  powerful  domestic  constituencies  clam- 
oring for  punitive  action.  I  think  we  must  be  very  careful  about 
that,  Mr.  Chairman;  and  I  think  that  the  Congress  generally  must 
resist  that  clamor.  Our  economic  and  strategic  stakes  in  East  Asia 
are  so  high,  and  our  relations  with  Japan  and  China  so  complex, 
that  I  do  not  think  any  single  issue  should  be  allowed  to  drive 
them.  Balance,  therefore,  is  going  to  be  required,  and  the  104th 
Congress  can  help  provide  it. 

I  believe  that  Confess  also  must  play  a  role  in  our  policy  toward 
North  Korea,  the  wild  card  of  East  Asia.  Like  many  here,  I  con- 
demned and  opposed  the  agreement  concluded  between  the  admin- 
istration and  Pyongyang  on  North  Korea's  nuclear  program.  I  think 
it  represented  an  abrupt  change  from  a  policy  of  carrots  and  sticks 
to  a  policy  of  carrots  only,  and  given  its  history,  I  don't  think  this 
is  going  to  work  with  North  Korea.  I  also  think  it  sent  a  veiy  dan- 
gerous message  to  other  would-be  proliferators  in  capitals  like 
Tehran,  Tripoli  and  Baghdad. 

It  is,  therefore,  I  think,  incumbent  upon  this  Congress  to  hold 
the  administration  to  full  disclosure  and  to  frequent  account  on  its 
North  Korean  policy  and  to  insist  on  measures,  including  an  ad- 
vanced theater  antiballistic  missile  program  to  assure  the  safety  of 
American  troops  in  South  Korea. 

Another  foreign  policy  priority,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  support  for 
democratic  and  free  market  reform  in  Russia  and  the  other  inde- 
pendent states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Our  hope,  plainly,  is  that  all  the  states  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union  become  truly  independent  market  democracies.  Realistically, 
however,  we  must  hedge  against  the  possible  reversal  of  reform, 
particularly  in  Russia,  and  that  is  why  I  believe  we  should  pursue 
a  two-track  approach. 

The  first  track  lies  in  continued  support  for  democracy  and  free 
markets  in  Russia.  The  second  lies  in  active  efforts  not  just  to  pro- 
mote democracy  and  free  markets  in  the  other  states  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  but  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are  going  to  support 
their  independence  as  well.  Support  for  the  independence  of  states, 
such  as  Ukraine,  Kazakhstan,  and  the  Baltics,  is  both  morally 
right  and  strategically  sound. 

Fortunately,  the  administration  has,  I  think,  begfun  to  move 
away  from  the  "Russia  first-and-foremost"  policy  that  characterized 
its  initial  approach.  It  has  begun  to  take  positive  steps  toward  sup- 


porting  democracy,  freer  markets  and  independence  in  the  other 
emerging  democracies  of  Eurasia.  I  think  that  the  administration 
should  accelerate  and  expand  these  efforts. 

Much  confusion  has  been  created  recently  by  the  recent  tragic 
events  in  Chechnya.  Without  a  doubt,  Moscow  has  created  a  mili- 
tary morass  and  a  humanitarian  horror  in  Grozny.  There  can  sim- 
ply be  no  excuse,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  bombing  an  orphanage  or 
shelling  unarmed  pensioners.  Clearly,  I  think  this  is  a  case  where 
the  means  have  overwhelmed  the  ends.  Those  who  have  allowed 
this  to  happen  should  be  held  accountable  by  Russia's  fragile  de- 
mocracy, and  the  international  community,  I  think,  must  support 
democratic  efforts  to  end  the  violence,  primarily  through  mediation 
by  the  Organization  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 

But  let's  not  forget,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  under  the  terms  of  the 
Helsinki  Accords,  self-determination,  as  noble  a  goal  as  that  is — 
and  it  is  a  noble  goal — and  changes  in  borders  have  got  to  occur 
peacefully  and  democratically,  and  the  United  States  and  every 
country  in  Europe  and  Eurasia  has  signed  those  Helsinki  Accords. 

Russia  is  a  multinational  state  with  21  autonomous  regions.  Po- 
litical change  there  has  got  to  occur  peacefully  and,  if  possible, 
through  negotiation.  Meanwhile,  it  remains  very  much  in  our  na- 
tional interest  and  a  matter  of  compliance  with  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords, to  continue  to  support  the  territorial  integrity  of  Russia  as 
we  do — just  as  we  do  for  every  other  state  in  Europe  and  Eurasia 
under  the  terms  of  those  accords. 

Above  all,  I  think  it  is  important  to  retain  our  perspective  on  de- 
velopments within  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Russia  is  not  a  client 
state  of  the  United  States.  Its  interests  are  going  to  sometimes  dif- 
fer with  ours,  as  do  even  those  of  some  of  our  long-time  allies. 
Again,  balance  in  our  policy  toward  Russia  is  going  to  be  critical. 

Part  of  that  balance,  I  think,  has  to  be  the  expansion  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  Since  the  end  of  the  cold  war, 
the  countries  of  Central  Europe  have  made  phenomenal  progress 
toward  democracy  and  toward  free  markets.  This  is  particmarly 
true  of  the  Czech  Republic,  of  Hungary  and  of  Poland.  Their  secu- 
rity remains  uncertain,  however,  given  the  instability  to  the  East, 
and  only  NATO  membership  can  assure  it. 

I  believe  that  the  current  administration  policy  on  NATO  expan- 
sion has  been  and  remains  timid,  clearly  driven  by  fears  of  a  nega- 
tive Russian  reaction.  By  not  moving  on  NATO  expansion  at  the 
summit  this  time  last  year,  last  January,  I  think  we  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity, Mr.  Chairman,  to  consolidate  reform  and  to  guarantee  secu- 
rity in  Central  Europe.  For  this  reason,  the  104th  Congress  should 
press  the  administration  to  move  forward  with  NATO  expansion 
now  by  extending  immediate  membership  to  Poland,  Hungary  and 
the  Czech  Republic. 

Even  as  it  does  so,  however,  the  Congress  should  avoid  measures 
that  unnecessarily  undermine  the  Western  Alliance,  and  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  Bosnia.  Let  me  be  blunt  once  again:  There  is  plenty  of 
blame  to  go  around  when  it  comes  to  the  Bosnian  tragedy,  but  it 
would  be  doubly  tragic,  Mr.  Chairman,  were  Bosnia  further  to  di- 
vide NATO,  which  has  not  just  been  the  most  successful  security 
alliance  in  history,  but  which  remains  the  surest  guarantor  of 
America's  interests  in  Europe. 
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Moreover,  I  think  NATO  can  and  should  play  a  vital  role  in 
avoiding  a  broader  Balkan  war;  and  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  lot  more  important  than  recriminations  over  what  did  or  didn't 
happen  in  Bosnia. 

Macedonia,  where  there  are  already  500  American  observers  on 
the  ground,  I  think  is  a  particularly  dangerous  flash  point,  and  I 
think  that  NATO  should  send  a  clear  message,  backed  up  by  a 
credible  threat  of  force,  that  the  alliance  will  not  permit  Macedonia 
to  become  the  focal  point  for  a  wider  Balkan  conflict.  This  should 
include,  in  my  view,  an  unambiguous  signal  to  Greece  that  its 
NATO  partners  will  no  longer  tolerate  its  unwarranted  and  illegal 
embargo  against  Macedonia;  and  it  means,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  tne 
administration  should  stop  its  toadying  to  domestic  political  con- 
cerns and  promptly  send  a  fully  accredited  Ambassador  to  Skopje. 

Now,  conflict  is  not  limited  to  the  former  Yugoslavia,  of  course. 
Indeed,  it  has  become  an  inescapable  feature  of  the  post-cold  war 
landscape.  Addressing  regional  conflicts  remains  clearly  a  critical 
foreign  policy  priority.  Just  as  clearly,  however,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  complex  and  contentious  subjects  of  our  current  foreign  policy 
debate. 

In  one  important  area  at  least,  the  Middle  East,  I  think  there 
has  been  good  news.  Despite  the  efforts  of  extremists,  the  peace 
process  continues  to  move  slowly  forward.  Today,  the  Middle  East 
is  closer  to  genuine  peace  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  in  modem 
history.  This  has  been  due  in  large  part  to  the  diplomatic  efforts 
of  the  United  States  under  both  Republican  and  Democratic  admin- 
istrations. 

American  engagement  remains  critical,  I  think,  if  we  are  going 
to  achieve  a  comprehensive  Middle  Eastern  settlement.  We  should 
do  everything  that  we  possibly  can,  acting  as  a  catalyst,  to  help  Is- 
rael and  Syria  reach  peace.  The  Israeli  people  are  understandably 
tired  of  being  perpetually  in  a  state  of  war,  and  there  will  be  no 
real  peace  for  them  until  there  is  peace  with  Syria. 

American  security  assurances  may  prove  necessary  to  break  the 
deadlock  on  an  Israeli-Syrian  peace  agreement.  Tel  Aviv  and  Da- 
mascus may  well  ask,  as  a  part  of  these  assurances,  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  participate  in  a  multilateral  monitoring  or  peacekeeping 
force  in  the  Golan  Heights.  Should  they  do  so,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  administration  and  the  104th  Congress  respond  favor- 
ably. 

Beyond  the  Middle  East,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  picture  is 
not  so  bright.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  war  in  Bosnia.  Around 
the  world  regional  conflict,  either  current  or  potential,  represents 
a  threat  to  peace.  How  America  should  deal  with  these  threats  rep- 
resents perhaps  the  most  pressing  question  before  us. 

I  would  suggest  an  approach  which  I  have  called  elsewhere,  "se- 
lective engagement."  It  is  based  first  of  all  on  a  sober  assessment 
of  national  interests.  I  would  argue,  for  instance,  that  our  strategic 
and  economic  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf  clearly  outweigh  our  in- 
terests in  Bosnia.  All  interests,  we  should  remember,  are  not  equal. 

Further,  selective  engagement  suggests  the  need  for  proportion- 
ality in  our  response.  Several  of  the  most  grievous  missteps  of  the 
administration's  foreign  policy,  most  notably  in  Somalia  and  Haiti, 
I  think,  reflect  precisely  a  lack  of  this  proportionality.  Does  the 


United  States  have  an  interest  in  stemming  suffering  in  Somalia 
or  promoting  democracy  in  Haiti?  I  would  argue  strongly  that  we 
do,  but  does  that  mean  we  should  embark  upon  an  injudicious  ef- 
fort in  nation-building  in  the  one  or  extended  military  occupation 
of  the  other?  Here,  at  least  to  my  mind,  the  answer  is  clearly  no. 

Selective  engagement  would  also  require  flexibility  in  the  instru- 
ments of  American  foreign  policy.  Sometimes  we  will  need  to  act 
unilaterally,  still  the  surest  and  best  test,  I  think,  of  a  ^eat  power. 
Sometimes  we  will  need  to  act  through  regional  organizations  like 
NATO  or  ad  hoc  coalitions  like  the  one  that  prevailed  in  Desert 
Storm.  And  sometimes,  yes,  we  will  need  to  act  through  the  United 
Nations,  but  we  have  to  always  remember,  I  think,  that  the  United 
Nations  is  a  means;  it  is  not  an  end.  Both  the  United  Nations 
central  operations  and  peacekeeping  activities  have  revealed  some 
very  clear  shortcomings. 

For  instance,  I  have  long  believed  that  the  United  States'  share 
of  U.N.  peacekeeping  costs  should  be  reduced  from  its  current  31.7 
percent  level  to  a  more  equitable  25  percent;  and  I  have  always  en- 
tertained serious  misgivings  about  putting  American  troops  under 
foreign  command. 

The  National  Security  Revitalization  Act,  Mr.  Chairman,  now  be- 
fore this  committee,  addresses  many  of  the  issues  that  I  have  just 
touched  upon  in  my  statement.  NATO  expansion,  the  development 
of  effective  antiballistic  missile  systems,  a  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  United  Nations  peacekeeping  costs,  putting  American  forces 
under  foreign  command,  these  are  all  ideas  that  I  have  publicly  en- 
dorsed either  while  I  was  Secretary  of  State  or  since  leaving  office, 
and  all  of  these  are  contained  in  the  Act. 

More  generally,  I  support  the  spirit  of  the  Act,  a  spirit  grounded 
in  the  recognition  that  military  might  remains  an  integral  part  of 
America's  greatness.  One  of  the  reasons,  frankly,  that  I  was  so 
proud  to  serve  Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush  was  precisely  their  ab- 
solute commitment  to  the  concept  of  peace  througn  strength,  a  con- 
cept triumphantly  vindicated  by  our  victories  in  the  cold  war  and 
against  Saddam  Hussein's  aggression  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

But  I,  nonetheless,  have  real  doubts  about  certain  provisions  of 
the  Act,  specifically  those  that  appear  to  be  onerous  certification 
and  reporting  requirements  and  unnecessary  limitations  on  the 
transfer  of  funds  between  agencies. 

I  would  have  opposed  these  measures,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  I  oppose  them  today.  Why?  Because  some  of 
them,  in  my  view,  are  an  effort  at  congressional  micromanagement 
of  foreign  policy,  and  some  of  them  potentially  limit  the  authority 
of  the  President  over  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy — ^which,  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  is  not  just  a  constitutional  principle;  it 
is  also,  I  think,  a  practical  necessity  during  an  era  of  swifl  and  dra- 
matic change  around  the  world. 

Let  me  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  saying  that  I  mentioned  at 
the  outset,  I  am  honored  to  speak  to  you  at  a  moment  of  transition 
as  Republicans  assume  power  here  in  the  Confess  and  as  the 
United  States  moves  into  an  era  so  new  that  it  is  still  defined  by 
the  period  that  preceded  it.  For  Republicans,  I  think  it  is  a  moment 
to  remember  proudly  the  critical  role  of  all  those  individuals,  from 
Arthur     Vandenberg     to     George      Bush,      who     created      the 
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internationalist  consensus  that  saw  our  Nation  to  victory  in  the 
cold  war.  It  is  a  tradition  for  the  Republicans  of  the  104th  Con- 
gress, I  think,  to  bear  in  mind  and  to  buildupon  during  the  sessions 
ahead.  And  for  all  Americans,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  moment  to  re- 
call proudly,  I  think,  just  how  much  our  Nation  has  meant  to  the 
world  at  large. 

Empires  rise  and  fall,  great  powers  come  and  go,  but  the  United 
States  has,  uniquely,  been  something  very  different.  We  have  been 
a  leader,  and  the  world  is  a  freer  and  a  more  stable  place  because 
of  it.  Today,  despite  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  American  leadership 
remains  imperative.  The  task  of  the  104th  Congress,  and,  indeed, 
our  task  as  a  people,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  understand  this  reality  and 
to  act  upon  it. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. ^ 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you.  Secretary  Baker,  for  your  very 
concise  and  broad  review  of  our  Nation's  foreign  policy.  You  have 
given  us  a  great  deal  of  food  for  thought  as  we  approach  the  issues 
in  the  104th  Congress. 

If  you  would,  we  will  be  asking  our  colleagues  to  make  some  com- 
ments. Before  that,  I  would  like  to  call  on  Mr.  Roth,  who  had  some 
opening  comments  he  would  like  to  make. 

Mr.  Roth.  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  it  is  wonderful 
to  have  Secretary  Baker  before  us  again. 

I  very  much  appreciate  your  remarks  this  morning,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary. I  especially  applaud  your  admonition  to  those  of  us  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  now  on  this  side  of  the  hearing  room,  we  haven't 
been  in  power  for  40  years.  And  when  you  tell  us  that  our  job  is 
not  to  debate  or  be  confrontational  with  the  other  side,  I  think  it 
is  good  advice  because  I  think  as  you  mentioned,  as  I  understand 
it,  you  are  telling  us  our  job  is  to  talk  to  the  American  people  about 
what  we  want  to  do,  and  not  to  get  into  squabbles  with  the  other 
side;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Roth.  What  I  really  was  suggest- 
ing is  that  during  the  40  years — at  least  during  the  12  years  that 
I  was  up  here,  I  think  there  were  substantial  efforts  toward 
micromanagement  of  foreign  policy  by  the  majority  here,  and  I 
don't  think  those  are  productive  for  the  national  interest.  And  I  can 
see  why  now,  after  40  years  we  come  to  power,  we  might  be  in- 
clined to  want  to  adopt  the  same  approach  because  there  is  a  Dem- 
ocrat in  the  White  House.  But  I  don't  think  that  is  in  the  national 
interest. 

I  think  the  Constitution  gives  the  President  certain  foreign  policy 
responsibilities,  it  gives  others  to  the  Congress;  and  I  think  that  it 
is  very  important,  if  we  are  going  to  have  an  effective  foreign  pol- 
icy, that  we  work  as  hard  as  we  can  to  make  it  bipartisan,  we  de- 
bate our  differences  openly  and  freely  and  outwardly,  but  we  don't 
try  and  tie  the  President's  hands  too  much  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy.  That  is  really  what  I  am  suggesting. 

We  had  a  lot  of  that  when  I  was  Secretary  of  State,  and  efforts 
to  micromanage  foreign  policy  from  up  here,  I  think,  generally 
speaking,   are   counterproductive   in   terms   of  the   imperative   of 


^The  prepared  statement  of  Secretary  Baker  appears  in  the  appendix. 
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American  leadership  in  the  world  and  in  terms  of  our  speaking 
with  one  voice  and  having  an  effective  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Roth.  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

And  the  chairman  has  been  kind  enough  to  allow  me  to  make  an 
opening  statement  and  then  go  right  into  the  questions;  and  let  me 
say  that  as  one  member  on  the  majority  side  now,  I  expect  to  take 
your  advice  very  seriously  and  try  to  carry  on  the  dialogue.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  I  have  always  been  against  earmarking,  as 
you  know,  over  the  years,  but  from  all  the  turmoil  we  see  in  foreign 
relations,  this  committee  certainly  can  use  your  advice. 

And  our  country  seems  to  be  caught  in  a  great  paradox.  You 
know,  we  won  the  cold  war,  but  we  seem  to  have  less  influence  in 
some  areas  than  we  have  ever  had  before,  so  even  our  closest  allies 
many  times  are  going  their  own  way. 

The  other  day,  I  noticed — in  Europe,  we  can't  do  anything,  for  ex- 
ample, with  COCOM.  I  had  one  of  our  leading  corporate  leaders  in 
yesterday,  and  he  repeatedly  said  that  these  unilateral  trade  em- 
bargoes and  export  controls  we  have  do  nothing  but  harm  our  own 
business;  and  why  don't  we  do  something  to  maybe  get  the  govern- 
ment out  of  the  export  business,  in  the  sense  of  making  it  more  and 
more  difficult  with  the  licensing  procedures. 

Let  me  ask  you,  what  do  you  think  about  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act,  and  what  can  we  do  to  pass  that  this  time  around? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  Mr.  Roth,  I  think  that  there  clearly  was  a  na- 
tional security  interest  in  having — ^in  having  COCOM  procedures 
during  the  cold  war.  COCOM  was  substantially  revised  and  broad- 
ened and  liberalized,  as  you  know,  toward  the  end  of  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration and  the  beginning  of  the  Clinton  administration. 

I  can  see  how  there  might  still  be  some  reasonable  regulation  of 
the  export  of  items  that  are  critical — certain  items,  a  very  limited 
number  of  items,  technology  that  is  critical  to  national  security.  So 
I  don't  suggest  that  you  ought  not  to  have  anything,  but  it  ought 
to  be  broadened  and  it  ought  to  be  liberalized. 

I  think  it  has  proven — it  is  a  proven  fact  that  the  freer  trade  is, 
the  better  the  economy  of  the  United  States  performs.  Generally 
speaking,  we  see  greater  increased  economic  activity.  I  think,  to 
some  extent,  we  went  a  little  bit  overboard  during  the  cold  war  in 
restricting  the  transfer  of  some  things  that  put  a  burden  on  our 
business  and  industry,  put  a  burden  on  our  traders.  America  is 
strong  because  her  economy  has  been  strong,  and  we  can  only  be 
strong  politically  and  militarily  if  we  remain  strong  economically. 

Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  also  appreciated  your  comments  on 
AID  and  USIA.  As  you  know,  AID,  I  asked  the  GAO  for  a  review 
of  this  agency  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  the  very  things  they  said 
at  that  time  are  things  that  you  are  saying  today.  So  I  think  that 
you  are  on  the  right  track,  and  I  sure  wish  we  could  talk  a  man 
like  you  into  running  for  President  sometime. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Secretary,  as  you  may  be  aware,  in  November  of  last  year, 
the  President  signed  into  law  the  NATO  Participation  Act,  which 
establishes  a  transition  assistance  program  to  facilitate  the  expan- 
sion of  NATO.  It  specifically  provides  authority  to  provide  lethal 
excess  defense  articles,  among  other  things,  to  Poland,  to  Hungary, 
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to  the  Czech  Republic  and  to  Slovakia.  That  public  law  was  based 
on  a  measure  which  I  had  introduced  and  this  committee  approved 
last  session.  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  NATO  provisions  contained 
in  the  Contract  With  America. 

What  I  would  like  to  ask  of  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  believe 
it  is  useful  for  Congress  to  establish  a  timeframe  for  expansion,  to 
establish  criteria,  to  name  specific  countries  for  expanding  NATO? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  don't  think  that  that  would  be  harmful  and  might 
very  well  be  helpful,  Mr.  Chairman,  provided  it  is  expressed,  I 
think,  as  a  sense  of  the  Congress. 

I  think  only — again— once  again,  I  think  only  the  executive 
branch  can  make  a  fundamental  decision  like  that,  to  pursue  what 
would  be  required  to  bring  other  countries  into  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization;  but  if  they  knew  that  the  sentiment  up  here 
was  in  that  direction,  it  might  help  speed  things  along. 

The  Partnership  for  Peace  that  the  administration  has — is  now 
implementing  is  clearly  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  is  not 
enough  of  a  step,  and  it  really  is  not  a  whole  lot  more  than  what 
we  did  by  establishing  the  North  Atlantic  Cooperation  Council  back 
in  1991,  where  we  admitted  a  lot  of  those  countries  to  consultative 
deliberations  with  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance. 

I  think  that  the  steps  you  are  suggesting  could  be  helpful. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you. 

There  is  still  some  debate  in  the  administration  about  whether 
or  not  to  move  forward  at  this  time  in  expanding  NATO,  and  I 
hope  that  we  can  overcome  that. 

Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  focus  a  moment  on  Taiwan.  It  seems  odd 
to  some  of  us  that  the  leader  of  the  Taiwanese  people,  a  recognized 
champion  of  democracy,  is  barred  from  visiting  our  Nation,  even  on 
a  private  basis;  and  in  view  of  this  state  of  democratic  development 
in  Taiwan  and  in  view  of  the  close  trade  relationships  between  our 
Nation  and  Taiwan,  what  steps  do  you  think  we  should  be  under- 
taking to  improve  our  ties  with  the  people  of  Taiwan? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  I  think — I  think  steps  are  being  taken  within 
the  constraints  of  existing  law,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  now  have  Cabi- 
net-level visits  to  Taiwan,  something  that  began  in  the  last  year  of 
the  Bush  administration  and  has  been  continued  in  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration. 

The  problems  between  Taiwan  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  are  very  sensitive  and  they  are  very  delicate.  The  good  news, 
in  my  view,  is  that  there  are  so  many  contacts  taking  place  now 
across  the  straits  that  I  believe — I  think,  left  to  its  own  devices, 
that  political  issue  ultimately  will  solve  itself.  There  is  great — 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  commerce  now  across  the  straits. 

I  had  occasion  to  visit  Taiwan  about  3  or  so  months  ago  for  the 
first  time  ever.  I  couldn't  go,  of  course,  when  I  was  in  government 
because  of  legal  and  policy  constraints,  and  I  found  there  not  only 
a  booming  economy,  but  as  you  have  pointed  out,  a  very,  very  vi- 
brant democracy.  And  I  think  we  should  do  everything  we  can  to 
encourage  bringing  Taiwan  and  the  Taiwanese  people  into  the 
world  community,  just  as  we  did  in  APEC  when  we  found  a  cre- 
ative formula  that  would  permit  Taiwan  to  sit  at  the  same  table 
with  representatives  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
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I,  for  one,  see  no  reason  why  the — why  President  Li  should  not 
be  permitted  to  visit  the  United  States  as  a  private  citizen.  And  I 
think  a  mistake  was  made  by  the  administration  when  they  re- 
fused to  let  him  come  to  the  Seattle  Conference  of  the  Asia-Pacific 
Economic  Cooperation,  representing  Taiwan,  when  they  had  the 
heads  of  all  oi  the  other  economies  who  were  there  because  Asia- 
Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  deals  in  economies,  not  in  countries. 

Chairman  Oilman.  I  appreciate  your  comments  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Secretary,  you  were  so  fully  involved  in  the  Middle  East 
peace  negotiations  during  your  administration,  what  do  you  think 
can  be  done  to  move  that  status  forward?  We  seem  to  have  bogged 
down  in  our  negotiations  with  Syria.  Do  you  have  any  comments 
or  any  recommendations? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think,  as  I  said  in  my  statement,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  United  States  has  to  do  everything  in  the  world  that  we 
possibly  can,  because  we  are  closer  today  than  we  have  ever  been 
before.  But  the  window  of  opportunity  is  not  goin^  to  remain  open 
forever,  and  there  are  some  strains  that  are  beginning  to  appear 
in  the  process,  and  these  are  worrisome  to  those  of  us  who  would 
hope  to  see  an  ultimate  peace  agreement. 

We  must  do  everything  in  the  world  that  we  can,  including,  as 
I  mentioned  in  my  statement,  being  willing,  if  the  parties  want  us 
to,  to  provide  monitors  or  peacekeepers  on  the  Golan.  That  is  not 
something  we  haven't  done  before.  We  did  it  in  order  to  make 
Camp  David  possible,  in  order  for  Israel  to  reach  peace  with  Egypt; 
and  it  is  something  that  we  ought  to  do  today. 

Above  all  else,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  resist  efforts  by  extrem- 
ists on  both  sides  to  subvert  or  torpedo  the  peace  process;  and  that 
would  include  efforts  to  preemptively  rule  out,  before  the  facts  are 
presented,  such  things  as  the  possibility  of  Ainerican  monitors  or 
peacekeepers  on  the  Golan.  That  is  an  issue  that  ought  to  be  de- 
bated and  looked  at  when  it  is  ripe,  and  it  won't  be  ripe  until  the 
parties  themselves  say — the  governments  of  both  countries  say, 
this  is  what  we  want;  and  the  executive  branch  of  the  United 
States  says,  this  is  what  it  is  going  to  take  to  bring  peace. 

So  we  ought  not  to  rule — we  ought  to  give  short  shrift  to  efforts 
to  rule  that  out  preemptively. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  first  commend  you  for  the  truly  statesman- 
like presentation  you  have  given  us.  The  French  call  it  tour  d'  hori- 
zon, a  tour  of  the  horizon  on  foreign  policy  issues,  and  you  have 
demonstrated  a  profound  commitment  to  bipartisanship  and  to 
internationalism,  which  clearly  will  have  to  be  the  main  themes  of 
our  efforts  in  this  committee. 

Let  me  also  say  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  so  much  of 
what  you  said  I  find  myself  in  agreement  with  that  I  hope  you 
don't  mind  if  I  raise  a  few  issues  where  we  slightly  disagree. 

I  certainly  find  myself  in  the  strongest  agreement  with  your  last 
comments  concerning  the  Middle  East.  A  couple  of  years  ago  a  dis- 
tinguished American  statesman  said  the  following:  "This  is  a  very, 
very  important  tool,  peacekeeping,  to  the  resolution  of  regional  con- 
flicts. I  don't  think  we  ought  to  look  at  this  from  only  one  side  of 
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the  ledger  because  relative  to  the  alternatives  of  conflict  and  war, 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  operations  are  a  pretty  good  buy  and 
we  ought  to  recognize  that."  Now,  the  person  who  made  that  state- 
ment is  Jim  Baker. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  recognize  the  statement 

Mr.  Lantos.  And  I  am 

Mr.  Baker  [continuing].  And  I  thought  you  might  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  am  wondering  whether  you  fully  subscribe  to  that 
position  today  and  whether  you  may  not  be  aware  of  action  taken 
by  this  Congress  last  October. 

You  say  in  your  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the 
United  States'  assessment  for  U.N.  peacekeeping  should  be  lowered 
from  31.7  to  25  percent.  I  fully  agree,  but  I  am  afraid  you  may  not 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  requirement  is  now  law,  enacted  by 
the  democratically  controlled  Congress  last  fall;  and  as  of  October 
of  this  year,  we  are  prohibited  from  paying  a  pennv  above  the  25 
percent  rate.  So  we  tried  to  accommodate  you  even  before  your  ap- 
pearance here  today. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  putting  American 
troops  under  foreign  command.  I  suspect  that  most  Americans  are 
fully  in  accord  with  you  that,  in  most  instances,  we  prefer  that 
American  forces  be  imder  U.S.  command;  but  I  wonder  if  your 
statement  is  a  blanket  statement  or  does  it  provide  for  exceptions. 

For  instance,  on  your  watch,  Mr.  Secretary,  thousands  of  U.S. 
troops  served  under  foreign  command.  In  Desert  Storm,  the  U.S. 
82d  Airborne  Brigade  served  under  the  operational  control  of  the 
French  6th  Light  Armored  Division. 

A  U.S.  Army  MASH  unit,  mobile  Army  surgical  hospital  unit, 
was  sent  to  Zagreb  to  serve  in  UNPROFOR  under  French  com- 
mand. 

U.S.  Army  troops  from  the  82d  Airborne  and  other  combat  units 
have  served  under  foreign  commanders  from  Norway,  from  New 
Zealand,  from  the  Netherlands,  and  from  Australia  since  1983. 
U.S.  personnel  on  NATO  staffs  often  work  under  foreign  command, 
and  U.S.  ships  operate  in  the  multinational  standing  Naval  Force 
Atlantic  under  an  annually  rotating  command. 

The  United  Nations  command  in  Korea  includes  an  entire  U.S. 
division  currently  under  the  command  of  a  South  Korean  general. 

So  what  I  am  really  asking  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  although  we 
surely  want  to  see  American  forces  under  U.S.  command  under 
most  circumstances,  don't  you  think  that  where  we  are  trying  to 
encourage  maximum  burden-sharing  by  the  British,  the  French, 
the  Indians,  the  Pakistanis  and  by  scores  of  others,  that  it  makes 
sense  to  make  the  requirement  somewhat  more  flexible,  whereby 
whenever  American  troops  are  scheduled  to  serve  under  non-U.S. 
command,  this  would  have  to  be  approved  by  our  Commander  in 
Chief? 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Lantos,  I  think  it  would  have  to  be  approved  by 
the  Commander  in  Chief;  in  any  event,  it  will  have  to  be  approved. 
I  mean,  you  can't  put  U.S.  forces  under  foreign  command  unless 
the  President  agrees  to  it. 

But  let  me  go  back  and  take  all  these,  if  I  possibly  can,  because 
you  have  about  four  questions  here. 
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First  of  all,  when  I  said  peacekeeping  is  a  good  buy,  I  think  it 
is.  I  think  peacekeeping — ^my  quarrel  with  the  administration  is 
that  they  have  almost  gotten  to  the  point  of  embracing 
multilateralism  for  the  sake  of  multilateralism  as  an  end  and  not 
as  a  means;  and  I  said  in  my  statement,  there  will  be  times,  I 
think,  when  we  can  best  meet  the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States  by  recognizing  that  one  of  the  tools  of  our  policy  should  be 
multilateralism. 

Sometimes  we  are  going  to  want  to  use  a  regional  body  like 
NATO  and  sometimes  we  will  want  to  use  the  U.N.  I  think  we  used 
the  U.N.  the  way  the  founders  had  intended  in  Desert  Storm,  but 
I  hope — nonarrogantly  suggest  to  you  that  it  worked  well  because 
we  had  U.S.  leadership,  not  just  of  the  political  and  diplomatic,  but 
of  the  military. 

Mr,  Lantos.  I  fully  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Baker.  Secondly,  on  the  3 1.7  to  25,  if  you  look  at  my  state- 
ment, what  I  said  is,  I  have  long  supported  reducing — I  am  aware 
it  will  be  effective  in  October,  but  it  is  something  I  supported  as 
Secretary  of  State,  I  just  wanted  to  make  that  point  in  my  state- 
ment. 

Desert  Storm,  you  cite  a  couple  of  instances  where  at  lower  or 
mid-levels  U.S.  forces  were  secunded  to  a  commander  from  another 
country  in  the  coalition,  and  that  is  true,  but  the  overall  command 
of  Desert  Storm,  just  like  the  overall  command  in  Korea  in  the  Ko- 
rean War,  is  American;  and  that,  I  don't  think,  is  exactly  what  I 
mean  when  I  say  I  have  long  had  reservations  about  putting  U.S. 
forces  under  foreign  command,  where  you  are  talking  about  big, 
major  operations. 

The  United  States — we  are  too  big.  We  are  the  only  superpower 
left  in  the  world,  and  the  minute  we  get  out  there,  we  become  a 
special  kind  of  target  for  terrorism  and  that  kind  of  thing.  What 
happened  in  Somalia  was  the  best  example  I  can  cite  to  you  for 
having  some  restrictions  upon  placing  U.S,  forces  under  U.N.  com- 
mand. 

We  expressly  refused  to  do  that  in  the  Bush  administration.  The 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  wanted  us  to  agree  that 
we  would  leave  some  U.S.  forces  there  to  help  in  catching  warlords 
and  nation-building,  and  we  said  no.  The  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  doesn't  require  that. 

Yes,  we  would  like  to  save  some  lives  and  engage  in  a  humani- 
tarian feeding  program,  and  we  will  put  some  military  in  to  be  able 
to  do  that.  Then  tne  mission  changed  after  we  left,  and  it  is  that 
kind  of  putting  foreign — putting  U.S.  forces  under  foreign  command 
that  I  would  object  to. 

I  don't  think  it  is — I  mean,  I  am  not  sure  I  would  agree  with 
your  example  of  the  medical  unit  going  into  Croatia.  What  we  are 
really  talking  about  here  is  putting  substantial  numbers  of  U.S. 
forces  under  foreign  command,  or  at  least  that  is  where  I  would 
have  a  hang-up  about  it. 

I  don't  know  whether  that  touches  all  of  your  questions,  Mr.  Lan- 
tos, but  I  think  it — I  think  it  touches  on  most  of  them. 

Mr,  Lantos.  I  fully  agree  with  you,  but  if  I  may  just  follow  up 
on  one  item.  Certainly  in  the  case  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war  or  in 
Korea  where  the  bulk  of  the  forces  are  U.S.  forces,  no  one  would 
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accept  anything  but  U.S.  command.  But  isn't  it  in  our  interest  to 
have  multilateral  peacekeeping  operations  where  we  are  a  very 
minor  partner  in  the  total  effort,  where  we  may  supply  5  percent 
or  10  percent  of  the  forces,  or  even  less,  and  wouldn't  it  make  sense 
under  those  circumstances,  where  the  proposed  commander  is  ac- 
ceptable to  us,  to  live  with  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  will  always  be  a  participant  and  we  will  always 
be  carrying  our  share  of  the  burden,  in  my  view,  simply  by  paying 
25  percent  of  the  cost  of  every  operation.  And  I  think  the  argument 
against  putting  a  few  Americans  in,  in  order  to  make  the  point  that 
America  has  forces  there  as  well,  is  that  we  are — we  become  a  tar- 
get. We  are  so  big  that  when  we  put  our  little  pinkie  into  an  oper- 
ation like  that,  we  become  a  target;  and  I  don't  think  it  is  the  same 
thing  with  other  countries,  and  I  think  we  have  done  so  much  and 
we  will  continue  to  do  so  much  to  promote  peace  and  stability 
around  the  world,  and  I  think  most  countries  appreciate  and  un- 
derstand that,  and  I  think  we  can  make  our  contribution  to  those 
types  of  activities  or  actions  financially,  without  putting  American 
lives  at  risk. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  just  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from  California  Title  IV 
of  the  bill.  It  spells  out  command  of  U.S.  forces,  and  does  make  ex- 
ceptions for  Presidential  certification  for  foreign  command. 

Mr.  Baker.  Also,  if  I  might  just  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  hope 
my  statement  indicated,  while  I  would  oppose  placing  U.S.  forces 
under  foreign  command  generically,  I  still  believe  there  needs  to  be 
a  Presidential  waiver  provision  on  something  like  this,  so  that  the 
Chief  Executive,  the  Commander  in  Chief  will — if  he  deems  it  to 
be  in  the  national  interest  and  even  if  it  puts  a  greater  burden  on 
him — then,  he  would  still  be  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  fully  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Title  IV  provides  for  that,  Mr.  Secretary,  for 
the  waiver. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  I  know. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  again,  Mr.  Secretary,  I 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  thanking  you  for  that  very  fine  A- 
to-Z  tj^e  of  treatment  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  I  know  many  mem- 
bers will  ask  for  elaboration  in  a  number  of  areas. 

I  do  have  some  questions.  One  would  be,  if  you  could  elaborate 
when  I  yield  to  you,  if  you  would,  on  why  you  oppose  the  agree- 
ment with  North  Korea;  what  specifically  do  you  find  objectionable 
in  that  agreement? 

I  would  also  like  to  focus — one  of  the  hats  that  I  will  be  wearing 
in  this  Congress  is  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  and  we  have  a  hearing  scheduled  for  next 
week  on  the  ongoing  tragedy  in  Chechnya.  You  might  recall — I 
think  members  of  this  committee  will  recall — that  when  Mr. 
Gorbechev  used  military  force  against  the  innocent  civilians  in 
Lithuania,  it  was  Boris  Yeltsin  who  came  to  their  aid  and  called 
on  the  Russian  military  forces  to  stand  down. 

Now  we  see  a  situation  where  he  is  the  one — or  those  under 
him — who  have  unleashed  this  horrible  violation,  this  mass  viola- 
tion  of  human    rights    against   the   Chechens,    and   interestingly 
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enough,  a  number  of  politicians  and  leaders,  including  the  Prime 
Minister,  Chernomyrdin,  have  called  upon  Yeltsin  to  cease  and  de- 
sist in  this  terrible  brutality. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  Permanent  Council  of  the  OSCE  has 
just  adopted  a  statement  on  Chechnya  which  emphasizes  the  seri- 
ous violations  of  human  rights  and  international  humanitarian  law 
that  have  characterized  the  Russian  military's  action  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  Affirming  that  respect  for  OSCE  commitments  is  a  le- 
gitimate concern  of  alfsignatory  states,  the  OSCE  has  called  for  an 
immediate  cease-fire  and  the  beginning  of  negotiations  for  a  politi- 
cal settlement  while  respecting  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Rus- 
sian Federation. 

Furthermore,  the  OSCE  has  welcomed  Russia's  stated  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  with  the  OSCE  in  stabilizing  the  region,  restoring 
constitutional  order;  and  in  the  early  dispatch  of  an  OSCE  mission 
to  Chechnya.  I  think  this  is  a  positive  situation  in  terms  of  what 
the  people  in  Vienna  are  doing. 

If  you  could  speak  to  the  OSCE's  role  in  this — of  course,  it  is 
much  different  than  the  role  that  perhaps  the  United  Nations 
might  be  taking.  This,  I  think,  is  the  lead  organization  that  can 
really  have  an  impact  in  the  near  and  perhaps  in  the  long  term. 

What  are  the  implications  for  Russia  internally  and  for  its  neigh- 
bors, especially  in  li^ht  of  your  comment  that  places  like  the 
Ukraine  ought  to  be  mdependent  and  we  ought  to  be  supporting 
those  efforts  for  independence  as  the  morally  and  strategically 
sound  course  for  this  Nation  to  take? 

I,  like  you,  am  very  concerned  that  the  administration  has  con- 
tinually called  this  an  internal  matter.  I  think  they  are  in  a  state 
of  transition  from  that;  I  hope  they  are.  You  know,  this  kind  of  bru- 
tality is  not  an  internal  matter,  and  borders  are  no  reason  for  us 
to  be  silent  when  massive  violations  of  human  rights  are  taking 
place.  So  I  do  hope  the  administration  again  is  moving  into  the  di- 
rection of  saying  we  need  a  full-court  press  for  a  cessation  of  these 
hostilities. 

So  if  vou  could  speak  to  what  the  OSCE  is  doing,  its  role  and, 
again,  tne  implications  for  the  other  autonomous  regions  and  the 
other  republics  that  makes  up  the  Federation. 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  I  think,  as  I  indicated  in  my  statement,  that 
we  should  support,  and  I  have  expressed  support  for  what  the 
OSCE  is  doing  there.  I  also  pointed  out  that  the  massive  use  of 
force  here  is  tragic  and  deplorable,  and  the  killing  of  civilians  is  not 
consistent  with  the  development  of  Democratic  processes  and  ideals 
and  a  Democratic  system  within  Russia  itself. 

I  also  though,  Mr.  Smith,  said — and  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  keep  this  in  full  view — Chechnya  is  not  Latvia  or  Lithuania.  It 
is  not  Ukraine.  It  is  not  one  of  the  former  Republics  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union. 

We  had  a  strategic  interest  in  seeing  the  Soviet  Union  break  up 
and  in  seeing  these  countries  that  were  once  independent  become 
independent.  Chechnya  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Russian  Federa- 
tion, and  I  think  that  these  Helsmki  principles  and  the  Helsinki 
Accords — which,  afler  all,  is  a  human  rights  organization — require 
that  we  respect  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Russian  Federation. 
That  is  different  than  saying  it  is  an  internal  matter.  Clearly  we 
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have  an  obligation  to  express  our  concern  and  our,  almost,  outrage 
at  what  at  what  is  happening  in  terms  of  civilian  casualties,  and 
to  express  the  deplorable  nature  of  it;  and  we  need  to  do  whatever 
we  can  to  encourage  the  parties  to  resolve  the  differences.  And  that 
is  mostly  the — that  is  the  most  important  thing  that  OSCE  can  do 
and  is  doing. 

Let  me  say  one  other  thing  here  that  is  a  little  bit  more  of  a 
geo strategical  point,  geopolitical  point.  Russia  is  now  very  clearly 
absorbed  with  its  proolems  internally,  and  while  that  may  be  bad 
for  President  Yeltsin  in  terms  of  how  long  he  will  remain  in  power, 
it  is  not  necessarily  bad  for  the  development  of  reform  in  Russia; 
and  as  you  quite  correctly  pointed  out,  a  lot  of  reformers — Guidar 
and  Yuvlinski  and  a  whole  host  of  others  are  calling  upon  Yeltsin 
to  cease  in  much  the  same  way  that  he  called  upon  Gorbachev  to 
cease  and  desist. 

It  is  not  necessarily  bad  for  the  development  of  democracy  in 
Russia  and  it  is  not  necessarily  bad  from  the  standpoint  of  preserv- 
ing the  independence  of  these  small  countries  around  Russia  that 
were  once  a  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  because  Russia  is  so  inter- 
nally focused  now.  So  we  ought  to,  I  think,  be  aware  of  that. 

I  think  that  speaking  out  is  important.  I  think  we  should  be 
speaking  out  and  so  should  our  allies  in  Europe. 

Let  me  quickly  try  and  respond  to  your  question  about  North 
Korea.  As  I  indicated  in  my  statement,  my  biggest  problem  with  it 
is  that  it  was  a  complete  and  abrupt  flip-flop  in  policy  toward  a  re- 
gime that  we  have  very  little  reason  to  think  we  can — whose  word 
has  not  been  good  in  tne  past  and  who,  I  think,  we  have  very  little 
reason  to  believe  we  can  trust  in  the  future;  so  instead  of  taking 
steps  to  beef  up  our  forces  on  the  Korean  Peninsula,  instead  of 
going  into  the  U.N.  the  way  we  did  in  Desert  Storm  and  talking 
about  political  and  economic  sanctions  and  so  forth,  we  opted  for 
a  totally  different  approach,  quite  abruptly,  an  approach,  as  I  put 
in  my  statement,  that  is  all  carrots  and  no  sticks. 

My  basic  problem  with  the  agreement  is,  I  don't  think  their  word 
is  any  good.  We  have  taken  their  word  now  to  do  something  that 
they  promised  us  in  1991  that  they  were  going  to  do,  and  we  have 
given  them  5  years  to  do  it.  So  what  makes  us  think  that  they  are 
going  to  keep  their  word?  We  are  propping  up — ^this  agreement,  in 
my  view,  props  up  an  illegitimate  regime.  It  has  done  great  dam- 
age, I  think,  to  our  nonproliferation  efforts  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
because  would-be  proliferators  in  places  like  Baghdad  and  Tehran 
look  at  this  and  say,  why  should  we  observe  the  provisions  of  the 
NPT,  or  nuclear  safeguards  agreement,  when  we  can  get  oil  and 
nuclear  reactors,  $4  billion  worth,  for  going  ahead  and  taking  steps 
to  develop  our  weapon?  Then  we  will  trade  the  weapon  off  for  $5 
billion  or  something.  So  I  have  a  problem. 

Now,  having  said  all  that,  do  I  think  we  ought  to — do  I  think 
that  you  ought  to  step  in  and,  somehow  through  the  power  of  the 
purse,  foreclose  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  perform  on  the 
agreement?  I  really  don't.  Because  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  in  a  position  to  meet  the  rather  significant  risks 
that  would  be  involved  in  taking  that  kind  of  an  action. 

My  view  is,  this  is  not  a  good  agreement.  The  North  Koreans  are 
not  going  to  keep  it.  Everything,  it  seems  to  me,  depends  upon 
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their  promises  to  do  5  years  from  now  what  they  promised  us  they 
would  do  in  1991  and  (fidn't  do. 

Chairman  Oilman.  I  think  the  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr,  McNulty. 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee  for  welcoming  me  as  a  new  member,  and  I  look 
forward  to  serving  with  all  of  you  and  especially  with  my  long-time 
friend  and  colleague  from  New  York,  Chairman  Oilman. 

Thank  you  for  being  are  being  here,  Mr.  Secretary.  There  is  so 
much  I  want  to  ask  and  so  little  time  in  which  to  ask  it. 

I  want  to  touch  on  three  areas.  One,  we  have  a  very  clear  dis- 
agreement on.  I  am  going  to  make  a  statement  in  opposition  to 
something  you  said  and  then  I  would  like  to  ask  two  quick  ques- 
tions. 

With  regard  to  the  Middle  East,  in  my  25  years  in  public  office, 
I  have  been  involved  in  a  few  negotiations,  and  I  always  thought 
that  in  most  cases  you  entered  into  negotiations  without  pre- 
conditions. It  seems  to  me  that  with  regard  to  Syria  and  Israel, 
that  Assad's  precondition  has  always  been  that  Israel  cede  back  the 
Oolan  Heights.  It  troubles  me  that  you  seem  to  have  adopted  that 
position  as  well,  because  you  immediately  talk  about  whether  or 
not  we  should  station  U.S.  and  U.N.  troops  there. 

I  think  that  is  a  mistake.  I  think  that  anyone  who  has  been  on 
the  Oolan  Heights  on  a  clear  day  and  looked  across  to  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  has  understood  the  tremendous  security  risk  that 
would  be  involved  if  all  of  the  Grolan  were  ceded  back.  Of  course, 
that  is  a  matter  for  negotiation  between  the  two  parties. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  it  would  pose  an  unacceptable  security 
risk  to  the  future  of  the  State  of  Israel.  And,  furthermore,  I  think 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  be  talking  about  stationing  U.S.  troops 
there.  I  think,  first  of  all,  it  would  not  enjoy  support  in  this  coun- 
try; and  second,  I  think  we  should  realize  that  there  is  another 
point  of  view  in  Israel,  as  well.  Bebe  Netanyahu  many  times  has 
said,  and  he  has  said  directly  to  me,  that  he  does  not  support  such 
a  move.  Many  Israelis  are  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  since  their 
independence  in  1948,  Israel  has  survived  by  defending  itself.  I  call 
it  "the  miracle  of  Israel" — ^having  survived  all  through  those  years 
and  through  those  wars,  tremendously  outnumbered,  surrounded 
by  enemies.  They  have  asked  for  help  and  support  through  the 
years,  and  we  have  been  giving  it  to  them  as  a  good  friend  and 
ally.  But  they  have  never  ever  asked  any  soldier  from  any  other 
country,  including  the  United  States  of  America,  to  serve  in  defense 
of  that  country.  They  are  very  proud  of  that. 

I  don't  agree  with  your  conclusion  that  we  should  do  anything 
and  everything  we  can  in  order  to  get  a  "peace  agn'eement"  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  think  we  should  do  anything  and  everything  we  can 
to  get  a  "peace"  in  the  Middle  East,  a  lasting,  permanent  peace 
that  assures  the  security  of  the  State  of  Israel.  And  so  I  say  that 
to  you  in  a  bipartisan  fashion,  because  since  my  good  friend  and 
senior  colleague,  Tom  Lantos,  agrees  with  you  on  that  point,  I  also 
disagree  with  him.  But  let  me  get  to  my  questions. 

There  are  two  areas  where  I  thought  that  your  statements  were 
somewhat  vague,  and  they  are  in  relation  to  Bosnia  and  North 
Korea.  In  Bosnia,  I  happen  to  agn:'ee  with  Senator  Dole  that  the 
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basic  right  of  any  individual  or  country  is  the  right  of  self-defense. 
If  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  do  not  want  to  get  in- 
volved in  a  ground  war  in  that  area — and  I  agree  with  that  conclu- 
sion— then  I  think  the  basic  right  that  a  people  should  have  is  a 
right  of  self-defense.  Therefore,  I  support  lifting  the  arms  embargo; 
and  I  was  just  wondering  if  you  could  expand  a  little  bit  on  what 
you  think  ought  to  be  the  United  States'  policy  in  that  region. 

And  second,  I  wish  you  would  expand  a  little  bit  more  on  how 
you  feel  about  the  situation  in  North  Korea.  You  call  it  a  "wild 
card."  That  is  probably  the  understatement  of  the  century.  You  re- 
sponded a  little  bit  to  Chris  Smith's  question  about  why  you  oppose 
the  recently  concluded  agreement,  and  I  think  you  make  some  very 
good  points.  But  my  question  to  you  is,  what  would  you  do  with  re- 
gard to  North  Korea  if  you  were  the  President  of  the  United  States 
today? 

Mr.  Baker.  Let  me  take  that  one  first,  and  then  I  will  go  to 
Bosnia,  and  I  want  to  say  one  quick  word  on  Israel. 

What  I  would  do — what  I  would  have  done  is  to  do  what  we  did 
in  the  Gulf  when  North  Korea  refused  to  carry  out  her  commit- 
ments under  the  safe^ards  agreements  that  she  executed  back  in 
April  of  1991  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  Gulf  war.  When 
she  was  cited  by  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
the  Security  Council  for  noncompliance,  I  would  have,  at  that  time, 
favored  going  into  the  Security  Council  and  seeking  some  sanctions 
in  terms  of  political  and  economic  sanctions — talked  to  her  for  a 
reasonable  period  of  time.  If  you  can't  get  her  to  commit,  then  go 
in,  get  some  sanctions;  but  most  importantly  of  all,  beef  up  our 
forces  on  the  Peninsula  so  that  we  would  not  be  subject  to  threats 
and  blackmail,  if  you  will. 

Now,  having  forgone  that  policy  approach,  I  suppose  we  have  to 
see  if  this  agreement  can  be  made  to  work.  My  own  view  is  that 
the  North  Koreans,  as  I  have  indicated,  are  not  going  to  keep  the 
promises.  You  are  going  to  find  them  in  default,  and  at  that  time, 
I  think  it  is  going  to  oe  important  to  reexamine  the  policy  ap- 

E roach;  and  as  I  mentioned,  we  ought  to  be  looking  at  theater  anti- 
allistic  missile  systems  to  defend  our  troops  on  the  Peninsula,  and 
we  ought  to  continue  to  consider  doing  what  we  need  to  really  beef 
up  support  for  our  troops  and  not  be  put  off  or  scared  by  North  Ko- 
rea's bombastic  threats  of  war  in  the  South.  That  is  not  leadership. 

So  you  have  got  now — having  opted  for  this  course,  I  think  the 
United  States  has  to  spend  a  little  bit  of  time  here  seeing  if  it  will 
work.  I  don't  think  it  will  work. 

On  Bosnia,  I  said  in  my  statement,  you  know,  the  position  of  the 
Bush  administration  was  we  shouldn't  put  forces  in  there,  that  we 
had  fought — my  view,  frankly,  is  and  I  have  said  it  over  and  over, 
we  have  fought  three  wars  in  Europe  in  this  century,  two  hot  ones 
and  a  cold  one.  We  were  fortunate  to  win  them  all  with  our  allies, 
and  America  should  not  be  called  upon  to  clean  up  this  mess  that 
is  happening  on  Europe's  doorstep. 

Now,  that  was  a  consistent  policy  approach  that  we  had  through 
the  Bush  administration.  We  never  threatened  the  use  of  force,  we 
didn't  say  we  were  going  to  do  something  and  then  pull  back  and 
not  do  it — which  has  happened  now  at  great  cost,  I  think,  to  Ameri- 
ca's credibility. 
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So  what  do  we  do  now,  faced  with  a  situation  on  the  ground 
which  is  not  a  good  one?  I  think  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  sup- 
port the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  try  and  arrive  at  some  dip- 
lomatic or  political  solution.  The  Contact  Group  solution,  if  it  could 
be  negotiated,  that  is  fine. 

I  think  we  ought  to  stay  out  of  there.  We  ought  not  to  go  in  there 
by  air  or  on  the  ground,  but  if  this  war  should  spread  to  a  place 
like  Macedonia — and  that  is  why  I  mentioned  it  specifically  in  my 
statement,  and  there  is  a  real  risk  of  that — then  you  will  have  a 
broader  Balkan  war.  And  history  teaches  us  that  America  cannot 
abide  an  unstable  Europe,  and  we  will  ultimately  be  back  over 
there  if  we  get  a  broader  European  war  going;  and  if  something 
happens  in  Macedonia,  you  are  going  to  have  Bulgaria  and  Serbia, 
Macedonia,  Albania,  Greece,  a  whole  host  of  countries  involved. 

The  only  way  to  prevent  that,  in  my  view,  is  to  take  an  approach 
that  we  were  not  able  to  take  when  Yugoslavia  first  began  to  break 
up,  and  that  is  to  make  it  a  mission  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance, 
redefine  the  mission  of  the  Alliance  to  include  preserving  peace  and 
stability  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  tell  people  that  are  tempt- 
ed to  adventure  in  Macedonia,  if  you  do  so,  you  will  face  the  full 
force  and  fury  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance. 

That  will  mean  we  would — we  must  be  prepared  to  show  the 
leadership  in  this  country  necessary  to  bring  the  American  people 
into  support  of  that  policy.  But  I  think  it  could  save  us  a  lot  worse 
problems  down  the  line.  So  that  is  what  I  would  do. 

With  respect  to  the  specific  question  of  lifting  the  embargo,  no. 
Why?  Because  we  cannot  act  unilaterally  in  an  instance  such  as 
this,  in  defiance  of  Security  Council  resolutions  that  we  ourselves 
have  voted  for,  unless  we  expect  other  countries  to  do  the  same 
thing.  We  think  it  is  important  to  keep  the  sanctions  on  Iraq.  If 
we  unilaterally  ignore  the  sanctions,  the  Security  Council  sanctions 
with  respect  to  Bosnia,  our  allies  are  going  to  ignore  them  with  re- 
spect to  Iraq. 

What  we  should  be  doing  is  making  an  effort  that  I  don't  think 
has  been  made  yet  to  get  those  sanctions  lifted  multilaterally.  Go 
into  the  Security  Council;  if  somebody  is  going  to  veto  the  lifting 
of  those  sanctions,  make  them  stand  up  before  world  public  opinion 
and  veto  it,  but  don't  do  it  unilaterally.  We  have  already  seen  what 
that  does  to  the — what  kind  of  strains  that  puts  on  the  North  At- 
lantic Alliance,  which,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  my  state- 
ment, is  extraordinarily  important  to  the  United  States. 

We  are  now  at  odds  with  our  closest  allies,  Britain  and  France. 
We  shouldn't  be.  We  shouldn't — there  is  a  much  greater  interest  at 
stake  here  than — if  I  may  say  so,  than  lifting  the  embargo  in 
Bosnia;  and  that  is  preserving  this  alliance  that  has  been  the  most 
successful  security  and  political  alliance  in  history. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  last  word  on  Israel. 

Actually,  I  think  you  may  have  misunderstood  me.  What  I  said 
in  my  statement  and  what  I  firmly  believe  is,  if  the  Governments 
of  Israel  and  S>Tia  come  to  us  and  ask  us  to  do  this,  we  should  do 
it.  I  don't  see  now  there  could  be  any  argument  with  that,  and  I 
am  not  prejudging  an>lhing.  I  didn't  say  anything  about  a  return 
of  all  or  anj-thing  else.  If  the  government's 
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Mr.  McNuLTY.  What  is  your  view  on  that?  What  is  your  view  on 
the  Grolan? 

Mr.  Baker.  My  view  is,  it  is  a  matter  to  be  negotiated  between 
Israel  and  Syria,  but  if  they  come  to  the  United  States,  both  gov- 
ernments, and  say,  this  is  how  we  make  it  work,  we  should  not 
have  preemptively  said,  under  no  circumstances  will  we  do  this. 

Mr.  McNuLTY.  Surely,  Mr.  Secretary 

Chairman  Oilman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  McNuLTY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you. 

The  gentlelady  from  Kansas,  Mrs.  Meyers. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Thank  you. 

It  is  so  good  to  have  you  with  us  again,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  have 
several  questions,  and  I  am  going  to  try  to  ask  them  in  30  seconds 
and  then  see  if  you  can  take  the  rest  of  the  time  to  answer. 

You  mentioned — ^you  talked  about  Taiwan  and  the  fact  that  we 
are  going  to  have  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  Pacific,  and  cer- 
tainly Taiwan  is  a  very  important  partner  there.  What  they  really 
want  is  a  seat  in  the  U.N.,  and  so  my  first  question  would  be, 
should  Taiwan  have  a  seat  in  the  U.N.  and  how  can  we  help  to 
bring  that  about? 

You  said  that  NATO  should  extend  to  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Czechoslovakia.  I  agree  with  that. 

Also,  would  you  include  the  Baltics? 

Mr.  Baker.  Include  what. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  The  Baltics.  And  what  will  happen  to  our  relations 
with  Russia,  who  has  said  they  don't  want  NATO  taken  right  to 
their  back  door? 

And  finally,  you  have  had  the  unique  experience  of  serving  as 
both  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Secretary  of  State,  and  from 
that  perspective,  what  would  you  recommend  to  deal  with  the 
Mexican  peso  crisis,  the  economic  crisis  there?  Because  you  have 
also  said  how  important  NAFTA  is,  and  before  we  extend  free  trade 
agreements  further  into  Central  and  South  America,  we  are  clearly 
going  to  have  to  know  what  to  do  when  we  have  an  economic  weak- 
ness in  a  country. 

Mr.  Baker.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Meyers.  Let  me  start  with  the 
NATO  questions  and  come  back  to  Taiwan  and  Mexico,  if  I  can. 

I  think  that  there  would  have  been  a  way  to  expand  NATO  to 
include  Poland,  Hungary  and  the  Czech  Republic  at  the  summit 
last  January  and  do  it  in  a  manner  that  would  not  have  put  the 
Russians  off  so  substantially  that  it  would  have  been  against  our 
national  interest.  I  think  that  window  of  opportunity  closed,  but  I 
think  it  is  so  important  that  we  do  this,  that  we  have  to  go  ahead 
and  do  it  and  just — and  make  it  clear  to  the  Russians  that  nobody 
can  have  a  veto  on  how  and  when  and  where  this  most  successful 
security  alliance  expands;  and  that  if  they  continue  on  the  course 
of  reform  domestically  and — I  mean  politically  and  economically, 
that  ultimately  and  down  the  line,  who  knows,  there  may  be  room 
for  others. 

The  reason  I  think  it  is  so  important  to  bring  Poland,  Hungary 
and  the  Czech  Republic  in  is  because,  not  so  much  out  of  a  fear 
for  their  security,  but  because  I  think  it  will  promote  stability — and 
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follow  me  here  for  a  minute — on  the  continent.  And  follow  me  if 
you  will. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  a  situation  where  a  Hungarian  populist, 
campaigning  for  President  of  Hungary,  would  say,  I  am  for  a  great- 
er Hungary  because  Hungary  has  vast  minorities  of  people  right 
across  her  borders  in  Slovakia  and  Romania  and  other  places,  and 
someone  could  come  to  power  on  a  platform  of,  let's  have  a  greater 
Hungary.  It  would  be  much  less  likely — ^that  would  be  much  less 
likely  to  happen,  in  my  view,  if  Hungary  were  a  part  of  the  political 
alliance  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  Because  we 
tend  to  forget  that  NATO  is  not  just  a  security  alliance,  but  a  polit- 
ical alliEince.  So  that  has — that  would  tend,  I  think,  to  promote  sta- 
bihty. 

Otherwise  you  are  going  to  see,  I  am  afraid,  in  the  center  of  Eu- 
rope the  same  kinds  of  problems  we  are  seeing  in  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia— at  least  you  could.  So  that  is  why  I  disting^shed  between 
the  Baltic  States  on  the  one  hand  and  Hungary,  the  Czech  Repub- 
lic and  Poland  on  the  other. 

Ultimately,  yes,  maybe  we  should  consider  extending  NATO  to 
the  Baltic  States,  too.  We  have  always  stood  up  strongly  in  favor 
of  their  independence.  We  never  recognized  their  incorporation  into 
the  Soviet  Union.  That  is  still  the  position  of  the  United  States. 
But  there  is  another  purpose  to  be  served,  I  think,  by  going  first 
to  Poland,  Hungary  and  the  Czech  Republic. 

And  I  think — I  nope  that  has  answered  your  question  with  re- 
spect to  our  relations  with  Russia  if  we  expand  it. 

On  Taiwan,  let  me  just  say  that  that  is  an  extraordinarily  sen- 
sitive question  about  the  seat  in  the  U.N.,  and  frankly,  I  think,  as 
I  indicated  in  answer  to  another  question,  with  the  cross-straits 
economic  ties  that  are  developing  and  the  investment  by  Taiwanese 
on  the  mainland  and  the  cross-straits  traffic,  I  frankly  think,  given 
enough  time,  the  political  situation  will  sort  itself  out — I  really  be- 
lieve that — and  I  think  it  will  sort  itself  out  in  a  way  that  does 
not — that  is  not  destructive  of  the  vibrant  democracy  that  exists  on 
Taiwan. 

I  can  understand  Taiwan,  with  the  example  of  the  two  Koreas 
before  it,  saying,  we  ought  to  have  our  own  seat  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, but  it  is  going  to  depend,  of  course,  upon  finally  resolving  the 
differences  between  the  Peoples  Republic  and  Taiwan.  The  Peoples 
Republic,  of  course,  says  there  is  one  China  with  two  systems;  and 
Taiwan  says,  there  is  one  China  and  two  governments;  and  there 
has  to  be  a  resolution  of  that  very  difficult  issue. 

I  think  that  in  terms  of  the  United  States,  it  is  very  difficult  for 
us  to  talk  about  supporting  a  seat  for  Taiwan  in  the  United  Na- 
tions in  light  of  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act,  which  is  law  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  in  light  of  longstanding  policy  under  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  administrations. 

Now,  let  me  answer  your  question  about  Mexico,  because  that  is 
about  the  most  important  question  I  think  I  have  heard  this  morn- 
ing; and  I  have  a  fair  amount  of  familiarity  with  debt  problems  in- 
volving Mexico,  because  when  I  became  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
of  course,  we  had  the  debt  crisis  in  full  flower;  and  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant for  people  to  understand  that  what  we  have  here  is  real- 
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ly — it  is  a  short-term — hopefully,  short-term,  but  in  any  event,  a  li- 
quidity problem  and  not  a  solvency  problem. 

Mexico  is  not  bankrupt.  Mexico  had  a  solvency  problem  back  in 
the  days  of  the  1980's  when  we  had  all  that  accumulated  debt; 
right  now,  they  have  got  a  liquidity  problem  and  they  have  a  prob- 
lem with  confidence. 

And  let  me  say  that  the  United  States  has  a  very  big  stake  in 
helping  Mexico  overcome  her  crisis  in  confidence  in  any  way  that 
we  can.  We  should  be  supportive.  The  fact  that  the  administration 
has  come  forward  and  participated  in  a  support  line — swap  line  in 
an  international  package  is,  in  my  view,  very  good.  It  is  absolutely 
the  right  thing  to  do. 

There  is  some  risk,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  confidence  crisis  in 
Mexico,  which  again  is  liquidity  and  not  solvency,  could  spread.  It 
could  be  systemic  in  the  sense  that  you  could  see  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence begin  to  develop  in  the  economies  of  many  other  Latin 
countries,  perhaps  unjustifiably.  You  could  see  investment  begin  to 
be  withdrawn  from  countries  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  even 
some  countries  in  Asia;  and  let's  not  forget,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  it  has  been  the  consistent  and  principled  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  movement  to  the  free  market  system,  to  free 
enterprise  and  to  the  development  of  pluralistic  democratic  sys- 
tems, and  so  we  have  a  stake  in  not  seeing  those  types  of  efforts 
subverted  by  a  cash  flow  crisis,  if  you  will,  in  Mexico. 

Chairman  Oilman.  The  gentlelad/s  time  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Moran. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  intrigued  by  the  relatively  criti- 
cal tone  of  your  statement  with  regard  to  this  administration's  for- 
eign policy  because  no  administration  has  followed  a  more  consist- 
ent foreign  policy  with  the  previous  administration,  given  a  par- 
tisan transition  of  the  White  House,  than  has  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration followed  Bush  administration  foreign  policy.  Whether  it  be 
from  Republican  to  Democratic  hands  or  Democratic  to  Republican 
hands,  it  has  been  a  continuum.  So  you  ought  to  feel  quite  flattered 
really  in  Secretary  Christopher's  recommendations  being  so  consist- 
ent with  your  prior  policy. 

But  in  that  context,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  first  about  Bosnia. 
When  you  were  Secretary  of  State,  did  Admiral  Border,  who  was 
then  in  charge  of  the  Adriatic  presence  at  the  time  that  Serbian 
warships  bombed  Dubrovnik,  did  he  recommend  that  we  sink  those 
warships  because  if  we  did  not  stop  this  aggression  that  it  would 
expand  throughout  the  Balkan  area: 

Do  you  recall 

Mr.  Baker.  I  don't  recall  an  instance  where  Serbian  warships — 
I  didn't  know  that  the  Serbs  had  warships. 

Mr.  Moran.  There  was  shelling  of  Dubrovnik,  excuse  me,  and 
when  the  shelling  began,  was  there  not  a  recommendation  that  we 
stop  it,  at  the  initiation  of  it? 

Mr.  Baker.  Congressman,  I  don't  recall  any  such  recommenda- 
tion, but  that  is  not  to  say  that  there  might  not  have  been  a  rec- 
ommendation. It  probably  would  have  gone  up  through  channels  at 
DOD  and  would  not  necessarily  have  come  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  Moran.  So  you  are  not  aware  of  any  recommendation  for  us 
to  intervene  in  the  initial  shelling  of  Dubrovnik? 
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Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  I  was  aware  of  discussions  at  the  time  about 
whether  or  not  we  should,  just  as  I  was  aware  of  discussions 
throughout  the  development  of  the  crisis  about  the  extent  to  which 
we  might  want  to  take  some  sort  of  military  action,  the  extent  to 
which  we  might  want  to  intervene,  ranging  all  the  way  from  put- 
ting troops  in  on  the  ground  to  using  our  NATO  air.  There  were 
debates  at  the  level  of  principals  about  that. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  And  you  consistently  argued  for  nonintervention? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  consistently  argued  against  nonintervention  in 
terms  of — insofar  as  putting  anybody  in  tnere  on  the  ground  is  con- 
cerned, absolutely. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  But  not  necessarily  using  air  power  in  concert  with 
NATO? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  that  is  right,  but  that  was  a — that  was  at  a  rel- 
atively advanced  stage  of— I  think  it  was  just  before  I  left  office  as 
Secretary  of  State,  perhaps  July  or  August  of  1992. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  It  was  your  recommendation,  was  it  not,  that  the 
arms  embargo  be  imposed  on  the  nations  within  Yugoslavia? 

Mr.  Baker.  Absolutely,  because  at  the  time — well,  this  was  an 
embargo  we  imposed  against  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  understand,  but 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  which  extended  to  all.  Because  of  what  was  hap- 
pening there,  we  felt  that  it  was  important  that  some  action  be 
taken  to  try  and  foreclose  the  possibilities  of  conflict  and  the  possi- 
bility of  a  civil  war. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  But  at  the  time,  the  conflict  was  between  the  Serbs 
and  the  Croatians;  Bosnia  was  really  not  involved  directly? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  Bosnia  I  don't  think  had  been — I  think  at  that 
point  Bosnia  was  still  a  part  of  the  former  Yugoslavia,  Congress- 
man. I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  Moran.  Well,  but  the  point  being  that  since  Croatia  and  Ser- 
bia had  substantial  access  to  arms,  then  it  would  appear  to  be  an 
appropriate  recommendation.  However,  Bosnia  did  not  have  com- 
parable access  to  arms,  and  that  is  a  central  issue,  and  I  think  a 
central  factor  in  driving  the  maiority — Senate  majority  leader's  rec- 
ommendation as  to  a  lilting  of  tne  arms  embargo,  because,  in  effect, 
that  only  punitively  applied  to  Bosnia  because  of  their  lack  of  ac- 
cess. And  so,  in  effect,  they  have  become — or  they  have  not  had  the 
capability. 

Mr.  Baker.  Congressman,  you  are  absolutely  right,  and  those  are 
the  very  arguments  that  I  think  should  be  made  very  forcefully  in 
the  Security  Council  in  order  to  get  the  embargo  lifted,  because  I 
think  the  embargo  should  be  lifted  and  should  have  been  lifted  a 
long  time  ago. 

My  problem  is,  doing  it  unilaterally  in  a  manner  that  frays  our 
relations  with  our  closest  allies — Britain,  France  and  others  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance — and  brings  other  countries  to  the  point  of 
unilaterally  disregarding  Security  Council  resolutions  where  we 
have  an  interest  in  seeing  them  maintained,  like  Iraq.  That  is — I 
don't  argue  with  you  on  the  merits.  I  am  certainly  of  the  same 
view. 

Mr.  Moran.  Well,  I  think  that  we  have  gone  to  extreme — ^gone 
to  extremes  to  be  responsive  to  Russia's  interests  as  well,  even  to 
the 
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Mr.  Baker,  No,  I  would  make — I  would  take  it  to  the  Security 
Council,  and  if  Russia  is  going  to  veto  it,  make  her  stand  up  in 
front  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  and  veto  it.  That  is  where 
the  administration,  in  my  view,  has  fallen  down.  We  should  have 
been  in  the  Security  Council  months  ago  to  get  the  embargo  lifted. 

May  I  say  one  last  thing,  Mr.  Chairman?  I  see  the  light  is  out. 
Your  comment  about  consistency,  the — I  don't  think  that — I  don't 
think  it  washes.  Congressman.  The  Clinton  administration  has 
moved  over  to  support  positions  that  the  Bush  administration  had 
supported  in  a  number  of  areas,  yes,  but  we — ^but  the  positions  that 
I  have  criticized  in  my  statement — that  is,  Haiti,  Somalia,  China, 
and  what  the  Clinton  administration  has  done  in  Bosnia — were 
never  things  that  we  supported,  advocated  or  pursued  more. 

Chairman  Oilman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  Mr.  Chabot. 

Mr.  Chabot.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  you  speak  a  few 
years  back  when  were  you  in  Cincinnati  for  Bill  Oradison,  and  then 
Rob  Portman  at  the  Queen  City  Club  about  six  months  ago,  so  it 
is  good  to  see  you  again.  I  find  it  very  disturbing,  while  the  present 
administration  is  substantially  reducing  U.S.  military  forces,  they 
nonetheless  have  either  deployed  forces  or  threatened  to  do  so,  it 
seems,  more  and  more  frequently.  It  can  be  assumed,  I  would 
think,  that  our  enemies  are — those  that  are  unfriendly  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  aware  of  this  as  well;  and  I  was  just  wondering  if  you 
are  concerned  about  this  direction  and  what  you  would  suggest 
that  we  do,  either  in  the  area  of  our  military  forces  or  perhaps  to 
be  able  to  be  more  careful  in  using  those  forces. 

Mr.  Baker.  Congressman,  what  I  said  in  my  statement  is,  I 
think  we  need  to  go  to  a — to  a  principle,  if  you  will,  of  selective  en- 
gagement. We  need  to  assess  the  national  interest.  We  need  to  look 
at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  realpolitik  considerations,  but  also  the 
principles  and  values  that  have  made  this  country  great;  and  then 
we  need  to  decide  in  which  instances,  in  which  cases  it  makes 
sense  for  us  to  use  our  military  as  part  of  our  political  goals,  our 
diplomatic  goals,  and  in  what  cases  it  doesn't. 

I  said  I  think  that  I  didn't  think  it  made  sense  for  us  to  leave 
Americans  under  U.N.  command  in  Somalia  and  embrace,  there- 
fore, the  U.N.'s  goal  of  nation-building.  We  don't  have  a  national 
interest  in  nation-building  in  Somalia.  I  said  I  thought  it  was  a 
mistake  to  pursue,  with  the  costs  and  other  things  involved,  and 
the  risks  involved,  a  full-scale  military  and,  it  would  appear,  ex- 
tended military  occupation  of  Haiti. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  look  at  the  problem  we  were  faced  with 
in  the  Gulf,  clearly  the  national  interest  required  that  we  engage 
and  that  we  engage  in  a  rather  massive  way.  That  is  the  only  thing 
I  know  to  tell  you. 

I  think  that  sometimes  we  will — policymakers  will  conclude  that 
the  national  interest  requires  that  we  go  in.  Other  times,  we  will 
conclude  that  it  doesn't. 

I,  for  one,  would — for  instance,  I  would  support  a  humanitarian 
use  of  our  military  from  time  to  time  where  we  can  save  lives,  but 
not  ^et  involved  in  political  issues  and  peacekeeping  and  policing 
and  m  nation-building. 
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I,  for  one,  supported  the  idea  of  trying  to  save  lives  in  Rwanda. 
I  think  that  that  was  a  morally,  and  from  other  perspectives,  that 
was  a  proper  use  of  American  forces.  But  there  are  other  instances, 
and  I  have  cited  them  to  you,  where  I  would  disagree. 

Mr.  Chabot.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Smith,  Would  my  friend  yield  very  briefly? 

Mr.  Chabot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  Just  to  remind  new  members  that  Secretary  Baker 
was  instrumental — and  I  was  sent,  along  with  five  other  members, 
at  the  time  when  the  Kurds  were  fleeing  the  tyranny  of  Saddam 
Hussein.  The  humanitarigm  use  of  our  military  literally  saved  thou- 
sands of  Kurds  from  starvation  and  death  due  to  exposure  from  the 
elements,  and  then  we  were  able  to  pass  the  baton  to  the  tradi- 
tional humanitarian  organizations,  the  Red  Cross  and  the  like. 

Mr.  Baker.  You  are  talking  about  Operation  Provide  Comfort, 
and  that  is  another  example,  I  think,  of  a  proper  use  of  our  defense 
capabilities. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Faleomavaega,  the  gentleman  from 
American  Samoa. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

And  I  too  would  like  to  offer  my  personal  welcome  to  you,  Mr. 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Baker.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  And  it  has  always  been  a  privilege  for  me, 
over  the  years,  the  opportunities  that  you  have  had  to  testify  before 
this  committee,  for  which  you  have  my  respect  for  you,  and  the  tre- 
mendous work  that  you  have  done  as  former  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  indicated  in  your  statement  that  you  have 
always  been  a  strong  advocate  and  supporter  of  the  congressional 
passage  of  OATT  and  NAFTA,  and  I  am  sure  you  were  personally 
involved  with  the  negotiations,  the  provisions  of  these  very  impor- 
tant trade  agreements  dealing  with  our  country;  and  I  would  just 
like  to  know  what  your  perspective  is,  if  the  United  States  is  going 
to  involve  itself  with  these  regional  trade  blocs,  we  are  doing  it  now 
with  NAFTA,  and  I  believe  in  the  process  we  are  doing  it  with 
APEC,  and  I  suspect  we  might  also  do  it  with  ASEAN.  Of  course, 
the  Europeans  have  currently  their  own  European  economic  mar- 
ket. 

I  want  to  know  what  your  impressions  are  in  terms  of  resolving 
possible  trade  conflicts  in  terms  of,  here  we  have  GATT,  supposedly 
the  global  aspects  of  trying  to  provide  fair  trade  among  the  dif- 
ferent countries  at  the  same  time  we  are  involved  with  these  re- 
gional trade  blocs.  Can  you  share  with  us  if  there  are  any  pluses 
and  minuses  where  there  definitely  will  be  conflicts  in  these  dif- 
ferent schemes,  so  to  speak,  involved  with  our  country's  interest  as 
far  as  our  economy  is  concerned? 

And  in  line  with  that,  I  have  one  additional  question,  also,  to 
raise  with  you.  Without  question,  our  country  directly  is  involved 
with  the  current  trend  of  having  a  global  economy,  a  global  commu- 
J^ity,  a  global  trade — -just  about  everything — ^but  I  have  a  different 
equation  about  this  global  structure  that  we  are  trying  to  involve 
ourselves,  hopefully  saying  that  when  you  have  free  market  and 
free  trade,  it  is  good  for  the  economy  of  America. 
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I  make  this  request:  What  do  we  do  with  this  $120  pair  of  Nike 
shoes?  If  you  talk  about  fair  trade,  where  a  shoe  that  probably 
cost — labor  costs  about  $5  by  the  time  it  ends  up  in  the  market, 
retail  value  here  in  the  United  States  ends  up  at  $120,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  effect  of  this  kind  of  trade  is  really  not  only 
conducive  for  the  average  working  American  here  in  our  country — 
it  is  just  that  there  are  lower  echelons;  the  blue-collar  workers  in 
our  country  are  the  ones  that  end  up  being  the  losers;  and  I  wanted 
to  ask  you  if  you  could  reconcile  this  dilemma. 

Mr.  Baker.  Let  me  try  and  answer  your  question  this  way.  In 
every  free  trade  agreement,  there  are  winners  and  there  are  losers, 
and  it  is  wrong  to  pretend  otherwise.  There  will  be  some  losers.  On 
balance,  the  reason  free  trade  makes  good  economic  sense  is  that, 
on  balance,  there  are  alwavs  more  winners  than  there  are  losers, 
and  we  know  that  free  trade  generates  economic  activity  and  that, 
in  turn,  creates  jobs.  But  to  say  that  there  are  not  going  to  be  some 
who  will  lose  is  not  correct. 

With  respect  to  your  first  question  about,  in  how  do  the  systems, 
the  GATT  and  the  free  trade  agreements,  fit  with  each  other,  I 
would  answer  it  by  saying  that  NAFTA  is  a  GATT-consi stent  free 
trade  agreement.  It  meets  the  standards  that  are  set  forth  in  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  for  entering  into  free 
trade  agreements  that  are  deemed  to  be  consistent  with  the  larger 
universal  package.  So  there  is  no  inconsistency  there. 

And  if  we  should  do  what  I  have  suggested  in  my  statement — 
that  is,  extend  NAFTA  to  other  countries  in  Latin  America — if  we 
should  look  at  the  possibility  of  participating  in  free  trade  agree- 
ments that  would  involve  our  Pacific  trading  partners,  those  agree- 
ments will  be  GATT-consistent,  just  like  the  European  Commu- 
nity's agreements  have  to  be  GATT-consistent. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Would  you  agree  with  me,  Mr.  Secretary, 
and  maybe — I  am  not  a  economist  certainly,  but  I  have  this  con- 
cern. 

There  is  no  question  that  corporate  America  is  going  to  benefit 
from  these  trade  agreements,  and  I  am  looking  at  the  more  affluent 
people  that  make  a  lot  of  money  in  the  process.  It  is  the  average 
worker  that  makes  the  minimum  wage  that  seems  to  me — ^that 
really  is  on  the  losing  side  on  these  trade  agreements  that  we  are 
involved  with,  and  I  wanted  to  say  that  rather  than  saying  "free 
trade,"  let's  talk  about  "fair  trade." 

How  is  this  going  to  protect  the  American  workers  in  jobs  leaving 
this  country,  where  corporations  are  simply  going  to  pack  and 
leave;  and  nas  been  the  process  for  the  past  several  years,  where 
companies  simply  leave  because  of  lower  labor  costs,  manifesting 
the  fact  that  they  want  to  make  more  money,  which  is  fine,  but  at 
the  expense  of  the  working  people  here  in  our  country 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  there  are  going  to  be  more  jobs  created.  Con- 
gressman, than  there  are  jobs  eliminated.  There  will  be  jobs  elimi- 
nated, but  there  will  be  far  more  jobs  created;  and  I  don't  think 
that  free  trade  just  benefits,  if  I  may  suggest  it,  business,  industry 
and  corporate  America. 

I  don't  know  what  the  numbers  are  anymore.  I  used  to,  as  Sec- 
retaiy  of  the  Treasury,  but  the  vast,  vast,  vast,  vast  majority  of 
jobs  in  this  country  are  generated  by  business  and  industry.  That 
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is  where  the  jobs  come  from,  so  as  American  business  and  industry 
expand,  the  job  base  expands  and  the  number  of  American  jobs  ex- 
pands. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Would  you  at  least  agree  that — despite  all 
the  criticisms  that  this  administration  has  had  with  its  foreign 
policies,  can  we  at  least  give  credit  to  the  President,  he  has  kept 
us  out  the  war  the  last  2  years? 

Mr.  Baker.  Out  of  what? 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  War. 

Mr.  Baker.  Sure,  you  bet.  That  is  why  I  think  that  his  decision 
not  to  go  into  Bosnia  by  the  way  on  the  ground  was  absolutely  the 
right  decision,  and  I  hope  that  it  sticks;  and  I  would  hope  we  would 
twx.e  a  second  look  at  the  commitment  the  President  made  to  send 
25,000  Americans  over  there  as  peacekeepers  in  Bosnia  because 
that  is  a  very,  very  dicey  situation. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Oilman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Hi,  Jim,  nice  to  see  you.  Pardon  me.  This 
may — this  is  off  the  subject  a  little  bit,  but  I  don't  get  you  in  front 
of  a  witness  stand  very  often. 

During  your  time  at  the 

Chairman  Oilman.  Could  the  gentleman  speak  closer  to  the 
mike? 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  During  your  time  at  the  White  House,  during 
your  time  as  Secretary  of  tne  Treasury,  during  your  time  as  Sec- 
retary of  State,  did  you  ever  see  any  information,  either  in  written 
form  or  in  briefing,  that  indicated  that  the  United  States  had  left 
behind  American  military  personnel  in  Vietnam  after  we  exited  in 
1975? 

Mr.  Baker.  Say  it  again,  Dana.  That  we  did  what? 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Did  you  ever  see  any  information  at  as  Sec- 
retary of  State  or  at  your  time  at  the  White  House  or  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  either  in  written  form  or  in  briefing  that  indicated 
that  the  United  States  had  left  behind  American  military  personnel 
in  Vietnam  after  we  exited  in  1975? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  I  have  seen  that  suggestion  made,  absolutely. 
A  lot  of  people  have  argued  that. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  No.  I  am  talking  about  in  official  briefings. 
Was  there  information  given  to  you  by  our  intelligence  services 
that  indicated  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  official  briefings  would  have  certainly  taken 
note  of  the  fact  that  that  was — ^that  that  was  alleged  to  have  hap- 
pened. I  don't  remember — I  don't  remember  a  specific  briefing  say- 
ing that  it  was — that  it  was  conclusively  proven  to  have  happened. 
I  don't  remember  that,  but  I  remember  a  lot  of  controversy  about 
it,  Dana,  involving  administrations,  frankly,  before  ours. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Yes,  all  right.  You  were  in  Belgrade  in  1989, 
I  believe,  as  Secretary  of  State.  Shortly  thereafter,  Serbians 
launched  a  major  offensive  against  Croatia.  Do  you  think  that  any- 
thing you  said  in  Belgrade  during  that  time  period  might  have  led 
them  to  believe  the  United  States  would  accept  that  as  an  accept- 
able policy,  of  having  the  Serbian  domination  of  that  area,  thus 
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Mr.  Baker.  No,  absolutely  not. 

What  I  said,  and  the  intention — because  I  am  writing  a  book 
about  my  years  as  Secretary  of  State,  so  I  have  gone  back  and  re- 
viewed the  transcripts  of  some  of  those  meetings.  What  I  said  was 
that  if  there  were  unilateral  declarations  of  independence  followed 
by  the  use  of  force  that  foreclosed  possibilities  for  peaceful  breakup, 
peaceful  negotiation  as  required,  again,  by  the  Helsinki  Accords, 
that  it  would  kick  off  the  damndest  civil  war  they  had  ever  seen; 
and  that  is  exactly  what  happened.  And  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  it  was  Slovenia  and  Croatia  who  unilaterally  declared  inde- 
pendence in  the  face  of  those  kinds  of  warnings.  They  used  force 
to  seize  their  border  posts,  and  that  indeed  triggered  the  civil  con- 
flict that  we  had  suggested  was  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Mr.  Secretary,  wouldn't  that  statement 

Mr.  Baker.  The  decision  of  the  United  States  was  made  early 
and  we  stuck  to  it  consistently,  that  we  were  not  going  to  put 
American  troops  in  there  to  solve  this  problem. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mr.  Secretary,  wouldn't  the  statement  that 
you  just  made,  taken  in  the  context  of  the  day  and  also,  especially, 
taken  in  the  context  of  the  fact  that  we  slapped  an  embargo 
against  those  people  who  were  basically  disarmed — the  Croatians 
did  not  have  the  arms;  the  Serbians  had  the  arms. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  embargo  was  primarily  against  the  Serbians  and 
was  mostly  effective  against  the  Serbians,  but  it  applied  to  all  of 
Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mr.  Secretanr,  with  all  due  respect,  I  think 
that  interpretation — I  think  a  lot  of  people  disagree  that  that  inter- 
pretation of  the  embargo  was  against  the  Serbians.  At  that  time, 
the  Serbians  had  control  of  the  arms  of  the  Yugoslavian  Army,  and 
the  other  people  seeking  their  own  independence,  seeking  basically 
self-determination  were  basically  disarmed. 

Mr.  Baker,  Yes,  but  we  wanted,  and  so  did  all  of  our  European 
allies — and  by  the  way,  the  position  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  maintaining  the  territorial  integrity  of  Yugoslavia  was  sup- 
ported by  32  countries  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe.  Eveiyone  supported  that,  and  it  was  the  right  pol- 
icy, and  it  is  too  bad  we  didn't  stand  up  for  that  policy  for  longer 
than  we  did. 

Let  me  say  this,  that  the  embargo,  Dana,  was  applied  against  the 
Serbians.  It  was  primarily  intended  to  prevent  them  from  getting 
additional  armaments  and  fuel  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  it,  to 
some  extent,  worked. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Well,  at  the  time  when  Dubrovnik,  as  we 
heard  my  colleague  from  Virginia  mentioning  the  bombardment  of 
Dubrovnik,  I  think  it  should  nave  been  clear  to  us  that  if  the  Ser- 
bians had  the  tanks  to  roll  into  their  neighbors  and  they  had  ves- 
sels equipped  with  missiles  to  basically  lay  into  rubble  this  historic 
town  of  Dubrovnik,  that  perhaps  the  embargo  was  not  a  good  tactic 
because  it  was  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  aggressor. 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  you  could  argue  that  in  hindsight.  I  am  not 
sure  I  would  agree  with  that.  I  think  it  was  important  that  the 
international  community  take  some  action  at  the  time.  We  were 
not  prepared  to  put  American  lives  at  risk  over  there,  but  we  did 
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at  least  get  the  Europeans  to  come  forward  and  take  some  political 
and  economic  measures. 

Let  me  say  one  other  thing,  just  so  there  is  no  mistake  about  it. 
The  Serbians  are  the  most  egregious  aggressors  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia,  but  there  are  no  Boy  Scouts  over  there.  Don't  make 
any  mistake  about  it.  There  aren't.  There  have  been  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  all  of  the  parties.  It  is  a  conflict  that  goes  back  almost 
2,000  years. 

Croatia  is  now  demanding  that  U.N,  peacekeepers  leave.  That 
can  only  mean  an  increase  in  the  fighting.  That  can  only  mean 
there  will  be  more  war,  and  so  you  have  to  understand  that  there 
is  plenty  of  fault  to  go  around  in  terms  of  Yugoslavia. 

Mr,  RoHRABACHER.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  agree  with  you  that  there 
have  been  human  rights  violations  on  both  sides.  When  I  get  any- 
where near  the  statement  that  you  just  made,  I  would  have  to  see 
Croatian  tanks  rolling  into  Seroia,  not  the  other  way  around.  My 
understanding  is  that  it  is  the  heavy  artillery  from  Serbia,  air- 
planes from  Serbia,  tanks  from  Serbia  that  are  in  the  neighboring 
republics 

Mr,  Baker.  You  have  got  a  lot  of  Croatian  tanks  rolling  into 
Bosnia,  Congressman,  a  lot  of  them.  And  you  have  got  a  lot  of  terri- 
tory that  belonged  to  the  independent  nation  of  Bosnia  that  is  now 
occupied  and  claimed  by  Croatia.  All  I  am  really  saying  is  that 
there  are  no  Boy  Scouts  over  there,  and  we  know  that  the  leader- 
ship of  Serbia  and  Croatia  talked  at  some  length  about  how  they 
were  going  to  divide  up  Bosnia. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  One  last  question  in  another  area — and  I  am 
sorry,  if  you  would  indulge  me  one  last  area — and  that  is,  you  men- 
tioned bipartisan  foreign  policy;  and  I  sometimes  am  a  little  bit 
worried  that  people  think  that  bipartisan  foreign  policy  means 
amoral  foreign  policy.  And  during  this  administration  in  particular, 
but  even  to  some  degree  in  the  last  administration,  we  saw  a 
downplaying  of  the  human  rights  commitment  that  we  saw  during 
the  Reagan  years.  Human  rights  was  definitely  part  of  the  Reagan 
agenda. 

How  do  you  feel,  what  role  do  you  feel  the  human  rights  de- 
mands or  our  commitment  to  human  rights  should  play  in  the  de- 
velopment of  foreign  policy? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think,  one  more  time,  let  me  say  it,  I  think  we 
should  selectively  engage;  and  in  making  the  determination  about 
when  and  where  and  how  and  what  we  do,  we  need  to  look  at  a 
couple  of  things. 

First,  we  need  to  look  at  the  national  interest.  In  what  way,  in 
a  realpolitik  way,  is  the  national  interest  affected? 

Secondly,  we  need  to  look — and  not  necessarily  in  this  order,  but 
we  need  to  look  at  our  principles  and  values.  To  what  extent  does 
our  strong  commitment — and  it  should  be  a  continuing  commit- 
ment— to  human  rights  require  that  we  go  in?  To  what  extent  does 
our  commitment  to  democracy  and  to  free  markets  require  that  we 
take  certain  action?  The  principles  and  values  are  every  bit  as  im- 
portant in  terms  of  determining  what  you  do  as  the  national  inter- 
est, but  you  have  to  look  at  all  of  it. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  it  would  have  been  a  terrible  mistake, 
for  instance,  to  cutoff  MFN  for  China  as  the  majority  here  wanted 
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to  do  when  I  was  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Bush  administration, 
wanted  to  do  just  on  human  rights  grounds.  There  was  a  good  ar- 
gument for  making  the  case  for  human  rights  with  China,  but  not 
going  so  far  as  to  cutoff  MFN  which  had  other  consequences  for  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  Kim  of  California. 

Mr.  Kim.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  do  have  a  couple  of  quick  questions  for  you.  Before  I  do,  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  that  I  appreciate  it  very  much  for  taking  your  time 
and  giving  us  this  fine  presentation.  This  is  one  of  the  best — clear 
and  concise  and  unambiguous.  I  feel — after  listening  to  you — I  am 
also  now  an  expert  on  all  international  crises. 

Mr.  Baker.  Congressman,  you  can  be  plenty  unambiguous  when 
you  are  out. 

Mr.  Kim.  About  China,  you  mentioned  that  you  could  foresee 
some  kind  of  crisis  with  China,  especially  as  the  transition  to  the 
post-Deng  era  may  occur  any  moment.  Now,  what  kind  of  crisis  do 
you  foresee?  That  is  the  number  one  question. 

The  second  question  is,  then  you  mentioned  that  there  is  a 
micromanagement  problem  in  our  Contract  With  America  in  the 
National  Security  Act.  All  that  is  puzzling  me  is  the  definition  of 
micromanagement. 

Is  that — we  have  one  area  that  we  are  trying  to  build  a  "budget 
firewall,"  so  to  speak — ^trying  to  block  the  raid  on  the  defense  budg- 
et to  fund  social  programs.  Is  that  what  you  are  referring  to? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  not — not  protecting  the  defense  budget  against 
being  invaded  for  social  programs,  no.  But  telling  the — ^but  legislat- 
ing in  such  a  way  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  named  as  the 
ultimate  arbiter  of  whether  or  not  there  can  be  a  transfer  of  any 
funds  from  that  budget,  I  think,  is  micromanagement.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  should  have  that  authority,  not  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  every  Cabinet  Secretary  is  going 
to  want  to  protect  his  own  budget,  but  there  may  be  some  para- 
mount considerations  that  the  Chief  Executive  would  determine  in 
a  certain  instance  would  require  access  to  some  appropriated  but 
unspent  funds  in  the  Defense  Department — not  for  domestic  social 
programs,  but  for  foreign  policy  purposes,  let's  suggest.  So  I  think 
that  is  a  good  example  right  there  of  micromanagement. 

The  power  to  waive  and  the  determination  there  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  President. 

With  respect  to  China,  what  I  was  suggesting  in  my  former  re- 
marks is,  it  gets  back  to  the  question — this  question  of  human 
rights.  We  don't  agree  with  many  of  the  human  rights  practices  of 
the  current  Chinese  Government.  We  should  continue  to  make  our 
concerns  known.  We  should  continue  to  consult  and  negotiate  and 
interact  with  them,  but  we  ought  not  to  put  down  some — ^particu- 
larly congressionally,  in  my  view,  put  down  some  inflexible  mark- 
ers that  say  if — unless  X,  Y  and  Z  is  done,  then  we  will  cutoff  this 
or  that  relationship  with  a  country  as  big  and  as  important  as  the 
People's  Republic  of  China;  and  I  think  that  what  could  happen,  of 
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course,  in  the  aftermath  of  Deng's  death  is  that  there  are  any  num- 
ber of  scenarios. 

The  most  hkely,  in  my  view,  is  that  the  people  in  power  imme- 
diately under  Deng  will  come  together  in  an  effort  to  promote  and 
show  political  stability  in  China  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  his 
death,  and  that  they  will  stay  together  for  a  period  of  time;  I  don't 
know  how  long.  But  then  I  think  they  will  begin  some  jocke3dng  for 
position  and  power. 

There  are  other  scenarios  that  could  happen.  There  would  be  a 
military  takeover.  There  would  be  a  devolution  of  power  in  China 
to  the  regions.  Those  are  less  likely  scenarios. 

All  I  am  really  saying  is,  I  think  we  need  to  be  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  there  could  be  some  change  in  China,  and  we  need  to  be 
aware  of  how  important  China  and  Japan  are  to  the  United  States 
in  our  political  and  economic  relationships  in  Asia. 

Mr.  Kim.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Oilman.  The  gentleman's  time — any  further  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  Kim.  I  yield  back. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  vou. 

Mr.  Secretary,  good  to  see  you.  I  am  way  over  here  in  the  comer 
in  the  dark,  in  the  back. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  I  see  you, 

Mr,  Payne,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  recall  7  years  ago  when  I  first 
came  to  the  Congress,  the  first  question  that  I  asked  you  was,  what 
is  going  to  happen  in  1997  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and 
Hong  Kong?  Of  course,  that  was  7  years  ago  and  you  were  a  little 
surprised  by  where  that  question  came  from.  We  were  dealing  with 
current  issues. 

Now  we  are  near  to  1997,  how  do  you  see  that  working? 

Secondly,  a  more  fundamental  question.  You  talk  a  lot  about  na- 
tional priorities,  national  interests,  I  find  it  difficult  trying  to  deter- 
mine how  we  determine  what  is  in  our  national  interest.  Is  it  eco- 
nomics— ^that  is,  number  one — and  if  it  is,  that  is  all  right. 

With  Korea  being — it  would  be  considered,  I  suppose,  in  our  na- 
tional interest  if  we  are  willing  to  go  to  the  mat  for  South  Korea, 
I  don't  understand  why  that  would  be  fine,  but  you  questioned  and 
opposed  intervention  in  Haiti,  which  is  an  hour-and-a-half  flight 
from  Miami;  and  even  the  Somalia  situation.  How  do  you  differen- 
tiate between  immediately  going  in  and  leaving  before  a  job  is  com- 
pleted, because  then  you  go  back,  revert  back  to  the  way  it  was? 

I  guess  the  question  is,  how  do  we  determine — Libya,  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, we  had  to  put  a  line  in  the  sand,  Kuwait — Haiti  is  not  that 
important?  Is  it  economic  that  is  our  number  one  issue? 

You  say  that  human  rights  ought  to  be  there,  but  you  gave  an 
example  of  People's  Republic  of  China  where  maybe  that  is  not  so 
important.  But  in  Cuba  we  should  have  an  embargo,  which  is 
strongly  supported.  The  Communists  were  just  like  the  Peoples  Re- 
public, but  we  don't  do  Cuba;  we  do  China.  I  am  trying  to  see 
what — it  is  difficult  for  me  to  try  to  get  a  focus  on  just  what  is  our 
national  priority  and  how  do  we  determine  it. 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Pavne,  what  I  would  suggest  to  you,  in  answer 
to  that  question,  is  all  of  the  above.  What  I  am  proposing  is  that 
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we  look  at  this  paradigm,  if  you  will,  of  selective  engagement.  That 
recognizes  a  couple  of  things. 

First  of  all,  it  recognizes  the  imperative  of  American  leadership. 
America  should  remain  engaged  in  the  world,  and  the 
internationalist  tradition  that  has  been  supported  in  a  bipartisan 
way  in  this  country  for  the  last  40  years  is  a  good  one.  It  has  bene- 
fited the  United  States  and  we  should  continue  it,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  we  are  the  only  country  in  the  world  that  can 
lead. 

Another  good  reason,  of  course,  is  that  the  principles  and  values 
that  make  this  such  a  great  country  have  now  been  pretty  well  em- 
braced by  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  world  is  moving  in  our 
direction,  and  it  would  be  a  terrible  mistake  for  us  to  withdraw 
fi-om  the  world.  So  remain  engaged,  be  engaged,  lead. 

Now,  what  do  you  do?  What  specific  steps  do  you  take  to  do  that? 
I  think,  as  I  just  said  in  answer  to  the  last  question,  you  have  to 
look  at  the  national  interest  and  weigh  what  the  national  interest 
is  and  it  could  differ.  I  mean,  you  see  the  national  interest  in  re- 
storing democracy  in  Haiti  as  calling  for  a  greater  response  than 
I  do,  although  we  both  share  the  same  view  that  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States  to  restore  democracy  in  Haiti. 
We  just  didn't  think,  and  I  don't  think,  that  that  calls  for  a  massive 
military  occupation  of  the  island  for  an  extended  period  of  time. 

So  you  look  at  the  national  interest  and  you  look  at  principles 
and  values  and  then  you  decide  what  tools  you  will  use;  and  you 
have  tools — ^the  full  range  of  tools  from  military  to  political  to  eco- 
nomic sanctions  to  diplomatic  and  so  forth.  And  that  is  the  only 
way  I  know  to  answer  the  question  for  you.  You  have  to  look  not 
just  at — sometimes  our  principles  and  values  will  outweigh,  per- 
haps, the  national  interest.  We  will  say,  you  know,  we  really  didn't 
have  a  national  interest  in  going  into  Somalia.  We  really  didn't.  We 
did  it  out  of  principles  and  values.  We  did  it  because  of  the  human- 
itarian nightmare  that  was  taking  place  there,  and  we  thought, 
here  is  a  way  we  can  save  literally  thousands  of  lives;  and  we  did 
save  thousands  of  lives.  But  we  were  very  careful  to  tell  the  Sec- 
retary General,  we  will  not  participate  in  nation-building,  we  will 
not  participate  in  trying  to  resolve  the  political  conflicts  among  the 
warlords  in  Somalia  because  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  doesn't  rise  that  high. 

That  is  the  only  way  I  know  to  answer  your  question. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas,  Mr.  Brownback. 

Mr.  Brownback.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  appre- 
ciate that. 

And  thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  all  your  years  of  service  and 
for  resubjecting  yourself  to  this,  even  though  you  are  not  in  office 
anymore. 

A  couple  questions.  One  is,  you  have  talked  about  the  agreement 
with  North  Korea,  and  you  predict  it  is  just  going  to  fail — this  isn't 
going  to  work,  you  have  dealt  with  them  before,  they  are  not  going 
to  stand  by  their  word. 

If  you  were  sitting  here  then  and  the  administration  came  and 
asked  for  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  to  fund  a  portion  of  this  agree- 
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ment  that  you  think  is  going  to  fail,  what  would  you  do  if  you  were 
in  the  Congress? 

Mr.  Baker,  I  would  not  take  on  my  shoulders  the  responsibility 
of  dealing  with  what  might  happen  if  the  United  States  arbitrarily 
walked  away  from  the  agreement.  So  I  would  not  vote  not  to  supply 
the  oil.  I  would  go  forward  with  that,  albeit  very  reluctantly,  be- 
cause if  you  cut  it  off  up  here  on  the  Hill,  then  you  are  taking  on 
your  shoulders  the  responsibility  for  what  might  happen  if  the 
United  States  unilaterally  walked  away  from  an  agreement  it  has 
negotiated  from  North  Korea,  even  though  I  don't  think  the  other 
side  is  going  to  keep  it  and  even  though  I  think  it  is  a  bad  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Brownback.  Let  me  switch  gears  with  you  if  I  could. 

Back  on  the  trade  issues,  you  mention  in  your  written  comments 
support  for  expansion  of  trade.  Chile  seems  to  be  the  next  likely 
one  to  step  up  on  NAFTA,  but  in  the  next  paragraph  you  sug- 
gested, it  seems  like  to  me,  that  we  maybe  ought  to  look  more  ag- 
gressively at  Asia  instead  of  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  instead  of 

Mr.  Brownback.  In  addition,  or  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  in  addition  to,  and  perhaps  at  the  same  time 
if  we  can  handle  all  of  that  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Brownback.  So  you  would  go  forward  on  both  fronts  if  we 
could  handle  it 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  this — I  think  that  there  is  great  potential  for 
the  expansion  of  free  trade  today  and  great  potential  for  the  United 
States  in  that;  and  all  I  am  really  saying  is,  we  ought  not  to  just 
limit  our  efforts  to  this  hemisphere.  We  have  got  some  very  impor- 
tant trading  partners  in  Asia.  We  also  ought  to  take  a  look,  as  I 
indicated  in  my  remarks,  at  Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  Brownback.  Usually  the  free  trade  agreements,  the  ones  I 
have  seen  that  are  most  beneficial  to  the  United  States  are  ones 
where  we  are  engaged  in  a  discussion  with  a  major  trading  part- 
ner, one  that  is  one  of  our  largest  ones  because  then  that  principle 
of  comparative  advantage  can  kick  in  even  greater  if  it  is  free  trade 
versus  trade  with  us  and  Chile,  where  we  don't  have  an  as  big  a 
trade  relationship  taking  place. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  probably  true,  although  I  think  the  benefits 
to  the  United  States  in  terms  of  NAFTA  in  terms  of  expanded  ex- 
ports to  Mexico  has  been  very  good,  been  terrific. 

Mr.  Brownback.  But  Mexico  is  like  the  third  largest  trading 
partner  behind  the  United  States,  so  you  go  with  the  larger  ones. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Brownback.  Would  that  encourage  us  to  look  more  aggres- 
sively at  Asia  because  we  have  larger  trading  partners  with  Asia? 
You  know,  in  the  timeframe  that — ^we  do  have  limited  resources  to 
be  able  to  negotiate  simultaneous 

Mr.  Baker.  We  can't  negotiate  them  all  at  once,  and  the  reason 
I  think  you  first  look  to  extending  NAFTA  southward  is  because  we 
have  NAFTA  in  place.  It  is  already  negotiated.  The  agreement  is 
there.  When  you  go  to  Asia,  you  are  going  to  be  starting  brand- 
new. 

Mr.  Brownback.  What  if  we  didn't  start  new  in  Asia?  There  has 
been  talk  of  expansion  of  NAFTA  in  Asia  and  some  Asian  countries 
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joining  in  with  NAFTA  so  you  have  your  framework  already  in 
place,  because  the  APEC  discussion,  they  are  talking  about  2020. 
It  seems — I  hope  I  live  that  long,  but  that  seems  to  me  to  be  a  little 
ways  out  there. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  deadline — I  mean,  that  date  was  put  in  there 
in  terms  of,  I  think,  giving  perspective  to  the  necessary  develop- 
ment of  some  of  those  economies.  Some  of  those  economies  are  al- 
ready ready  to  go.  I  mean,  they  are  very,  very — as  you  know,  they 
are  very  effective  and  very  efficient  and  very  modern  economies. 
Whether  or  not,  politically,  a  couple  of  those  countries  would  want 
to  join  NAFTA  before  you  talked  about  an  Asian  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment or  not.  I  can't  answer;  I  just  don't  know.  Politically  you  might 
have  a  little  problem.  They  might  say,  let's  have  an  Asian  Free 
Trade  Agreement  rather  than  our  just  becoming  a  part  of  a  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement. 

Mr.  Brownback.  But  you  would  encourage  the  expansion  as  rap- 
idly as  we  can  negotiate  some  of  these  free  trade  agreements. 

Mr.  Baker.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Brownback.  And  go  into  Asia  at  the  same  time  as  we  are 
going  south,  if  we  can. 

Mr.  Baker.  If  we  have  the  manpower,  and  I  think  if  the  104th 
Congress  can  support  an  effort  at  expanding  our  free  trading  rela- 
tionships, it  would  be  very,  very  good,  and  I  think — I  should  say, 
I  think  the  administration's  approach  on  that,  as  I  said  in  my  re- 
marks, has  been  very  good. 

Mr.  Brownback.  And  I  just  want  to  close,  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
again  thanking  the  Secretary  for  the  great  work  you  have  done  for 
America,  because  it  has  been — as  one  observing  you  and  a  new 
freshman  from  Kansas,  I  have  really  appreciated  what  you  have 
done. 

Mr.  Baker.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brownback.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Oilman.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman's  time 
has  expired. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  been  very  generous  with  his  time  and 
I  am  going  to  ask  our  remaining  questioners — Mr.  Andrews,  Mr. 
Engel,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Smith — if  you  could  be  as 
brief  as  possible.  We  have  overextended  the  Secretary's  time. 

Mr.  Andrews. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  your  time  this  morning.  Through 
the  paradigm  of  selective  engagement,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question 
about  the  issue  of  U.S.  participation  in  a  multilateral  peacekeeping 
force  on  the  Grolan  Heights  between  Israel  and  Syria.  On  page  5 
of  your  statement,  you  evidently  endorse,  if  requested,  the  presence 
of  U.S.  troops  as  part  of  a  multilateral  force  on  the  Grolan  Heights, 
so  I  read  from  that  that  is  an  appropriate  tool  to  use  this  sort  of 
three-phase  analysis  you  use  of  interests,  of  principles  and  values, 
and  then  tools.  So  we  have  endorsed  the  tool. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  me  what  the  strategic  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  that  would  justify  the  use  of  U.S.  troops  in  the 
Grolan  Heights. 
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Mr.  Baker,  The  same  strategic  interests  that  justified  the  use  of 
U.S.  troops  in  the  Sinai  when  Israel  and  Egypt  requested  it  in  con- 
nection with  their  peace  agreement  at  Camp  David. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Which  are  what? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  the  United  States  had — ^because  of  our  close  re- 
lationship with  Israel,  has  an  interest  in  the  Middle  East,  perhaps 
a  greater  interest  in  many  other  countries,  and  a  great  interest  in 
a  stable  and  prosperous  and  peaceful  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Andrews.  What  do  you  think  of  the  argument  that  the 
placement  of  U.S.  troops  on  the  Golan  has  more  in  common  with 
the  placement  of  U.S.  troops  in  Lebanon  in  1982  than  it  does  with 
the  placement  of  U.S.  troops  in  the  Sinai? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  don't  think  much  of  that  argument  at  all.  I  don't 
think  that  the  two  situations  are  analogous,  because  there  wouldn't 
be  any  troops  there,  either  as  monitors  or  peacekeepers,  until  after 
both  Syria  and  Israel  had  requested  it  and  had  signed  an  agree- 
ment for  full  peace. 

Mr.  Andrews.  What  do  you  think  the  prospects  are  for  the  or- 
derly transition  of  power  after  the  departure  of  President  Assad 
from  office,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  that  that  is  subject  to  some  speculation,  but 
I  think  that  it  is  reasonably  good.  I  tnink  that  not  just  President 
Assad,  but  most  Syrians  have  read  the  tea  leaves.  Tney  have  seen 
what  has  happened  in  the  world  in  the  aftermath  of  the  cold  war. 
I  think  they  have  seen  that  the  route  they  were  following  before 
has  not  gotten  them  anywhere,  and  I  think  they  have  made  a  stra- 
tegic calculation  for  peace. 

Mr.  Andrews.  If  we  were  to  place  U.S.  troops  on  the  Golan, 
when  could  they  be  removed?  Under  what  conditions  would  we  jus- 
tify their  removal? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  that  is  something  that  the  President  would 
have  to  focus  upon  and  negotiate  if,  as,  and  when  we  were  asked. 

What  I  think  we  really  need  to  avoid,  Congressman,  is  to  make 
a  premature  determination  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  issue,  be- 
cause if  you  do  that,  you  conflict  and  foreclose,  perhaps,  the  oppor- 
timities  for  peace.  Tnose  kinds  of  questions  are  proper,  but  they 
should  be,  I  think,  focused  upon  and  addressed  if,  as,  and  when  the 
request  is  ever  made.  We  don't  know  whether  it  is  going  to  be 
made  or  not. 

Mr.  Andrews.  If  the  justification  for  hearing  of  such  a  request 
was  to  foster  stability  in  that  region,  then  what  would  the  criteria 
be,  when  would  the  region  become  stable  enough  that  the  troops 
could  be  withdrawn? 

If,  God  and  the  voters  willing,  we  are  all  sitting  here  8  years 
from  now — couldn't  be  more  than  12,  I  guess — and  the  U.S.  troops 
have  been  here  for  6  or  7  years,  what  should  I  look  for  as  criteria 
that  would  justify  the  withdrawal  of  those  troops  from  the  Golan? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  you  know,  it  is  getting  to  the  point  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  thinking  about  tne  force  we  have  got  in 
the  Sinai.  That  border  has  been  extraordinarily  peaceful  for  a  long 
time,  and  it  has  been  peaceful  because  there  has  been  peace  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel. 

I  suppose  the  Sinai  force  is  still  performing  a  useful  function, 
and  as  long  as  they  are,  we  ought  to  leave  them  there.  But  I  don't 
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think  you  can  prejudge — you  can't  make  that  determination  today, 
because  you  can't  make  the  determination,  first  of  all,  whether  they 
are  even  going  to  go  in;  and  secondly,  under  what  conditions  ana 
to  what  extent  they  are  going  to  go  in. 

And,  of  course,  I  am  not  asking  for  a  predetermination.  I  am  sim- 
ply asking  that  we  set  forth  the  criteria  for  removal  before  we 
make  the  commitment  to  place  them  there.  I  realize  we  cannot  set 
a  time  certain,  but  we  certainly  have  contingencies  on  the  criteria 
for  their  removal. 

Sure,  but  if  I  were  President,  I  wouldn't  be  inclined  to  set  out 
any — I  would  reserve  the  complete  flexibility  that  I  think  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  has,  to  take  them  out  wnen  he  determines  it  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Much  like  the  present  administration  did  in  Haiti 
or  chose  to  try  to  do  in  Hsiiti? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  right,  much  like  they  have  done  in  Haiti.  My 
argument  is  not  that  the  President  ought  not  to  have  the  deter- 
mination power.  My  argument  is,  he  told  us  they  were  going  in 
there  to  restore  Aristide  and  not  to  police  and  not  to  nation-build; 
and  they  are  still  there,  and  we  don't  know  when  they  are  coming 
out. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Chairman  Oilman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Ackerman. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Good  to  see  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Baker.  How  are  you,  Congpressman? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Good.  It  was  better  to  see  you  firom  the  other 
side  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  look  at  you  on  my  right.  Con- 
gressman. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  It  is  a  survival  technique. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  was  rereading  your  testimony  on  North  Korea, 
and  just  a  comment,  if  I  might,  that  you  could  respond  to.  Your 
concern  about  our  change,  "abrupt  change,"  as  you  put  it,  of  a  pol- 
icy of  carrots  and  sticks  to  one  of  carrots  only,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  be  bottom-line  oriented  and  policy  oriented  as  far  as 
what  the  results  of  the  policy  will  be. 

You  know,  the  carrots-and-sticks  analogy,  you  try  to  get  the 
horse  to  move,  or  the  donkey  or  whatever,  and  you  hold  the  carrots 
out  in  front  of  it,  and  if  it  doesn't,  you  hit  it  with  the  stick.  Our 
policy  shouldn't  be  just  to  be  consistent  with  the  policy,  but  to  try 
to  get  the  cart  to  move. 

Previously,  we  couldn't  find  the  right  carrots,  we  couldn't  get 
them  to  nibble  on  very  much;  and  it  was  basically  the  sticks  that 
kept  the  North  Koreans  somewhat  in  line.  And  I  agree  with  you 
about  the  trust  factors  and  everything  else,  but  it  seems  now  that 
there  is  a  major  change.  It  seems  that  there  is — there  are  bunches 
of  carrots  that  they  are  willing  to  nibble  at  to  move  the  policy  for- 
ward. 

It  was  under  the  old  policy,  even  with  the  known  sticks  and  the 
presumptive  carrots,  that  they  developed  their  nuclear  capability, 
that  they  were  able  to  acquire  the  fissionable  material,  that  if  we 
continued  the  old  policy,  that  they  would  have,  since  the  time  that 
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this  accord  has  been  signed,  would  have  developed  an  additional 
amount  of  plutonium  for  five  to  seven  additional  nuclear  weapons. 
Inasmuch  as  we  have  found  the  carrots,  why  would  you  think  that 
we  should  return  to  a  policy  that  did  not  work? 

Getting  them  to  change  from  a  graphite  moderated  nuclear  reac- 
tor system  to  a  light  water  system  is  absolutely  the  biggest,  most 
successful — assuming  it  works  for  the  purposes  we  hope,  the  big- 
gest swap  of  guns  for  toys  that  the  planet  has  ever  seen.  Why 
would  one  want  to  walk  away  from  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  Congressman,  you  just  heard  me  say  that  I  don't 
think  that  the  Congress  now  should  tube  the  agreement  by  refus- 
ing to  fund  the  oil  delivery. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Greatly  appreciated  and  helpful. 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  I  believe  it,  because  I  think  then  you  do  create 
problems.  But  I  think  that — I  do  not  believe  that  North  Korea  is 
going  to  live  up  to  the  agreement.  They  have  got  no  history  of  liv- 
ing up  to  anything,  and  it  wasn't  a  case  of  just  continuing  a  policy 
that  wasn't  working.  The  administration  was  moving  into  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  they  were  going  for  diplomatic — ^for  political  and  eco- 
nomic sanctions,  they  were  talking  about  beefing  up  our  forces  on 
the  Peninsula.  Those  were  the  right  moves  to  make,  and  then — and 
then  talk  to  the  North  Koreans  and  offer  some  more  carrots  if  you 
want  to.  But  don't  just  let  the  threats  of  war  move  you  to  a  totally 
carrot  approach. 

Now 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  We  can  wage  war  any  time  we  want.  That  is  a 
unilateral  decision.  You  can't  wage  peace  unilaterally. 

Mr.  Baker.  No.  No,  you  have  to  be  prepared  for  the  eventuality 
of  war,  though;  and  we  are  not  right  now,  because  we  have  opted 
not  to  beef  up  our  forces  on  the  Peninsula,  and  we  have  opted  to 
take  promises  to  do  in  5  years  what  they  were  obligated  to  do  in 
1991,  because  we  got  them  to  sign  a  safeguards  agreement.  And  do 
you  know  why  they  signed  the  safeguards  agreement?  Thev  signed 
it  in  the  immediate  aflermath  of  the  Gulf  war  because  tney  saw 
what  American  military  technology  could  do. 

We  had  been  trying  to  get  them  to  sign  a  safeguards  agreement 
for  years.  They  finally  signed  it.  I  guess  my  view  is,  we  would  have 
a  much  better  likelihood  of  success  if  we  got  as  many  carrots  as 
you  want  to  get,  but  don't  give  up  the  stick. 

This  is  a  regime  that  was  founded  on  force.  They  don't  under- 
stand anything  but  force,  and  I  reallv  do  believe  that  we  could  have 
made  better  progress  and  we  could  have  been  more  successful — ^we 
won't  know  this  for  5  years,  but  that  we  would  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful if  we  had  made  it  very  clear  to  them  that  this  country  has 
a  security  agreement  with  the  South  that  we  intend  to  honor;  that 
we  kept  the  peace  in  Europe  for  40  years  against  an  overwhelming 
Soviet  nuclear  superiority — I  am  sorry,  overwhelming  Soviet  con- 
ventional superiority,  and  we  kept  that  peace  through  the  force  of 
our  nuclear  deterrent;  and  that  is  all  we  would  have  to  say. 

But  anyway,  we  are  now  going  down  the  carrot  path,  and  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  the  right  thing  for  the  Congress  to  do  to  unilater- 
ally abort  an  agreement  that  the  United  States  has  entered  into 
just  because  it  is  going  to  require  some  minimal  fimding  of  early 
oil  deliveries.  But  I  still  don't  think  the  agreement  is  going  to  work. 
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Chairman  Oilman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Smith,  and  if  you  would  yield  to  Mr.  Roth  for  one  quick  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  this  issue  of  selective  engagement  is  an  important 
one.  When  the  present  Secretary  of  State  was  here,  I  copied  down 
four  little  initiatives  he  set  forth  for  getting  engaged  overseas,  and 
they  were:  Have  a  clear  goal,  have  a  good  chance  for  success,  have 
the  support  of  the  American  people  and  have  a  way  of  continuing 
that  support,  and  fourth,  have  a  plan  for  exit;  and  my  question 
would  be,  do  you  subscribe  to  those  goals  or  would  you  change 

Mr.  Baker.  No.  I  think  those  are  good  goals,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Roth.  The  other  quick  question  I  have — thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman — is,  last  week  we  cut  down  the  size  of  our  staffs  by  a 
third  and  downsized  Congress.  We  are  downsizing  the  government. 
In  5  years,  I  am  told,  you  can  have  all  these  litue  hand-held  tele- 
phones, call  anyone  anywhere  in  the  world. 

In  the  State  Department,  we  have  an  ambassador  to  every  one 
of  these  countries  and  we  have  thousands  of  people  overseas. 
Couldn't  we  cut  down  the  size  of  the  State  Department,  too,  Mr. 
Secretary? 

You  had  mentioned  before  to  Mr.  Kim,  I  noticed  that  you  said 
when  you  are  out  of  office,  you  can  be  unambiguous,  so  I  thought 
I  would  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  absolutely. 

I  don't  think  there  is  a  department  up  here.  Congressman — and 
I  say  this  after  12  years,  4  years-plus  as  White  House  Chief  of 
Staff,  3V2  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  over  3V2  as  Secretary 
of  State.  I  will  bet  you  there  is  not  a  department  in  this  govern- 
ment that  couldn't  stand  some  reduction. 

The  foreign  policy  agencies  of  the  United  States  employ  43,000 
people,  Mr.  Chairman.  By  the  time  you  add  the  people  in  the  State 
Department  to  those  in  AID  and  ACDA  and  USIA,  you  have  got 
43,000  Federal  employees. 

Now,  I  don't  think  in  the  post-cold  war  world  it  takes  that  many 
people  to  conduct  the  Nation's  business,  and  so  I  have  called  for, 
in  my  testimony  here,  the  abolition  of  three  of  those  bureaus  and 
agencies  and  folding  those  functions  which  you  consider  have  to 
continue  to  be  performed — folding  those  into  some  other  bureau  or 
agency.  If  you  don't  want  to  put  them  in  the  State  Department,  put 
them  somewhere  else.  The  best  place,  I  think,  to  put  them  would 
be  in  the  State  Department,  but  you  could  significantly  reduce  per- 
sonnel and  I  bet  you  could  cut  thousands  of  FTEs  that  way  at  con- 
siderable savings  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  know  it  is  very  late,  and  I  will  make  a  very  brief  comment.  If 
you  care  to  comment  on  that,  Mr.  Secretary,  please  do.  You  know, 
Mr.  Moran  earlier  was  talking  about  how  perhaps  you  should  feel 
flattered — and  I  think  he  meant  it  in  a  good  spirit — that  the  ad- 
ministration seems  to  have  adopted  some  of  the  Bush,  even  Reagan 
policies.  And  I  think  on  trade  that  probably  has  a  strong  element 
of  truth  in  it  as  Mr.  Clinton  pushes  for,  as  he  did,  NAFTA  and 
OATT  and  those  kinds  of  accords. 
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But  part  of,  I  think,  the  frustration  that  many  of  us  have  is  that 
Mr.  Clinton,  for  example,  on  the  linkage  of  human  rights  and 
China,  was  very  critical  of  the  Bush  administration,  which,  while 
I  disagreed  and  did  so  very,  very  strongly  on  the  floor  and  in  this 
committee,  I  always  respected  both  vour  statements  and  Mr. 
Eagleburger's.  They  were  intellectually  honest.  You  had  a  coherent 
thought  pattern;  you  felt  that  this  was  the  best  means  to  an  end 
in  terms  of  empowerment  and  encouraging  reforms. 

I  disagreed.  The  majority  of  the  House  and  Senate,  particularly 
of  the  House,  disagreed;  and  what  troubled  me  was  that  Mr.  Clin- 
ton, while  embracing  that  and  very,  very  artfully  articulating  that 
position,  when  push  came  to  shove,  when  it  came  time  to  look  at 
the  documentation  and  the  record  as  it  related  to  his  own  Execu- 
tive order,  in  every  single  category,  there  has  been  regression  rath- 
er than  advancement.  And  that  includes,  of  course,  the  religious 
freedom  issue,  the  treatment  of  democracy,  prodemocracy  students 
and  the  others.  There  was  regression. 

Things  got  worse  in  China  vis-a-vis  human  rights,  and  then  Mr. 
Clinton  said,  I  will  just  tear  up  the  Executive  order  and  delink 
human  rights  and  trade.  That  is  what  people  like  myself  who  be- 
lieve so  strongly,  as  you  do,  but  feel  you  came  at  it  from  a  different 
way  about  human  rights,  find  so  frustrating  about  this  administra- 
tion. 

In  other  areas,  the  administration  has  paid  lip  service  to  coercion 
in  population  control.  China  has  gotten  worse  in  its  draconian  one- 
child-per-couple  policy,  its  use  of  forced  abortion,  forced  steriliza- 
tion, and  now  has  enacted  a  euphemistic- sounding  law  that  targets 
handicapped  people  for  forced  abortion  and  to  prohibit  them — pre- 
clude couples  from  marrying  if  there  is  some  kind  of  hereditary  dis- 
ease in  the  family.  And  that  is  called  "the  law  on  maternal  and  in- 
fant health  care.  Very  nice  sounding,  euphemistic-sounding  legis- 
lation. What  it  does  is  try  to  eliminate  handicapped  people.  We 
know  in  this  country  that  it  is  empowerment  and  enfranchisement 
that  we  ought  to  be  all  about,  not  excluding  handicapped  people 
and  killing  them. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  administration  has  also  reversed  a 
Bush-Reagan  policy  that  very — in  a  veiy  principled  way  said  that 
we  would  not  give  money  to  those  organizations  that  support  or 
comanage  a  coercive  population  control  policy.  The  United  Nations 
population  control  organization  has  received  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars with  some  very  finesse-type  language  that  allows  them  to  take 
the  money  and  use  their  other  money  in  China. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Could  the  gentleman  propose  his  question? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  just  want  to  make  one  final — really  a  comment,  es- 
pecially related  to  Mr.  Moran's  comment  on  flattep^.  That  is  what 
many  of  us  find  so  troubling  about  the  Clinton  policy.  The  Chinese 
have  gotten  the  green  light,  unfortunately.  They  thought  they  had 
someone  who  would  be  very  strong,  and  unfortimately,  it  has  prov- 
en otherwise;  and  I  would  just  yield  if  you  wanted  to  comment. 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  I  was  about  to  say — not  as  much  as  you  have 
said,  Congressman,  but  I  was  about  to  reply  to  the  Congressman's 
comment  about  consistency  when  he  said  you  ought  to  be  flattered 
because  they  have  consistently  supported  Bush  administration  pol- 
icy positions.  I  think  I  said  I  didn't  agree  with  that. 
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They  haven't.  They  have  taken  a  lot  of  positions  that  were  not 
consistent  with  ours,  but  let  me  just  volunteer  that  I  think  one  of 
the  major  problems  the  administration  has  had  in  formulating  and 
implementing  its  foreign  policy  has  been  inconsistency.  Words  mat- 
ter a  lot  more  in  foreign  policy  than  they  do  in  domestic  policy, 
frankly,  because  what  you  say  goes  all  the  way  around  the  world, 
particularly  if  you  say  it  as  a  policyinaker,  high  policymaker  for  the 
United  States,  and  you  can't  take  a  position  and  then  change  it. 
You  can't  do  it  without  paying,  I  think,  a  fairly  significant  cost. 

And  I  talked  about  the  internationalist  tradition  of  the  United 
States  and  the  imperative  of  American  leadership  and  the  fact 
that,  over  40  years,  this  Nation  has  built  up  extraordinary  credibil- 
ity around  the  world,  and  it — ^you  have  to  be  very  careful  that  you 
don't  flip-flop,  that  you  don't  change  positions,  that  you  don't  say 
one  thing  and  then  not  carry  through  with  it—if  it  is  threatening 
force  in  Bosnia  or  if  it  is  taking  a  position  on  human  rights  in 
China — and  then  change;  or  you  destroy — ^you  squander  that  credi- 
bility. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  Mr.  Engel. 

Mr.  Engel.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

And,  Mr.  Secretary,  thank  you.  There  is  so  much  I  want  to  say, 
but  the  hour  is  late  and  you  have  been  very  patient,  so  I  am  going 
to  try  to  condense  everything. 

I  would  be  interested  in  hearing  your  views  on  foreign  aid.  There 
is  of  course  a  clamor  to  cut  back  on  the  amount  of  dollars  that  the 
United  States  spends  in  terms  of  foreign  aid.  I  am  personally  very 
much  opposed  to  it  because  I  think,  as  you  said,  the  United  States 
needs  to  remain  engaged;  and  I  think  that  one  of  the  ways  we  need 
to  be  engaged  is  to  encourage  burgeoning  democracies  by  helping 
them. 

I  just  came  back  recently  from  a  trip  to  West  Africa.  Mr.  Payne 
and  Mr.  Johnston  from  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  were  with  me. 
We  visited  countries  like  Benin,  Niger,  and  Ghana.  I  couldn't  help 
thinking  that  a  few  dollars  there  would  go  such  a  long  way  in  sta- 
bilizing democracy  in  those  countries. 

I  went  to  Albania,  a  country  that  was  under  the  yoke  of  oppres- 
sion for  so  many  years.  Just  a  few  dollars  would  benefit  them  so 
much,  also.  So,  I  would  be  interested  in  hearing  your  comments  on 
that;  and  then,  if  the  chairman  would  indulge  me,  there  are  just 
a  couple  of  more  things  I  would  like  to  say. 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Engel,  I  think  there  is  a  role  and  a  place  for  for- 
eign aid.  I  don't  mean  to  suggest  that  by  abolishing  AID,  you  abol- 
ish foreign  aid.  What  I  think  you  can  do  is  make  some  significant 
savings  By  getting  rid  of  a  whole  bureaucracy  and  a  big  overhead, 
administrative  overhead  and  all  the  rest. 

I  think  that  we  have  not  done  as  good  a  job  as  we  should  in  dis- 
pensing our  foreign  aid.  I  think  there  have  been  a  couple  of  prob- 
lems. One  of  them  is  an  executive  branch  problem  and  one  is  a  leg- 
islative branch  problem. 

The  executive  branch  problem  is  that  we  have  always  looked  at 
foreign  aid  on  a  govemment-to-govemment  basis.  We  would  be  far 
more  effective  if  we  could  find  ways  to  dispense  it  through  PVO's, 
private  voluntary  organizations,  to  make  sure  that  our  aid  gets  to 
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the  grassroots.  There  is  a  lot  of  waste  when  government-to-govern- 
ment progprams  are  your  foreign  aid  programs;  and  there  is  a  lot 
of  bureaucratic  inertia. 

The  congressional  mistake — and  so  I  think  you  really  need  to  re- 
form the  overall  foreign  aid  apparatus. 

The  congressional  mistake,  in  my  view,  is  earmarking.  I  argued 
against  earmarking  when  I  was  Secretary  of  State  because  it  limits 
the  President's  flexibility.  You  get  constituencies  built  up  up  here 
on  the  Hill.  Down  on  K  Street,  lobbyists  are  all  lined  up,  I  am  sure, 
to  come  up  here  again  this  year,  each  one  in  favor — there  are  prob- 
ably a  lot  of  them  sitting  right  back  here  behind  me  all  ready  to 
come  up  here  in  support  of  tneir  favorite  foreign  aid  program  and 
in  support  of  getting  you  to  earmark  it;  and  I  don't  think  that — 
I  don't  think  that  is  productive  of  U.S.  interests. 

So  those  are  the  two  major  caveats  I  have  about  the  way  we  have 
gone  about  our  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  Engel.  Well,  I  would  disagree,  obviously,  on  the  earmarking 
portion  of  it,  but  again,  I  won't  keep  you.  I  just  wanted  to  comment 
on  a  couple  of  things. 

I  read  your  testimony  very  carefully.  One  of  the  things  we  had 
some  discussion  on  when  you  were  Secretary  of  State  was  a  Con- 
gressionally  passed  resolution  which  I  sponsored  with  Senator  Moy- 
nihan  declaring  Jerusalem  to  be  the  undivided  capital  of  Israel.  I 
know  that  negotiations  are  very  delicate,  and  I  know  that  is  the 
last  thing  that  is  supposed  to  be  negotiated,  but  President  Bush  at 
one  point  referred  to  Jerusalem  as  "occupied  territory."  Further- 
more, I  noticed  that  in  your  statement,  when  you  talked  about  Is- 
rael and  Syria,  you  referred  to  them  as  Damascus  and  'Tel  Aviv." 
I  just  want  to  take  exception  to  that,  because  I  think  that  every 
country  has  the  right  to  decide  what  its  capital  should  be.  Israel 
has  declared  its  capital  to  be  Jerusalem.  While  we  ought  to  under- 
stand it  is  a  delicate  situation,  I  believe  we  ought  to  respect  that. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  understand  that,  Mr.  Engel.  Of  course,  you  under- 
stand that  I  was  following  a  long-established  U.S.  policy  when  I 
wrote  it  "Tel  Aviv,"  and  "Damascus,"  too,  so 

Mr.  Engel.  OK.  Let  me  just  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  say  that  I 
certainly  agree  with  vour  statement  about  NATO  membership  to 
the  former  Eastern  bloc.  I  think  you  are  right  on  the  money  with 
that,  and  I  would  just  like  to  hear  your  comments  on  the  situation 
in  Northern  Ireland,  because  I  was  one  of  those  people  who  urged 
the  administration  to  allow  a  visa  for  Gerry  Adams,  which  was  met 
with  a  tremendous  human  cry  in  certain  corridors,  but  I  think  that 
that  has  actively  led  to  the  movement  toward  peace  in  the  North 
of  Ireland. 

I  would  like  to  hear  your  comments  about  that. 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  know  whether  it  has 
actively  led  to  whatever  progress  has  been  made  or  not,  Mr.  Engel; 
and  so  I  really — I  really  don't  feel  competent  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. For  the  most  part,  though,  I  think  this  is  a  dispute  that  the 
United  States  has  been  better  served  to  stay  out  of;  and  I  feel  that 
because  it  involves  two  very  close  friends  of  ours.  It  involves,  of 
course,  the  United  Kingdom,  with  whom  we  have  an  extraor- 
dinarily special  relationship.  Historically,  under  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  administrations — and  Republican  and  Democratic 
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Congresses,  for  the  most  part — we  have — we  have  said  this  is 
something  they  have  to  solve  and  it  is  not  something  that  we  ought 
to  get  into  and  muck  around  in.  And  that  is  basically  pretty  much 
the  way  I  feel. 

Also  the  fact  that  there  is  a  domestic  political  content  to  the  dis- 
pute argues  even  more  strongly  for  our  staying  out  of  it,  doing 
whatever  we  can  to  help  the  parties  solve  it,  but  not  to — not  get- 
ting involved,  either,  as  a  mediator  and  certainly  not  taking  sides. 

Chairman  Oilman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Secretary  Baker,  we  thank  you  for  your  patience,  for  your  indul- 
gence, for  overstaying  your  time  and  for  your  extensive  review  of 
foreign  policy. 

The  committee  stands  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:38  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned,  to  re- 
convene on  Thursday,  January  19,  at  10  a.m.] 


PART  II:  EVALUATING  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 


THURSDAY,  JANUARY  19,  1995 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  International  Relations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:17  a.m.  in  room  2172, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Benjamin  A.  Oilman  (chair- 
man of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Chairman  Oilman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  want 
to  welcome  our  distinguished  witness  today,  Mr.  Brzezinski,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  welcome  you  as  part  of  the  continuation  of  our  series 
of  hearings  on  evaluating  our  Nation's  foreign  policy. 

The  critical  question  facing  us  momentarily  is  the  ongoing  crisis 
in  Chechnya.  The  rising  chorus  of  protests  concerning  this  brutal 
conflict  has  even  prompted  Secretary  of  State  Christopher  to  sug- 
gest that  U.S.  assistance  to  Russia  might  face  problems  if  it  is  not 
expeditiously  settled. 

The  Secretary  is  on  his  way  back.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  talk- 
ing with  him  this  morning.  Apparently,  his  talks  with  the  Russians 
went  well  and  they  are  pressing  for  a  cease-fire,  according  to  the 
Secretary,  and  their  goal  is  free  elections. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  the  views  of  our  distinguished  speak- 
er regarding  the  situation  in  Chechnya  and  what  it  may  portend 
for  the  future  of  our  relations  with  Russia. 

Our  leadoff  witness,  the  Honorable  Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  has  au- 
thored a  plan  for  Europe  in  this  month's  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs 
magazine.  He  has  had  a  long  and  distinguished  record  of  public 
service.  His  views  on  the  future  of  Europe,  and  NATO,  I  am  cer- 
tain, are  of  great  interest  to  all  of  our  members. 

Our  second  witness  today  will  be  the  Honorable  Charles  Maynes, 
who  has  had  a  long  and  illustrious  career  in  both  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches.  He  has  written  extensively  on  our  Nation's 
foreign  policy.  As  the  editor  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  magazine,  he  has 
played  an  important  view  in  shaping  our  views  toward  the  U.N. 
ana  international  organizations. 

I  would  note  in  this  regard  that  his  recent  article  on  the  diplo- 
macy of  President  Carter  and  other  private  citizens  challenges 
many  of  our  traditional  assumptions  on  just  how  our  policy  is  made 
and  who  makes  it. 

Before  hearing  from  our  witnesses,  I  would  ask  if  any  of  my  col- 
leagues have  opening  statements  and  I  would  like  to  turn  to  our 
ranking  member,  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  in 
the  sentiments  you  have  expressed  about  our  distinguished  wit- 
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ness.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you  here  today  and  look  forward  to 
your  testimony. 

You  always  write  and  testify  with  creativity  and  a  great  deal  of 
thoughtful  preparation.  We  appreciate  that  very  much.  We  watch 
very  carefully  what  you  have  to  say,  and  we  look  forward  to  your 
testimony  this  morning. 

Mr.  Bereuter  [presiding].  Do  any  additional  members  have 
statements? 

Mr.  Lantos.  Rather  than  a  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
welcome  Dr.  Brzezinski.  I  want  to  commend  him  on  a  brilliant 
piece  in  Foreign  Affairs,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  of 
exploring  aspects  of  it  with  him. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Brzezinski,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  attendance  here 
today.  We  look  forward  to  your  comments.  You  may  proceed  as  you 
wish. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  ZBIGNIEW  BRZEZINSKI, 
FORMER  NATIONAL  SECURITY  ADVISOR  TO  PRESIDENT 
CARTER 

Dr.  Brzezinski.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  Let  me 
join  some  others  who  have  preceded  me  in  commending  you  and 
your  colleagues  for  holding  these  hearings.  Let  me  also  limit  myself 
in  my  initial  comments  to  some  very  general  and  very  brief  com- 
ments as  a  point  of  departure  for  the  questioning  in  which  you  and 
the  other  distinguished  members  of  this  committee  may  wish  to  en- 
gage. 

Ours  is  not  a  heroic  age.  It  is  a  confused  age.  It  is  not  an  age 
of  a  grand  and  clear-cut  philosophical  contest  nor  of  a  decisive  geo- 
political confrontation.  On  both  levels,  we  are  faced  by  baffling 
complexities  and  by  the  necessity  of  being  sensitive  to  nuances  and 
to  contradictions. 

The  painful  issue  of  Chechnya  is  a  very  good  example.  We  want 
Russia  to  be  stable  and  to  become  a  democracy.  I  fear  that  cur- 
rently it  is  neither.  But  how  do  we  advance  these  goals  by  also 
being  sensitive  to  our  moral  commitment  to  human  rights  and 
while  also  conveying  to  Chechnyans  our  sympathy  for  their  history 
of  suffering  under  an  alien  ruler 

I  feel  and  I  fear  that  the  proper  balance  between  political  realism 
and  abiding  moral  imperatives  has  not  been  maintained,  thereby 
potentially  placing  in  jeopardy  the  wider  structure  of  American- 
Russian  relations. 

To  the  extent  that  America's  position  in  the  world  and  its  pres- 
tige is  derived  from  a  commitment  to  principles,  there  is  also  the 
risk  in  these  tragic  events  that  American  national  interests  may  be 
in  fact  harmed.  More  generally,  the  central  issue  confronting  us  in 
Eurasia,  after  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  is  the  task  of  widening  the 
zone  of  stability  and  thus  of  enlarging  NATO  for  consolidating  the 
new  pluralism  that  has  replaced  the  former  Soviet  Union.  These 
central  strategic  goals  are  far  more  important  than  the  fate  of  any 
one  political  leader  in  Russia,  and  I  hope  that  your  deliberations 
will  help  the  President  to  fashion  a  policy  that  respects  the  lessons 
of  history  and  that  is  infused  with  a  sense  of  strategic  direction. 
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Let  me  also  add  that  I  support  the  administration's  constructive 
efforts  regarding  NAFTA  and,  currently,  regarding  the  liquidity  cri- 
sis in  Mexico.  I  support  its  recognition  of  the  need  to  shape  a  larger 
framework  of  cooperation  in  Asia.  I  welcome  its  proclaimed  inclina- 
tion to  promote  the  expansion  of  NATO  and  its  commitment  to  the 
peace  process  in  the  Middle  East. 

On  these  issues,  it  is  pointed  in  the  right  direction.  Much  de- 
pends, however,  on  the  degpree  to  which  our  foreign  policy  can  ac- 
quire again  a  bipartisan  cast,  and  this  is  why  I  view  these  hearings 
as  a  positive  opportunity,  both  for  constructive  criticism  and  for  bi- 
partisan national  strategizing. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 2 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much  for  that  preliminary  sum- 
mary of  the  central  goals  that  you  have  identified  where  we  may 
focus.  Consistent  with  the  chairman's  policy  and  the  committee 
rules,  we  will  recognize  the  members  as  they  appeared  today.  The 
first  member  to  be  recognized  is  the  ranking  member,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  for  any  questions  he  may  have. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  bring  up  the  question  of  NATO  expansion;  you  argued 
very  strongly  for  that  in  your  Foreign  Affairs  piece.  If  you  look  at 
what  is  happening  around  Europe,  it  is,  in  some  respect,  an  un- 
usual context  for  an  expansion  of  NATO.  We  are  not  expanding  the 
number  of  troops  in  Europe;  we  are  cutting  them  back  sharply, 
300,000  to  fewer  than  100,000.  Virtually  every  country  in  Europe 
is  cutting  back  their  defense  forces,  including  the  four  countries 
that  are  usually  the  targets  of  expansion.  So  at  a  time  when  we 
are  cutting  back  sharply  the  resources  in  Europe — not  just  the 
United  States,  but  NATO — we  are  talking  about  expanding  NATO's 
commitments  enormously. 

Now,  at  the  same  time,  you  say  in  your  article  that  there  isn't 
any  threat,  no  imminent  threat,  in  Europe.  If  you  expand  these  se- 
curity commitments,  you  are  taking  on — it  seems  to  me — a  sub- 
stantial additional  burden  in  terms  of  resources,  and  we  are  not  in- 
creasing the  defense  budget  of  the  United  States  all  that  much.  Let 
me  get  your  reaction  to  that,  if  I  may. 

Here  is  a  push  to  expand  our  security  commitments.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  cutting  back  sharply  on  resources. 

Dr.  Brzezinski.  I  think  that  is  a  very  fair  question,  and  it  is  a 
problem  that  has  to  be  faced.  I  view  the  expansion  of  NATO  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  historical  process  of  building  a  more  stable  and 
larger  Europe,  something  that  is  now  feasible  in  the  wake  of  the 
successful  conclusion  of  the  cold  war.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  the 
response  to  imminent  military  threat  but  more  the  exploitation  of 
an  historic  opportunity  to  end  the  traditional  uncertainties  and 
conflicts  in  Europe,  to  build  a  larger  structure  of  cooperation  eind 
integration,  and  to  reinforce  it  by  building  a  security  link  that 
spans  the  Atlantic.  In  effect,  the  expansion  of  NATO,  in  my  judg- 
ment, would  be  a  culmination  of  an  historical  effort  which  we  have 
been  undertaking  since  the  1940's  £md  which  has  aimed  at  resolv- 
ing the  twin  problems  of  Europe  that  have  precipitated  two  large 


'In  lieu  of  a  prepared  statement.  Dr.  Brzezinski  submitted  an  article  which  appears  in  the 
appendix. 
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European  wars  in  the  course  of  this  century:  the  problem  of  how 
to  fit  a  powerful  Germginy  into  Europe,  and  the  problem  of  defining 
a  proper  relationship  between  Europe  and  Russia  that  is  coopera- 
tive, but  which  also  recognizes  the  uniqueness  of  Russia  as  a  Eur- 
asian power. 

The  expansion  of  NATO  would  anchor  Germany  more  firmly 
within  the  European  context,  for  Europe  will  no  longer  end  just  on 
the  eastern  firontier  of  Germany. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Does  Germany  support  the  expansion  of  NATO? 

Dr.  Brzezinski.  The  predominant  outlook  from  the  Grermans  on 
this  subject  is  very  favorable.  Not  only  is  the  principal  spokesman 
on  this  issue,  Volker  Ruehe,  the  German  Defense  Minister,  very 
much  in  favor  of  it,  so  is  the  German  Foreign  Minister,  though  he 
favors  moving  more  slowly.  But  the  principal  spokesman  of  the 
SPD,  Karsten  Voigt,  V-0-I-G-T,  is  also  very  much  for  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Do  you  favor  increasing  the  number  of  American 
troops  in  Europe? 

Dr.  Brzezinski.  No. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Do  you  favor,  for  example,  that  we  assist  in  the 
transition  to  full  NATO  membership  for  Poland,  Hungary,  the 
Czech  Republic,  and  Slovakia.  That  means  additional  foreign  aid. 

Do  you  favor  expanding  foreign  assistance  here,  expanding  the 
American  presence  in  Europe?  Do  you  think 

Dr.  Brzezinski.  I  think  one  has  to  differentiate  between  NATO 
as  a  political  alliance  and  NATO  as  a  military  alliance;  NATO  is 
both. 

As  a  political  alliance,  its  expansion  would  consolidate  the  new 
political  realities  of  Europe  and  would  make  the  Euro-Atlantic  alli- 
ance more  consistent  with  the  growth  of  Europe  itself.  We  are 
going  to  see  over  the  next  5  years  expansion  of  the  European  Com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  don't  see  any  reason  to  expand  our  resources 
for  the  security  of  this  additional  large  territory? 

Dr.  Brzezinski.  I  don't  think  the  modernization  and  trans- 
formation of  the  Central  European  armed  forces  is  the  most  urgent 
aspect  of  the  enlargement  of  NATO.  I  think  their  incorporation  into 
the  political  structure  is  what  is  needed.  The  military  upgrading 
can  follow  over  x  number  of  years. 

When  Greece  and  Turkey  and  even  when  Spain  and  Portugal  be- 
came members  of  NATO,  their  armed  forces  were  neither  upgraded 
nor  integrated,  nor  are  they  in  all  respects  compatible  with  existing 
Anglo-American  force  structures  and  procedures  and  logistics. 

So  I  draw  a  distinction  between  the  political  enlargement  of 
NATO  as  part  of  a  process  of  stabilizing  the  European  condition 
and  consolidating  the  new  reality,  and  the  subsequent  process  of 
gradual  upgrading,  integration,  interoperability  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Oilman  [presiding].  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Brzezinski,  with  regard  to  the  expansion  of  NATO,  do  you 
feel  that  that  should  be  undertaken  at  an  early  date?  We  did  pass 
legislation  that  is  before  the  administration  at  the  present  time  ex- 
panding NATO  for  four  of  the  Central  European  countries,  Poland, 
Hungary,  the  Czech  Republic,  Slovakia.  And  I  would  welcome  your 
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thoughts  about  how  early  a  date  we  should  be  embarking  on  an  ex- 
pansion of  NATO. 

Dr.  Brzezinski.  Without  American  leadership,  the  expansion  of 
NATO  probably  won't  occur,  so  that  American  leadership,  in  order 
to  move  this  process  forward,  will  have  to  be  reasonably  explicit  in 
defining  what  we  view  as  the  criteria  and  as  the  timing  of  the  ex- 
pansion. In  mv  own  judgment,  a  reasonable  target  date  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  NATO  in  its  next  phase  would  be  somewhere  around 
1997-1998,  3  or  4  years  from  now. 

It  is  a  complicated  process.  It  will  have  to  gain  unanimous  sup- 
port in  NATO.  Congress  will  have  to  approve  it  on  the  basis  of  incfi- 
vidual  treaties,  so  one  cannot  rush  it  excessively. 

But  setting  some  target  date  that  is  reasonable,  that  is  not  in  the 
remote  future  I  think,  is  one  way  of  indicating  to  the  Europeans 
that  the  United  States  is  serious  about  this  objective  and  that  its 
policy  is  dedicated  to  its  attainment. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you.  There  are  many  of  us  concerned 
about  the  expansion  and  would  like  to  see  it  move  forward. 

Mr.  Brzezinski,  we  are  now  wrestling  with  a  Mexican  crisis  and 
how  to  stabilize  the  peso,  and  there  is  a  measure  before  the  Con- 
gress— or  will  be  before  the  Congress  very  shortly  to  provide  $40 
billion  of  guarantees  to  Mexico  to  try  to  stabilize  the  peso. 

We  welcome  your  comments  with  regard  to  this  proposal. 

Dr.  Brzezinski.  Let  me  make  immediately  a  preliminary  com- 
ment that  financial  expertise  on  my  part  is  not  very  extensive,  so 
I  make  my  comment  with  some  sense  of  diffidence,  and  it  is  essen- 
tially rooted  in  my  sense  of  the  U.S.  geostrategic  interest  in  politi- 
cal stability  in  Mexico. 

Given  that  as  my  point  of  departure,  I  tend  to  favor  what  the  ad- 
ministration is  proposing.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  risks  inherent 
in  the  guarantee — and  there  are  risks  in  that  guarantee — are  out- 
weighed by  the  risks  of  what  will  happen  if  Mexico  is  not  helped. 
I  believe  that  the  spillover  effect  of  that  on  us  directly,  and  on  us 
indirectly  because  of  the  consequences  of  the  crisis  in  Mexico,  for 
other  Latin  American  countries,  would  be  so  great  as  to  make  this 
policy  worthwhile. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Brzezinski,  with  regard  to  the  Middle 
East  peace  process,  it  is  still  a  very  fragile  negotiation,  and  of 
course,  there  is  a  lot  of  resistance  by  the  President  of  Syria,  Assad. 
Do  you  have  any  suggestions  or  any  comments  with  regard  to  how 
to  move  the  peace  process  forward  in  the  Middle  East? 

Dr.  Brzezinski.  I  generally  approve  of  what  the  administration 
has  been  doing,  and  I  believe  what  the  administration  is  doing  is 
consistent  also  with  what  its  predecessor  was  doing.  In  fact,  it  is 
consistent  with  the  thrust  of  American  policy  for  well  over  a  decade 
or  two. 

The  immediate  specific  issue,  which  at  some  point  will  have  to 
be  confronted,  is  the  degree  of  U.S.  willingness  to  deploy  some  sort 
of  a  peacekeeping  force,  monitoring  force,  on  the  Golan  Heights  in 
the  event  that  there  is  a  peace  treaty  between  Israel  and  Syria,  if 
such  a  peace  treaty  materializes;  and  if  it  does,  it  will  have  to  be 
based  on  the  principle  of  "peace  for  territory."  Then,  I  believe  that 
it  would  be  in  the  American  interest  to  accede  to  an  arrangement 
involving  the  deployment  of  American  forces. 
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I  believe  that  the  Syrian-IsraeH  peace  treaty  would  put  the  final 
seal  on  the  very  complicated  process  of  structuring  the  Middle 
Eastern  peace  which  has  been  a  major  American  goal  for  several 
decades.  Moreover,  the  experience  that  we  have  had  with  Sinai 
suggests  to  me  that  such  a  formula  is  workable  and  that  it  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  parties  concerned. 

Last  but  not  least,  whatever  may  be  said  about  the  Syrians,  the 
fact  is  that  they  have  been  quite  meticulous  in  observing  the  cease- 
fire arrangements  that  have  existed  heretofore  regarding  the 
Golan.  And  a  peace  treaty  between  Israel  and  Syria  would  probably 
contribute  directly  to  the  stabilization  of  the  situation  in  Lebanon, 
which  is  clearly  in  Israel's  interest — very  much  in  ours,  as  well. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Brzezinski,  I  recall  when  you  addressed  in  late  November  the 
Political  Committee  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  you  gave  us 
stimulating  remarks  about  the  expansion  of  NATO.  You  may  re- 
member that  Karsten  Voigt  is  the  new  president  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly.  It  is  understandable  that  he,  as  foreign  policy 
spokesman  of  SPD,  and  Volker  Ruehe,  the  Defense  Minister  of  Ger- 
many, and  Germany  itself,  would  favor  the  rapid  expansion  of 
NATO.  But,  there  are  countries  in  the  NATO  alliance  that  have 
reservations  about  the  rapidity  of  those  changes. 

The  "Contract  With  America"  and  many  other  documents  are 
suggesting,  along  with  legislation  passed  by  the  Congress  last  year, 
certain  conditions  or  things  we  should  establish  that  the  Visegrad 
Four  to  meet  the  necessary  conditions  to  be  active  participants  in 
the  security  arrangements  of  NATO. 

Do  you  have  any  comments  about  the  appropriateness  of  those 
kinds  of  conditions  or  expectations  being  explicitly  enunciated  in 
legislation  and  otherwise? 

Dr.  Brzezinski.  I  think  that  any  additional  member  of  NATO 
has  to  meet  certain  preconditions.  I  tend  to  view  them  as  being  ge- 
neric in  nature;  that  is  to  say,  they  ought  to  be  democratic  systems 
based  largely  on  free  market  economies.  They  ought  to  have  poli- 
cies which  involve  respect  for  minority  rights  and  which  do  not  en- 
gage these  countries  in  any  territorial  conflicts.  There  ought  to  be 
transparency  for  military  strategizing  and  civilian  control  over  the 
military.  Preferably,  additional  members  ought  to  be  geographically 
contiguous  to  NATO  so  that  NATO  doesn't  have  to  leapfrog  geo- 
graphically. 

I  think  these  are  the  essential  conditions,  because  they  pertain 
to  the  idea  that  Europe  is  a  community  of  free  and  democratic 
States  that  is  in  the  process  of  enlarging  and  consolidating  itself. 
But  preserving  a  link  with  America  which  gives  us  a  role  to  play 
in  Europe,  that,  I  think,  is  essential. 

The  more  specific  issues  as  to  what  kind  of  telephones  the  mili- 
tary uses  and  the  radio  frequencies,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  are  the 
kind  of  things  that  can  be  implemented  following  accession  to 
NATO  over  a  period  of  time.  But  generic  preconditions,  I  think, 
need  to  be  met  and  if  they  are  not  met,  then  I  don't  think  a  countiy 
should  be  considered  for  membership  in  NATO,  because  NATO  is 
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not  only  a  Euro-Atlantic  community,  it  is  also  an  integral  part  of 
the  process  of  building  a  democratic  Europe. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you.  I  think  that  sorting  out  our  priorities 
and  conditions  is  helpful  to  us. 

In  Macedonia,  of  course,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  American  personnel  there  for  reasons  of  stability  and  assur- 
ance. I  think  it  is  consistent  with  your  suggestion  that  we  need  to 
widen  the  zone  of  stability  and  we  need  to  consolidate  pluralism. 

The  gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Lantos,  and  myself,  were 
early  advocates  of  putting  a  force  there  in  the  former  Yugoslavian 
Republic  of  Macedonia.  As  you  know,  ri^ht  now  we  have  problems 
in  NATO.  Specifically,  Greece  has  a  partial  embargo  on  goods  going 
into  Macedonia  through  the  crucial  ports  in  the  Aegean.  This  is 
roundly  condemned  by  the  WEU  and  by  most  of  the  members  of 
NATO,  but  it  continues.  We  have  economic  and  political  problems 
that  are  becoming  more  severe  in  this  former  Yugoslavia  Republic 
of  Macedonia. 

What  are  your  thoughts  about  American  policy  and  our  leader- 
ship with  respect  to  assistance  to  Macedonia? 

Dr.  Brzezinski.  First  of  all,  let  me  commend  you  and  Congress- 
man Lantos  for  the  initiative  that  you  did  take  regarding  the 
American  presence  in  Macedonia.  I  think  it  has  been  a  stabilizing 
force.  I  hate  to  think  what  might  have  happened  if  we  hadn't  done 
what  we  did,  thanks  in  large  measure  to  the  initiative  that  you  and 
your  colleagues  took. 

The  policy  of  the  Greeks,  in  my  view,  is  very  shortsighted  and 
destructive  and  it  is  contributing  to  large  ambitions  in  tne  region. 
So  I  am  sympathetic  to  the  view  of  those  Europeans  who  would 
take  a  jaundiced  view  of  the  Greek  position  on  this  issue. 

I  am  concerned  that  if  the  embargo  continues,  if  the  destabiliza- 
tion  of  Macedonia  becomes  so  pervasive  as  to  undermine  political 
stability  in  that  new  state,  the  consequences  are  going  to  be  disrup- 
tive, not  only  for  Macedonia  itself,  but  also  in  relationship  to  Alba- 
nia and  Serbia,  given  the  fact  that  a  great  many  Albanians  live  in 
Macedonia  and  me  interrelationship  between  that  community  and 
Kosovo  is  very  direct,  and  all  of  that  could  in  turn  create  a  wider 
conflict  in  that  already  conflict-ridden  region. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  And  do  you  have  any  suggestions  for  U.S.  initia- 
tives? 

Dr.  Brzezinski.  I  think  our  position  ought  to  be  like  that  of  the 
Europeans,  that  we  deplore  the  Greek  position;  and  we  should  ex- 
ercise to  the  extent  that  we  can  the  influence  that  we  have  in  order 
to  encourage  the  Greeks  to  move  away  from  that  posture. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Brzezinski,  let  me  state  for  the  record  that  I  fully  share  your 
view  concerning  the  expansion  of  NATO,  not  only  for  all  of  the  ob- 
vious reasons  you  have  stated  but  because  NATO  is  also  a  democ- 
ratizing influence  in  the  countries  to  which  it  is  extended.  And 
clearly  some  of  the  countries  we  are  talking  about,  such  as  the 
Czech  Republic  or  Hungary  or  Poland,  need  some  strong,  demo- 
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cratic  stabilizing  influence.  Being  part  of  NATO  would  make  them 
into  full-fledged  democracies  all  the  more  faster. 

I  am  sure  you  have  sensed,  as  I  have  in  my  visits  to  the  region, 
that  there  is  an  enormous  loss  of  credibility  as  far  as  NATO  is  con- 
cerned, as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned  throughout  the  re- 
gion of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  This  is  directly  traceable  to 
the  pathetic  performance  of  the  Western  nations  with  respect  to 
the  breakup  of  Yugoslavia. 

I  think,  while  it  is  very  fair  to  criticize  the  current  administra- 
tion, as  both  you  and  I  do,  for  its  mistakes,  I  think  it  is  important 
for  all  of  us  to  understand  for  the  sake  of  historic  accuracy  that  the 
disintegration  of  Western  policy  toward  Central  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope began  in  the  previous  administration,  and  by  the  time  the 
Clinton  administration  took  office  in  January  1993,  the  bulk  of  the 
problems  had  already  blossomed  into  almost  unmanageable  propor- 
tions. 

Now,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  Clinton  administration  must 
move  far  more  vigorously  toward  integrating  into  NATO  those 
countries  in  the  region  which  will  be  ready  to  join  in  2  or  3  years, 
on  the  basis  of  generic  criteria.  The  notion  that  many  countries  in 
the  former  Warsaw  pact  are  identical  entities  and  they  should  join 
at  the  same  time  is  absurd.  And  I  also  find  it  absurd  when  some 
spokespersons  argue  that  we  cannot  draw  a  new  line  in  Europe. 
Because  if  we  can't  draw  a  new  line  in  Europe,  that  means  no  one 
can  enter  until  everybody  enters,  and  clearly  that  is  not  going  to 
happen  until  well  into  the  second  half  of  the  21st  century. 

My  question  to  vou  relates  to  the  delicate  relationship  between 
Russia  and  ourselves  in  this  process.  Those  who  have  opposed 
rapid  NATO  integration  have  claimed  that  if  we  move  in  that  di- 
rection, the  nationalistic  and  militaristic  forces  in  Moscow  will  gain 
the  upper  hand.  Well,  they  have  done  so.  The  Chechnya  crisis 
clearly  represents  about  as  bad  a  scenario  as  we  could  imagine 
while  Yeltsin  is  still  in  power.  Zhirinovsky  would  be  much  worse. 
Rutskoi  would  be  much  worse.  But  as  long  as  Yeltsin  is  in  charge 
of  Russia,  to  whatever  extent  he  is,  this  is  about  as  bad  a  scenario 
as  we  could  have  envisioned. 

At  a  time  when  Russia  is  building  Iran's  nuclear  capability,  a 
matter  I  would  very  much  like  you  to  comment  on,  at  a  time  when 
our  television  sets  are  filled  with  the  nightmare  pictures  of 
Chechnya,  how  absurd  it  is  for  us  to  worry  aoout  establishing  ge- 
neric criteria  for  the  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  to 
join  NATO.  Isn't  it  time  to  move  in  this  direction?  And  what  do  you 
think  is  holding  back  the  administration  from  doing  so? 

Dr.  Brzezinski.  First  of  all,  I  do  find  it  very  troubling  that 
Yeltsin's  policy  on  Chechnya  is  supported  only  by  Zhirinovskv  and 
by  some  people  from  the  outside  who  lean  over  backwards  to  legiti- 
mize it  and  to  explain  it,  whereas  the  vast  majority  of  Russian 
democrats  are  against  it,  and  public  opinion  polls  show  that  even 
the  majority  of  the  Russian  people  are  against  it.  And,  therefore, 
I  am  of  the  view  that  a  stronger  posture  by  the  United  States  on 
that  issue  would  in  fact  have  been  helpful  to  the  Democrats.  They 
expected  that  from  us.  There  is  a  sense  of  disappointment  among 
Russian  democrats  that  the  United  States  has  been,  shall  I  put  it 
delicately,  rather  "restrained"  on  this  issue.  And  that,  I  think, 
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highlights  the  basic  point;  namely,  that  the  future  of  Russia  is  still 
unresolved. 

I  think  the  present  trends  are  clearly  not  favorable  to  democracy, 
but  I  don't  think  the  issue  is  yet  foreclosed.  The  Democrats  may 
lose  altogether.  Russia  may  plunge  into  a  new  phase  of 
authoritarianism,  but  it  may  not.  Therefore,  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  NATO,  I  would  favor  a  posture  which  leaves  options 
open,  but  which  at  the  same  time  is  committed  to  the  historical 
task  of  consolidating  the  victory  that  we  have  won  in  the  cold  war 
and  to  building  on  that  basis  something  that  endures  and  is  more 
stable  th£in  what  existed  during  the  cold  war — that  is,  a  larger  Eu- 
rope that  enlarges  itself  by  stages. 

I  agree  with  you  that  drawing  new  lines  is  not  the  issue.  We  are 
dealing  with  a  process  of  enlargement,  the  final  end  of  which  we 
cannot  predict  but  which  has  to  move  forward  by  stages.  The  Eu- 
rope that  existed  in  the  cold  war  is  already  now  being  enlarged  by 
the  accession  of  the  EFTA  countries.  In  the  next  phase,  the 
Visegrad  countries  will  come  into  the  European  Union  for  sure. 

After  that,  depending  on  what  happens,  Ukraine  and  Russia  will 
be  defining  a  new  relationship  with  Europe;  and  if  things  develop 
reasonably  well,  that  relationship  could  be  reasonably  constructive. 
If  they  do  not,  then  it  is  better  that  in  the  meantime  a  larger  Eu- 
rope consolidates  itself  and  is  rendered  more  secure  by  the  NATO 
alliance. 

There  is  a  sense  today  in  Central  Europe  that  we  may  be 
fluttering  away  the  victory  that  we  have  won,  and  this  has  both  a 
security  and  an  economic  dimension.  The  European  Union  has  not 
been  as  open  in  its  trade  policy  toward  the  Central  Europeans  as 
it  needs  to  be  to  give  them  a  sense  of  real  participation  in  the  Eu- 
ropean economic  opportunity  that  is  now  before  us.  And  there  is  a 
sense  of  anxiety  that  if  Europe  enlarges  itself,  we  may  still  define 
"European  security"  in  terms  which  exclude  the  larger  Europe, 
which  I  think  would  be  highly  destabilizing  and  demoralizing  for 
the  Europeans. 

So  I  see  enlarging  NATO  as  being  consistent  with  the  thrust  of 
history.  And  insofar  as  Russia  is  concerned,  I  would  favor  giving 
the  Russisins  the  option  of  a  comprehensive  treaty  of  cooperation 
with  NATO.  I  would  even  favor  some  enhancement  of  consultative 
institutions  in  OCSC  as  a  way  of  giving  the  Russians  a  sense  of 
participation  in  a  system  of  security  that  is  larger  than  just  Eu- 
rope, and  is  Eurasian.  And  I  would  leave  the  future  relationships 
of  Russia  with  NATO  and  with  the  European  Community  open,  de- 
pending on  historical  circumstances. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Can  you  comment  on  the  Iran  aspect  of  my  ques- 
tion? As  you  know.  Dr.  Brzezinski,  I  have  been  one  of  the  strongest 
advocates  of  aid  to  Russia,  but  I  will  oppose  aid  to  Russia  unless 
Russia  ceases  giving  assistance  to  Iran  to  develop  its  nuclear  capa- 
bilities. I  think  this  is  one  of  the  great  strategic  issues  of  this  Con- 
gress. I  support  the  administration's  continuing  insistence  on  aid  to 
Russia,  but  it  would  have  to  be  made  conditional  upon  Russia's 
ceasing  nuclear  assistance  to  Iran. 

Dr.  Brzezinski.  I  would  say  that  I  would  differentiate  between 
those  elements  of  our  aid  to  Russia  which  are  directly  in  our  na- 
tional interests  and  those  elements  of  aid  to  Russia  which  are  de- 
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signed  to  help  produce,  only  eventually,  a  democratic,  more  respect- 
able, more  responsive  Russia.  In  the  first  categoiy,  I  would  put 
such  items  as  the  Nunn-Lugar  package,  which  I  think  ought  to  be 
continued  even  if  Zhirinovsky  becomes  President  of  Russia 

Mr.  Lantos.  Sure. 

Dr.  Brzezlnski  [continuing].  Provided  there  wasn't  implementa- 
tion of  the  nuclear  agreements. 

The  other  elements  of  our  aid  are  designed  to  build  a  responsible, 
democratic  Russia.  And  that  then  requires  us  to  make  judgments 
as  to  whether  such  a  Russia  is  evolving,  whether  such  a  Russia  is 
undertaking  policies  that  are  or  are  not  also  consistent  with  our 
own  interests.  And  certeiinly  building  a  nuclear  reactor  in  Iran, 
which  would  give  the  Iranians  the  capacity  to  threaten  the  stability 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  or  a  prolonged  pursuit  of  military  operations  in 
Chechnya  are,  in  my  view,  not  the  kind  of  activities  that  we  should 
be  indirectly  sponsoring  through  our  aid.  After  all,  aid  is  filtering 
into  all  facets  of  Russia's  activities,  and  indirectly  we  would  be  as- 
sisting these  processes.  So  these  distinctions  need  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr,  Brzezinski,  can  you  tell  us  how  much 
time  you  have  remaining  that  you  would  be  able  to  remain? 

Dr.  Brzezinski.  Well,  I  could  stay  until  about  10  after  11,  if  you 
don't  mind,  if  that  is  all  right. 

Chairman  Oilman.  I  would  ask  my  colleagues  if  they  would  be 
brief. 

Mr.  King. 

Mr.  King.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Oood  morning,  Doctor.  I  would  just  like  to  pursue  a  line  of  ques- 
tioning regarding  NATO.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  appear  to 
be  former  Communists  coming  back  into  the  government  in  Poland, 
and  there  seems  to  be  some  retreat  from  the  free  market  economy, 
how  concerned  are  you  by  that  regarding  Poland  coming  into 
NATO?  How  much  of  a  threat  to  that — to  us  do  you  believe  that 
is?  How  much  does  that  affect  your  thinking? 

Dr.  Brzezinski.  It  doesn't  affect  it  too  much  because  the  former 
Communists  are  indeed  former  Communists,  but  they  no  longer 
have  communism  to  be  Communist  about.  In  other  words,  the  ide- 
ology is  discredited,  the  concept  is  discredited.  These  are,  therefore, 
people  who  want  to  be  in  power,  who  want  to  capitalize  on  the  op- 
portunities of  being  in  power,  and  whose  past  I  deplore,  but  they 
are  not  people  who  are  bent  on  restoring  communism. 

They,  too,  want  to  be  part  of  the  European  Community.  They, 
too,  want  to  be  part  of  NATO.  And  I  view  them,  therefore,  essen- 
tially as  a  transitional  phenomenon,  as  the  unavoidable  legacy  of 
regimes  that  ended  peacefully  and,  therefore,  whose  former  elites 
are  still  part  of  the  political  ^ame.  If  we  integrate  these  countries 
into  Europe,  the  probability  is  very  high  that  in  the  longer  run, 
they  will  fade  from  the  scene  as  democratic  parties  become  more 
effectively  organized,  more  effectively  institutionalized. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  King,  since  we  have  12  speakers,  12  col- 
leagues remaining  to  question  and  only  about  12  minutes  remain- 
ing, I  am  going  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  cooperate  and  restrict  your- 
self to  one  question. 
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Mr,  King.  Sure. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  King.  Interesting. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Menendez. 

Mr.  Menendez.  Dr.  Brzezinski,  you  mentioned  in  your  opening 
comments  a  statement  that  there  are  certain  poHcy  standards  we 
should  be  pursuing,  more  important  than  "the  fate  of  any  one  polit- 
ical leader  in  Russia."  And  my  question  is,  I  assume — maybe  erro- 
neously, but  I  assume  you  are  referring  to  Mr.  Yeltsin. 

To  what  extent  should  the  United  States  be  diversifying  its  con- 
tacts with  others  in  Russia?  To  what  extent,  in  view  of  Chechnya, 
should  we  be  altering  in  any  way  both  our  political  and  economi- 
cal— and  economic  assistance;  and  how  do  we  better  fashion  a 
movement  to  hopefully  have  a  stable  and  democratic  Russia? 

Dr.  Brzezinski.  We  are  dealing  here  with  very  sensitive  nuances. 
My  basic  point  is  that  we  should  not  personalize  the  difficult  proc- 
ess of  building  democracy  in  Russia  by  focusing  so  heavily  on  a  sin- 
gle individual.  The  administration  particularly  keeps  stressing  that 
it  is  supporting  a  democratically  elected  President  of  Russia.  Well, 
he  may  have  been  democratically  elected,  but  he  is  not  ruling 
democratically,  and  his  conduct  in  Chechnya  is  deplorable. 

Also,  what  he  said  on  the  subject  raises  serious  issues,  because 
it  indicates  that  either  he  is  not  in  control  of  the  military  or  that 
he  is  a  liar.  In  either  case,  his  credibility  suffers. 

So  I  think  our  commitment  ought  to  be  more  general  to  the  proc- 
ess of  building  democracy  in  Russia,  reinforcing  it  by  supporting 
the  democratic  voices  in  Russia,  and  not  engaging  in  either  rhetoric 
or  S5mibolic  acts  which  seem  to  be  focused  on  an  individual.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Russians  apparently  are  proposing  that  there  be  a  Clin- 
ton-Yeltsin summit  on  May  8.  It  is  clearly  designed  to  buildup 
Yeltsin.  It  is  also  clearly  designed  to  produce  an  anti-Grerman  orgy, 
because  the  date  is  tied  to  the  victory  in  World  War  II.  And  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  its  purpose  is  to  stimulate  memories  of  the  war 
against  Grermany.  This  would  not  be  helpful,  incidentally,  to  our 
policy  in  Europe,  to  our  relationship  with  Oermany,  which  is  the 
most  important  relationship  on  the  continent;  and  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  bolstering  Mr.  Yeltsin.  It  is  these  nuances  that  have 
to  be  kept  in  mind. 

At  the  same  time,  Yeltsin  obviously  is  the  President;  we  have  to 
deal  with  him.  But  we  should  avoid  the  kind  of  rhetoric  we  are 
using  and  the  focus  we  are  placing  on  him  as  the  central  linchpin 
of  the  democratic  process  in  Russia,  because  I  think  his  policies  in 
Chechnya  increasingly  place  that  in  doubt 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  Mr. 
Brzezinski,  thank  you  for  your  insights  and  your  very  fine  testi- 
mony. 

On  the  situation  in  Chechnya,  if  you  could  focus  on  that  a  little 
bit  longer,  our  former  Ambassador  to  the  Helsinki  Commission  in 
Europe,  the  Commission  on  Security  Cooperation  in  Europe,  John 
Maresca,  in  an  International  Herald  Tribune  article  was  werv 
strong  in  his  criticism,  and  very  briefly  he  said,  "President  Bill 
Clinton  has  called  the  episode  an  internal  Russian  matter  and  has 
expressed  hope  that  the  Russians  will  cairy  out  their  repression  as 
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quickly  as  possible.  Meanwhile,  the  spokesman  of  the  U.S.  State 
Department  has  compared  the  attack  on  Chechnya  with  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  War." 

He  goes  on  to  write,  "The  fact  is  that  the  White  House  and  the 
President  who  resides  there  have  in  our  time  acquired  a  central  re- 
sponsibility as  the  West's  voice  of  moral  authority,  and  President 
Clinton  has  abdicated  this  role  in  the  way  he  has  treated  the 
Chechnya  crisis." 

Helsinki  Watch  has  also  been  very  critical.  They  pointed  out  that 
calling  this  an  internal  matter  has  been  very,  very  wrong-headed, 
and  as  they  point  out,  the  administration  has  lost  an  opportunity 
in  that  part  of  the  world  in  speaking  out  against  the  slaugnter. 

Had  you  been  National  Security  Adviser,  what  would  you  have 
recommended  when  you  saw  that  this  crisis  had  erupted  on  the 
scene? 

And  could  you  also  share  with  us  what  you  think  are  the  reasons 
behind  it?  Is  it  the  oil?  Is  it  the  "httle  war"  theory?  Does  Yeltsin 
need  this  in  order  to  bolster  his  popularity?  Were  there  provo- 
cations that  led  to  this  fighting  that  you  felt  might  have  justified 
it,  or  at  least  some  kind  of  action  by  the  Russians?  And  what — 
again,  what  would  you  have  recommended  to  the  President? 

Dr.  Brzezinski.  Well,  first  of  all,  I  think  I  would  have  been 
somewhat  more  alert  to  the  fact  that  military  action  against 
Chechnya  was  looming.  After  all,  it  didn't  erupt  all  of  a  sudden. 
There  were  many  warnings  of  its  being  forthcoming.  There  were 
the  hired  thugs  sent  into  Chechnya  and  deliberate  efforts  to  desta- 
bilize it.  When  that  failed,  the  military  mercenaries  were  used  in 
an  all-out  attack  right  into  the  center  of  the  city;  and  when  that 
failed,  the  Russian  Army  was  employed. 

So  there  was  time  to  indicate  to  the  Russians  privately  that  this 
is  not  the  kind  of  conduct  that  is  conducive  to  a  stable  relationship 
and  this  will  rebound  negatively  against  public  perceptions  of  Rus- 
sia in  the  United  States.  I  am  not  saying  this  would  have  been  ef- 
fective, but  at  least  it  should  have  been  tried. 

Secondly,  when  the  conflict  started,  I  would  not  have  given  brief- 
ings to  the  American  press  to  the  effect  that  this  is  a  civil  war, 
which  is  an  absurd  comparison.  The  Civil  War  ^yas  fought  by 
northern  Americans  against  southern  Americans.  This  is  not  a  war 
of  northern  Russians  against  southern  Russians  but  a  war  of  Rus- 
sians against  Chechnyans  who  have  been  an  oppressed  and  con- 
quered people  for  150  vears.  So  I  would  have  avoided  briefings 
which  have  the  effect  of*^ legitimizing  what  the  Russians  are  doing, 
particularly  given  the  tactics  that  the  Russians  were  using. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Herman. 

Dr.  Brzezinski.  Beyond  that,  I  think  that  a  stronger  stand  pub- 
licly might  have  had  the  effect  of  giving  the  Russians  some  early 
indication  of  the  negative  impact  this  will  have  on  public  opinion, 
and  thereby,  also  in  the  prospect,  sustain  aid  for  Russia.  I  think 
we  simply  failed  to  communicate  that  this  is  a  matter  of  concern. 

Let  me  end  by  noting  that  I  don't  believe  secession  is  the  issue, 
because  no  one  is  arguing  that  Russia  ought  to  be  dismembered  or 
that  Chechnya  ought  to  be  supported  in  its  efforts  to  secede.  It  is 
the  nature  of  the  conduct,  the  means  used  '.n  an  age  in  which 
human  rights  are  important  and  in  which  they  affect  popular  per- 
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ceptions  of  international  relationships.  It  is  on  this  level  that  I  feel 
that  our  response  has  been  inadequate. 

May  I  add  finally  a  footnote,  just  a  specific  footnote.  I  have 
talked  recently  to  Yelena  Bonner,  the  widow  of  Andre  Sakharov. 
She  drew  my  attention  to  something  very  startling.  The 
Chechnyans  have  taken  Russian  POWs.  They  have  released  them, 
some,  including  a  colonel  very  recently.  There  is  not  one  docu- 
mented item  pertaining  to  Chechnyans  being  taken  prisoners  of 
war.  Her  presumption  is  that  the  Russians  are  killing  all  the  pris- 
oners. That,  too,  is  a  human  rights  concern. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  Mr.  Berman. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  please  keep  your  questions 
short  so  that  the  rest  of  our  colleagues  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  question  the  witness  before  he  has  to  leave.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Berman.  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Brzezinski,  the  debate  of  executive  authority  versus  legisla- 
tive authority  in  the  whole  area  of  foreign  policy  and  military  af- 
fairs is  again  upon  us  and  only  the  parties  have  changed.  The  Con- 
tract on  America,  as  it  is  implemented  in  legislative  form,  proposes 
something  called  the — I  don't  know  what  it  is  called,  the — it  is  the 
National  Security  Act  of  some  kind. 

In  any  event,  it  has  a  specific  provision  that — ^it  has  two  specific 

f>rovisions  I  would  like  to  get  your  comment  on.  One  is  in  statutory 
anguage — not  sense  of  Congress,  not  policy — a  requirement  that 
every  dollar — every  dollar  of  assessed  U.N.  peacekeeping  be  de- 
ducted by  the  United  States  for  every  dollar  that  it  is  spending  on 
incremental  costs  associated  with  U.S.  participation  in  peacekeep- 
ing. 

To  bring  that  to  a  specific  example,  it  would  require  everv  nickel 
the  Department  of  Defense  spends  on  any  U.N.  authorized  action, 
including  no-fly  zones  in  Iraq,  in  Bosnia,  and  U.N.  troops  in  Korea, 
be  counted  against  our  U.N.  peacekeeping  assessment.  So  that,  for 
instance,  in  1992  we  spent  about  $260  million  on  Operation  Pro- 
vide Comfort,  U.N.-authorized,  U.S.-led  to  help  protect  the  Kurds. 
And  enforcement  of  the  Iraqi  no-fly  zone  and  Somalia,  all  that 
amounted  to  $260  million.  The  U.N.  assessed  us  a  $400  million 
contribution,  primarily  for  Cambodia. 

We  would  be  required  here,  without  authority  for  the  President 
to  waive  it,  that  that  money  be  deducted  firom  the  assessment. 

I  would  like  to  know  your  opinion  of  that  kind  of  statutory  re- 
striction on  that  and  on  the  executive's  ability  to  put  Department 
of  Defense  monies  into  U.N.-authorized  actions  before  a  specific  au- 
thorization by  Congress. 

Dr.  Brzezinski.  I  have  to  confess  that  while  I  scanned  the  Con- 
tract With  America,  I  have  not  tried  to  memorize  it  and  I  have  not 
absorbed  every  single  line  in  it,  so  I  respond  to  you  with  some  def- 
erence due  to  the  fact  that  I  am  not  that  deeply  versed  in  every 
aspect  of  it. 

I  tend  to  incline  to  the  views  of  the  previous  witness,  the  one 
who  appeared  here  last  week,  namely  that  micromanagement  of 
foreign  policy  should  not  be  undertaken  by  the  legislative  branch. 
I  favor  bipartisanship  on  foreign  policy  and  I  think  that  obligation 
binds  the  executive,  indeed  as  much  as  the  legislative  branch,  and 
the  effort  has  to  be  made  by  both  sides. 
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And  bipartisanship,  to  me,  means  defining  the  broad  strategic 
objectives,  but  the  tactical  implementation,  the  specific  moves,  I 
thmk  ought  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  executive  branch.  And, 
therefore,  I  do  have  reservations,  based  in  general  on  principle  re- 
garding statutory  obligations  pertaining  to  foreign  policy  conduct. 

Chairman  Gilman.  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  I  didn't  know  I  was  next  in  line.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Mr.  Brzezinski,  I  want  to  first  say  that  I  have  a  long-held  respect 
for  your  opinions,  and  I  am  sorry  I  only  have  one  question  to  ask 
and  thus  it  is  not  going  to  be  on  the  subject  of  the  day.  But  I  very 
rarely  get  a  chance  to  ask  important  people  such  as  yourself  these 
questions,  and  I  would  like  to  lead  off  with  just  this  one  question 
and  that  is — sorry. 

During  your  time  as  National  Security  Adviser  to  President 
Carter,  were  you  given  in  oral  or  written  briefing  information  that 
indicated  the  United  States  left  behind  in  Southeast  Asia  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel  in  the  hands  of  the  Communists  after  we  left  in 
1975? 

Dr.  Brzezinski.  I  was  not  given  oral  briefings  to  that  effect,  per 
se,  but  I  was  given  briefings  to  the  effect  that  there  are  allegations 
to  that  effect;  that  these  allegations  are  serious,  but  they  are  also 
contested  by  others;  and  that  the  evidence  in  either  case  is  not  con- 
clusive. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  And  you  conclude,  after  viewing  the  briefings 
and  the  material  that  was  given  to  you,  you  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  inconclusive? 

Dr.  Brzezinski.  It  was  not  of  a  kind  that  would  permit  you  to 
be  absolutely,  dogmatically  certain  regarding  the  judgment  that 
you  would  make,  although  I  have  to  say  that  at  the  time  the  pre- 
dominant conclusions,  judgments  that  seemed  to  be  emanating 
from  the  DOD  and  the  intelligence  community  was  that  there  were 
no  large  numbers  of  Americans  retained  and  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence to  sustain  the  proposition  that  there  were  any  that  were 
alive  at  the  time  when  we  were  in  office. 

Now,  whether  this  was  accurate  or  not,  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  say.  And  I  have  said  publicly  in  relationship  to  a  document  that 
surfaced  about  2  years  ago,  or  a  year  ago,  a  Soviet  document  re- 
garding the  possibility  that  a  large  number  of  Americans  were  re- 
tained at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  that  this  might 
suggest  the  possibility  that  the  North  Koreans  retained  some  peo- 
ple as  bargaining  leverage  in  the  expectation  that  the  war  would 
go  on  for  a  long  time;  and  having  discovered  that  the  war  had 
ended  and  having  become  victorious,  they  may  have  then  decided 
to  eliminate  these  prisoners.  That  actually  would  not  be  inconsist- 
ent with  what  has  transpired  in  other  Communist  countries  with 
regard  to  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  Mr.  Brzezinski,  it  is  now  11:10.  Do  you  have 
any  more  time? 

Dr.  Brzezinski.  Yes.  I  will  just  be  late  so  that  whoever  wishes 
to 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  Thank  you.  We  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Wynn. 
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Mr.  Wynn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you,  Dr.  Brzezinski.  I  have  enjoyed  your  comments  this 
morning. 

I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  the  loan  gfuarantee  to  Mexico.  I  caught 
the  tail  end  of  your  comments,  which  I  believe  indicated  that  you 
thought  this  was  an  appropriate  thing  for  the  United  States  to  do. 
I  wanted  to  ask  you  whether  you  thought  the  imposition  of  further 
conditions  relating  to  labor  or  wage  or  environmental  issues  were 
appropriate  and  ought  to  be  consicfered  as  part  of  this  package,  and 
also  whether  you  thought  that  any  conditions  relating  to  Mexico's 
policy  to  Cuba  would  be  appropriate  in  a  package  such  as  this. 

Dr.  Brzezinski.  I  understand  why  these  conditions  are  being 
raised  as  an  issue,  because  some  of  them,  perhaps  even  all  of  them, 
are  meritorious  in  themselves.  But  I  think  the  immediate  issue 
that  we  are  facing  is  a  crisis  of  stability  in  Mexico;  and  if  we  are 
to  address  that  crisis  effectively,  we  have  to  give  the  Mexicans  im- 
mediate support. 

We  have  to  generate  a  sense  of  confidence  in  Mexico,  and  I  don't 
think  we  will  serve  that  goal  well  by  a  simultaneous  imposition  of 
conditions  on  Mexicans  which  are  extraneous  to  that  issue  specifi- 
cally. I  think  many  Mexicans  would  then  view  our  approach  essen- 
tially as  a  form  of,  to  put  it  very  crudely,  "blackmail."  In  effect,  we 
are  saying  to  them,  your  stability  is  at  stake,  we  have  you  by  the 
throat;  here  are  a  number  of  things  you  have  to  do,  which  are  not 
related  to  the  crisis  itself — they  may  be  otherwise  desirable — and 
therefore  you  better  do  them,  and  if  you  don't  do  them,  we  are  not 
going  to  give  you  that  aid. 

We  have  to  ask  ourselves  what  happens  if  we  don't  give  them 
that  aid.  I  think  the  consequences  would  be  very  negative. 

I  think  we  have  a  stake  in  Mexican  stability,  and  I  would  sur- 
mise that  our  ability  to  influence  Mexico  on  these  issues  will  in- 
crease as  a  consequence  of  a  constructive  response  to  what  increas- 
ingly is  becoming  a  systemic  crisis  of  survival  for  the  Mexicans  at 
a  time  when  they  are  really  faced  with  problems  which  could  easily 
get  out  of  hand.  I  don't  think  it  is  a  good  moment  for  loading  up 
the  agenda  with  other,  though  perhaps  meritorious,  issues. 

Mr.  Wynn.  Thgink  you. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Kim. 

Mr.  Kim.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  have  one  very  simple 
question  about  extending  China's  MFN  status,  which  will  come  to 
the  floor  for  debate  again.  The  opponents  we  heard  last  year  in  de- 
bate said  that  the  human  rights  issue  was  an  important,  integral 
part  of  MFN  extension,  while  proponents  felt  the  human  rights  is- 
sues should  be  separated  from  MFT^. 

The  fact  is  that  MFN  is  a  trade  issue;  a  human  rights,  social 
issue  shouldn't  be  mixed  together.  In  that  sense,  perhaps  we  can 

frant  MFN,  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  and  then  deal  ^yith  this 
uman  rights  issue,  as  a  separate  issue.  What  is  your  opinion  on 
that? 

Dr.  Brzezinski.  I  don't  like  generalized,  binding  rules  for  every 
situation.  I  think  there  are  situations  in  which  human  rights  can 
be  pursued  by  economic  means  because  the  nature  of  our  relation- 
ship with  the  country  is  such  that  our  economic  leverage  may  be 
so  decisive  that  we  can  use  it  constructively  for  other  purposes. 
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whether  they  involve  human  rights  or  security  poHcy  or  some  other 
issue.  But  there  are  also  circumstances  in  which  our  economic  le- 
verage is  not  that  decisive  and  its  application  can  be  even  counter- 
productive. I  tend  to  view  that  as  the  case  in  our  relationship  with 
China. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  the  capacity  to  force  the  Chinese 
Government  to  very  significantly  alter  its  domestic  policy  through 
the  MFN  instrument.  And  given  the  fact  that  China  is  now  likely 
to  be  entering  a  very  sensitive,  critical  phase  of  internal  political 
conflicts,  which  may  determine  its  longer-range  orientation,  I 
would,  on  balance,  reluctantly  favor  not  linking  MFN  to  the  human 
rights  issue  at  this  stage  in  our  relationship  with  China. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  Mr.  Engel. 

Mr.  Engel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Brzezinski,  it  is  good  having  you  here.  I  want  to  first  ask  you 
a  question  about  foreign  aid  in  general. 

Foreign  aid,  as  you  know,  is  not  the  most  popular  item  these 
days,  although  I  think  that  members  of  this  committee  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  by  and  large,  would  understand  that  foreign  aid 
is  certainly  essential.  Still,  there  is  a  rush  to  reduce  foreign  aid. 

Frankly,  I  would  double  it  if  I  could  because  I  think  in  this  post- 
cold  war  era,  the  United  States  needs  to  remain  engaged  in  the 
world.  And  having  traveled  to  a  number  of  other  countries,  fledg- 
ling democracies  in  West  Africa,  and  for  instance,  Albania,  I  am 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  just  a  little  bit  of  aid  would  go  a 
long,  long  way. 

I  would  just  like  to  hear  your  views  on  foreign  aid  and  the  level 
of  foreign  aid. 

Dr.  Brzezinski.  Well,  I  certainly  endorse  your  sentiments.  I 
think  that  foreign  aid  is  an  important  instrument  of  American  for- 
eign policy.  It  gives  us  leverage.  It  can  influence  events  in  desirable 
directions.  In  that  sense,  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  exercising  that 
very  unique  responsibility  which  the  United  States  today  has  on  its 
shoulders,  stemming  from  the  fact  that  we  are  the  only  super- 
power. 

What  do  we  do  with  that  status?  My  view  is  that  we  ought  to 
use  that  status  to  try  to  consolidate  larger  areas  of  stability  in  the 
world — hence,  for  example,  enlargement  of  NATO — but  we  also 
ought  to  use  that  power  to  ameliorate  human  suffering  where  pos- 
sible and  to  improve  conditions  for  socioeconomic  development  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  process  of  greater  political  stability.  So,  on 
general  grounds,  I  favor  American  commitment  to  foreign  aid,  and 
I  think  that  our  record  in  that  respect,  while  positive,  is  not  as 
good  as  some  other  countries  where  a  larger  share  of  GNP  is  com- 
mitted to  foreign  aid. 

Now,  I  realize  that  in  some  cases  these  countries  do  not  have 
major  military  obligations  and  therefore  perhaps  a  fairer  measure 
of  the  degree  to  which  we  are  acting  responsibly  is  to  assess  the 
totality  of  our  security  commitments  and  foreign  aid  in  comparison 
to  what  other  countries  are  doing.  But  even  in  those  cases,  there 
are  other  countries  which  are  doing  better  than  we,  and  we 
shouldn't  lose  sight  of  that. 

Chairman  Gilman.  Mr.  Roth. 
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Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an 
opening  statement  I  would  like  to  ask  to  have  entered  in  the 
record. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Without  objection,  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record. 

Mr.  Roth.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Roth  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Brzezinski,  nice  to  see  you  before  our  committee 
again. 

Back  in  the  early  1960's  or  late  1950's,  there  was  a  philosopher 
here  in  America,  Eric  Hoflfer;  he  was  a  longshoreman,  he  wrote  The 
True  Believer.  Are  you  acquainted  with  him? 

Dr.  Brzezinski.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roth.  In  his  philosophy,  he  said  people  rebel  not  against  the 
cruelty  of  a  government  but  against  the  weakness  and  ineptness  of 
the  government. 

The  question  I  have,  if  Russia  can't  get  Chechnya  in  control,  isn't 
that  going  to  lead  to  other  countries  unraveling,  other  ethnic 
groups  within  Russia  starting  to  unravel?  Isn't  that  a  danger,  that 
the  whole  thing  is  going  to  come  apart? 

Dr.  Brzezinski.  To  quote  someone  else,  Talleyrand  once  said  that 
worse  than  a  criminal  policv  is  a  stupid  policy,  and  I  think  Russian 
policy  is  stupid.  But  I  think  it  is  stupid  largely  because  of  what  it 
does  for  the  prospects  of  democracy  in  Russia  and  for  Russia's  rela- 
tionships with  the  West.  It  damages  both. 

As  far  as  the  unraveling  of  Russia  is  concerned,  I  think  that  to 
some  extent  is  a  big  myth.  The  former  Prime  Minister  of  Russia, 
a  democratic  Prime  Minister  of  Russia,  Mr.  Gaidar,  addressed  that 
issue  recently  in  a  major  article.  He  pointed  out  in  fact  that 
Chechnya  has  not  precipitated  any  move  by  anyone  to  secede. 

In  fact,  Chechnya  is  very  unique.  It  is  on  the  fringes  of  Russia. 
It  is  inhabited  by  very  militant  people  who  have  gone  against  Rus- 
sian domination  for  decades  and  decades.  The  other  national  mi- 
norities that  tend  to  be  more  encircled  by  Russian  territory  are  not 
as  assertive;  and  with  a  number  of  them,  like  Tajikistan,  the  Rus- 
sians have  negotiated  agreements  which  are  more  generous  than 
what  they  were  willing  to  offer  to  the  Chechnyans. 

Last  but  not  least,  Russia  is  today  increasingly  predominantly  an 
ethnic  state;  80  percent  of  the  Russian  state  is  Russian.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  major  secessionist  movement  itself.  So  it  is  not  in 
terms  of  the  breakup  of  Russia  that  I  think  this  policy  is  negative. 
It  is  more  in  terms  of  what  it  does  to  Russian  democracy  and  to 
Russia's  relationships  to  the  West  that  I  find  it  so  troubling. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Welcome,  Mr.  Brzezinski.  I  always  enjoy  your  comments  when 
you  appear  before  this  committee. 

Some  of  the  top  policymakers  within  the  administration  have  ad- 
vocated the  idea  that  our  foreign  policy  is  now  equated  also  with 
our  trade  and  economic  policy,  and  I  tnink  in  line  with  what  Con- 
gressman Wynn  was  asking  earlier  concerning  the  very  serious 
problem  that  we  now  have  with  Mexico — and  I  wanted  to  ask  your 
comments — is  it  proper  that  our  country  should  provide  a  guaran- 
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tee  of  some  $40  billion  at  the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer 
when,  in  fact,  the  wealthiest  families  of  this  group  of  wealthy  fami- 
lies in  Mexico,  who  have  conveniently  tucked  their  assets  in  Amer- 
ican banks  and  in  the  United  States,  while  letting  the  peso  devalue 
itself  to  the  point  where  the  working  people  in  Mexico  have  really 
been  affected.  And  to  the  extent  that  it  will  affect  our  exports,  I 
just  wanted  to  ask  your  opinion,  would  it  be  fair  that  the  American 
taxpayer  provide  that  guarantee  of  some  $40  billion  should  Mexico 
not  be  able  to  pay  or  default  on  this  proposed  loan? 

The  other  question  I  have,  what  is  your  opinion  on  the  Chechen 
situation  compared  with  Tiananmen  Square,  as  far  as  human 
rights  are  concerned? 

Dr.  Brzezinski.  Let  me  deal  with  the  second  question  imme- 
diately— ^first.  What  I  said  about  China  is,  in  some  respects,  perti- 
nent. 

What  happened  in  Tiananmen  Square  was  terribly  damaging  to 
China's  relationships  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  condemned  it.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  our  position  on 
Chechnya.  We  ought  to  condemn  it.  This  doesn't  mean  that  we 
ought  to  rupture  the  totality  of  our  relationship  with  Russia,  but 
we  should  be  forthright  in  making  it  very  clear  that  this  is  very 
damaging  to  Russia's  relationships  with  us,  that  it  is  arousing  and 
inflaming  public  opinion  in  the  West,  and  that  it  is  a  policy  that 
is  damaging  to  the  future  of  Russia  itself. 

I  think  there  is,  therefore,  that  parallel. 

As  far  as  Mexico  is  concerned,  I  can  only  essentially  restate.  Con- 
gressman, what  I  SEiid  earlier,  namely  that  while  Mexico  is  far  from 
perfect — and  there  is  indeed  an  enormous  amount  of  social  inequal- 
ity in  Mexico — that  the  restructuring  of  Mexico  into  a  society  that 
is  more  perfect,  more  acceptable  is  not  going  to  be  achieved  over- 
night and  certainly  not  in  the  course  of  this  crisis. 

What  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is,  what  are  the  consequences  for 
us  if  Mexico's  liquidity  problem  becomes  insoluble  and  produces  a 
massive  sociopolitical  collapse?  Are  we  going  to  be  better  off  or 
worse  off,  irrespective  of  the  rich  Mexicans  who  may  be  putting 
money  into  American  banks.  And  I  think  my  answer  is,  we  will  be 
worse  off.  We  are  going  to  have  a  very  serious  problem  on  a  variety 
of  levels,  ranking  from  immigration  to  security,  and  our  concern  is 
about  the  spillover  effect  of  the  Mexican  crisis  on  a  number  of  rel- 
atively vulnerable  Latin  American  economies. 

So  all  that  leads  me — ^not  happily,  by  any  means — not  happily, 
leads  me  to  the  view  that  the  policy  that  the  administration  is  ad- 
vocating is  necessary.  We  are  dealing  with  a  very  awkward,  a  very 
difficult  situation  in  which  we  have  to  make  responsible,  clear-cut 
choices. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  But  do  you  think  these  rich  Spanish  should 
get  away  with  it? 

Dr.  Brzezinski.  If  you  are  asking  me  abstractly  in  terms  of  jus- 
tice, no.  But  if  you  are  asking  me  because  of  that  to  risk  destabiliz- 
ing the  United  States,  my  answer  is  also  no. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Just  a  quick  question. 
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There  has  been  a  request  for  a  tremendous  increase  in  defense 
spending.  Looking  at  our  major  enemy  in  the  past,  Russia,  or  the 
USSR,  and  the  trouble  they  are  having  with  just  a  Httle  secession- 
ist province,  do  you  think  it  justifies  in  a  relative  sense,  when  you 
take  your  potential  enemies  and  where  they  stand  militarily,  for 
the  United  States  to  come  up  with  this  quantum  leap  in  defense 
appropriations?  Because  I  am  wondering  who  that  world  power  is 
that  we  may  have  to  engage. 

Just  real  quickly,  too,  on  the  policy  on  Cuba,  do  you  think  that 
it  is  a  sound  policy  that  we  have? 

And  quickly,  foreign  affairs — ^foreign  aid  they  said  that — this  is 
just  one  question— that  there  will  be  a  cut,  and  there  will  be  sev- 
eral areas  of  the  world  that  will  be  protected,  but  that  places  like 
Africa  and  Latin  America  may  receive  a  20  percent  cut  initially, 
another  10  percent  the  second  year. 

What  is  your  opinion  on  that,  taking  the  most  vulnerable  and 
needy,  and  on  the  balancing  of  the  budget  worldwide,  as  it  is  in  do- 
mestic, it  is  on  the  back  of  tne  beat? 

Dr.  Brzezinski.  Your  question  is  certainly  a  multiheaded  Hydra. 
Let  me  focus  on  two  issues,  the  military  budget  and  Cuba.  On  the 
military  budget,  at  the  moment,  I  think  we  are  spending  enough; 
and  we  don't  need  to  spend  more,  given  what  we  have  and  the  kind 
of  dangers  we  face.  But  anyone  in  a  position  of  responsibility,  like 
yourself,  or  myself  when  I  was  in  the  executive  branch,  has  an  obli- 
gation to  think  several  years  ahead.  And  as  I  think  several  years 
ahead,  I  find  it  increasingly  doubtful  that  our  force  posture  as  pro- 
vided under  existing  budget  projections  will  be  adequate  to  meet 
the  tasks  assigned  to  it;  namely,  the  capacity  to  wage  or  deter  one 
central  war  and  to  wage  or  deter  two  local  wars  or  regional  wars. 
And  if,  in  fact,  we  were  to  be  faced  simultaneously  with  a  problem 
in  Korea,  let  us  say,  and  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  I  think  we  would  be 
in  dire  straits  and  we  will  be  in  very  severe  straits,  especially  as 
the  budgetary  cuts  are  implemented. 

So  in  that  respect,  some  upward  adjustment  in  the  level  of 
spending  probably  will  become  necessary  unless  we  conclude  that 
we  are  not  likely  to  be  faced  with  a  serious  military  threat,  pos- 
sibly, either  in  the  Far  East  or  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area.  That  is 
a  geopolitical  judgment. 

My  own  judgment  is  that  these  threats  are  likely  to  be  ones  that 
we  will  have  to  confront  at  some  point  and,  therefore,  the  better 
part  of  wisdom  is  to  maintain  military  expenditures  somewhere  on 
the  level  of  approximately  4  percent  of  our  GNP,  somewhere  in 
that  range,  which  is  somewhat  more  than  currently  projected,  con- 
siderably less  than  during  the  cold  war. 

Insofar  as  Cuba  is  concerned,  I  think  the  Cuban  regime  is  in  its 
terminal  phase.  I  think  the  Communist  regime  is  coming  to  an  end. 
I  think  once  Castro  disappears  from  the  scene  there  may  very  well 
be  a  violent  explosion  of  the  Romanian  type  as  the  final  stage  in 
the  dismantling  of  the  Communist  regime.  Because  of  that,  I  think 
it  is  in  our  interests  to  begin  to  explore  the  possibility  of  managing 
a  sofl  landing  with  the  Cuban  regime,  rather  than  a  hard  landing. 
Hence,  while  I  have  supported  the  embargo  in  the  past,  I  would  not 
be  averse  to  approaching  the  Cubans  and  saying  to  them,  given 
your  economic  difficulties,  we  would  be  prepared  to  engage  in  some 
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selective  loosening  of  the  embargo  in  return  for  certain  selective 
steps  by  you,  designed  to  make  the  political  situation  somewhat 
more  open,  somewhat  more  flexible  so  that  the  eventual  transition 
is  more  stable  and  peaceful. 

In  brief,  lift  some  aspects  of  the  embargo  in  return  for  lifting 
some  of  the  restraints  on  freedom  to  assemble  or  on  the  scope  of 
political  dialogue  or  on  the  intensity  of  censorship,  or  on  the  control 
of  movement  of  people — ^in  a  sense,  a  series  of  steps,  a  little  bit  like 
what  was  done  in  Central  Europe  in  one  or  two  cases,  most  nota- 
bly, Hungary  and  Poland,  which  made  possible  soft  landings  for  the 
Communist  regimes,  rather  than  the  hard  landing  that  occurred  in 
Romania  when  finally  an  explosion  consumed  the  system. 

I  am  not  sure  Castro  will  buy  this  by  any  means,  but  I  think 
even  if  he  doesn't  buy  it,  it  would  place  many  of  his  colleagues 
under  some  pressure,  because  they  know  that  once  he  is  gone  and 
a  revolution  occurs,  they  will  be  gone  and  therefore  they  have  at 
least  a  stake  in  a  soft  landing  even  if  he  doesn't. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  Dr.  Brzezinski,  we  want  to  thank  you  for 
being  so  generous  with  your  time.  I  would  hope  that  if  some  of  our 
members  want  to  submit  written  questions,  you  might  have  the  op- 
portimity  to  respond.  Again 

Dr.  Brzezinski.  Well,  it  is  an  honor  to  be  with  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  with  your  colleagues;  and  I  very  much  welcome  this  op- 
portunity, and  I  am  happy  that  you  gave  me  the  time  that  you  did. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you.  I  hope  we  haven't  delayed  you  too 
much  from  your  further  appointments. 

Thank  you  for  appearing. 

Without  objection,  I  am  submitting  opening  statements  by  the 
gentlelady  from  Georgia,  Ms.  McKinney;  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Roth,  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  McKinney  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Chairman  Gilman.  We  will  recognize  members  in  order  of  senior- 
ity at  the  start  of  Mr.  Maynes'  statement. 

We  welcome  Mr.  Maynes  coming  before  our  committee.  As  I 
noted  before,  Mr.  Maynes  is  a  distinguished  editor  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  magazine,  played  an  important  role  in  shaping  our  views  to- 
ward the  U.N.  and  international  organizations. 

Mr.  Maynes,  we  welcome  you  before  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  CHARLES  WILLIAM 
MAYNES,  EDITOR,  FOREIGN  POLICY  MAGAZINE 

Mr.  Maynes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  an  honor  to  testify 
before  the  committee  on  H.R.  7  to  revitalize  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States. 

As  you  will  see  from  my  testimony,  I  have  problems  with  a  num- 
ber of  the  provisions  in  H.R.  7,  but  I  do  think  that  it  rests  on  one 
central  insight  about  American  Government  these  days,  and  that 
is  that  we  are  going  to  see  an  unprecedented  role  played  by  the 
Congress  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  from  now  on — and  not  simply 
because  one  party  is  in  charge  of  the  Congress  and  another  party 
is  in  charge  of  the  White  House. 

The  reason,  I  think,  is  that  until  the  Berlin  Wall  came  down,  the 
United  States  has  been  living  in  a  permanent  state  of  crisis.  We 
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have  feared  that  at  almost  any  moment  we  could  have  a  bolt  out 
of  the  blue  that  would  destroy  our  society.  And  in  those  conditions, 
we  gave  the  President  almost  unprecedented  powers  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy.  In  effect,  he  became  a  monarch  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy. 

I  think  that  attitude  is  going  to  cease.  We  are  going  to  see  less 
secrecy.  We  are  going  to  see  more  power  sharing,  and  I  think  that 
this  legislation  reflects  some  of  that.  Nonetheless,  I  have  lots  of 
problems  with  several  of  its  provisions. 

I  think  it  excessively  ties  the  President's  hands  in  the  field  of 
multilateral  diplomacy.  The  President,  under  this  legislation,  would 
be  firee  to  order  U.S.  troops  unilaterally  to  invade  Haiti,  but  he 
would  be  very  sharply  restricted  in  his  ability  to  gain  the  support 
of  others  in  sharing  the  burden. 

The  proposed  legislation,  in  my  view,  confuses  institutions  with 
substance  in  its  treatment  of  the  NATO  expansion  issue,  precisely 
the  mistake  that  the  Europeans  made  in  the  Maastricht  treaty.  It 
closes  off  an  opportunity  we  have  not  seen  since  1815  to  create  a 
security  community  in  Europe.  And  it  threatens  to  foreclose  an  op- 
portunity to  reduce  radically  the  stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  world  by  urging  unilateral  steps  that  would  violate  the  terms 
of  the  ABM  treaty.  Let  me  turn  to  these  in  turn. 

Peacekeeping:  H.R.  7  seems  to  rest  on  the  assumption  that  the 
United  States  does  not  have  a  strong  national  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  peacekeeping.  I  think  this  assumption  is  false.  It  is  true 
that  most  of  the  conflicts  that  rage  around  the  world  do  not  affect 
the  major  pillars  of  world  security.  Indeed,  because  the  major  coun- 
tries now  no  longer  contest  one  another's  legitimacy  and  there  are 
only  minor  territorial  problems  among  them,  the  international  sys- 
tem is  structurally  stable  in  a  way  that  has  not  been  the  case  since 
1815.  It  is  this  stability  which  permits  critics  of  U.N.  peacekeeping 
to  contend  that  the  United  States  has  no  national  interest  in  the 
outcome  of  most  of  the  conflicts  that  are  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  international  media. 

But  this  stability  in  part  rests  on  the  common  determination  of 
the  great  powers  not  to  exploit  the  opportunities  that  this  unrest 
in  many  parts  of  the  globe  creates.  If  we  lose  that  common  ap- 
proach to  this,  if  the  great  powers  develop — lose  this  habit  of  co- 
operation, we  may  see  the  temptation  for  great  power  exploitation 
to  return. 

I  would  also  argue  that  the  great  powers  of  the  international  sys- 
tem are  like  the  successful  members  of  any  community.  They  have 
a  stake  in  the  general  health  of  the  community.  They  cannot  and 
should  not  be  the  world's  policemen.  Neither  NATO  nor  the  U.N. 
can  perform  that  role,  either. 

At  the  same  time,  we  want  to  avoid  such  a  narrow  reading  of 
American  interests  that  we  cease  to  be  the  responsible  global  power 
we  have  been  for  most  of  the  post-war  period.  Nor  should  we  go 
overboard  in  our  criticism  of  recent  U.N.  setbacks.  We  all  know 
what  those  are,  but  in  recent  years  the  U.N.  has  helped  bring  an 
end  to  conflicts  in  Cambodia,  El  Salvador,  Mozambique,  Nicaragua 
and  Namibia.  These  are  conflicts  in  which  more  than  1  million  peo- 
ple died  and  billions  of  dollars  were  spent.  Without  the  assistance 
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of  the  U.N.,  hundreds  of  thousands  would  still  be  dying  and  billions 
would  still  be  spent. 

A  word  about  Bosnia,  which  has  created  so  much  ill  will  about 
the  U.N.  Despite  the  harsh  criticism  of  the  U.N.  operation  there, 
the  underlying  realitv  is  that  the  U.N.  operation  has  prevented  the 
total  victory  by  the  Bosnian  Serbs  and  spared  NATO  a  humiliating 
setback.  Were  the  U.N.  not  present,  the  Bosnian  Serb  forces  would 
have  prevailed  long  ago.  Were  the  U.N,  not  present,  NATO  would 
be  on  the  front  line  and  the  deep  divisions  among  NATO  members 
regarding  the  appropriate  alliance  policy  could  no  longer  be  pa- 
pered over. 

Former  Secretary  Baker  suggested — of  State  Baker  suggested  in 
his  testimony  last  week  that  U.N.  peacekeeping  was  one  of  the 
many  diplomatic  tools  available  to  U.S.  policymakers.  Sometimes 
we  will  desperately  need  it,  as  we  did  in  1973;  sometimes  we  will 
not  want  to  use  it,  but  it  makes  no  sense  to  unilaterally  disarm 
ourselves  in  this  area.  We  should  be  clear  that  several  provisions 
of  H.R.  7  would  have  this  effect. 

H.R.  7  formally  entrenches  into  law  some  of  the  restrictive  condi- 
tions of  PDD-25,  which  the  Clinton  administration  attempted  to 
implement  with  veir  serious  results  in  the  Rwandan  crisis.  It  is 
now  believed  that  the  U.S.  approach  to  this  crisis  delayed  action 
for  critical  days  while  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
were  slaughtered.  It  is  now  estimated  that  5,000  U.N.  troops  de- 
ployed early  could  have  saved  a  half  million  people.  But  H.R.  7  is 
even  more  restrictive  than  PDD-25,  and  I  think  we  want  to  look 
at  that  carefully. 

There  are  provisions  in  H.R.  7  that  would  seem  to  require  us  to 
withdraw  our  troops  from  Korea  since  they  are — since  that  tech- 
nically is  still  a  U.N.  operation  under  the — ^1  understand  under  the 
command  of  a  Korean  general.  The  clause  limiting  U.S.-assessed 
contributions  to  U.N.  peacekeeping  to  only  that  amount  that  ex- 
ceeds DOD's  costs,  direct  and  indirect — ^presumably  going  all  the 
way  back  to  the  training  of  people  at  West  Point — would  end  all 
U.N.  peacekeeping. 

In  1994,  those  direct  and  indirect  costs  exceeded  the  U.N.  con- 
tribution for  peacekeeping.  We  did  that  for  our  own  national-inter- 
est reasons.  No  doubt  the  administration  might — must  persuade 
the  Congress  that  such  support  is  in  U.S.  interest,  but  we  do  not 
want  to  tie  ourselves  into  financial  knots  so  we  end  a  valuable 
international  activity,  one  that  H.R.  7  itself  indirectly  acknowl- 
edges valuable  by  its  clause;  that  is,  continue  to  protect  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  U.N.  operation  in  Macedonia  and  other  operations 
where  we  have  less  than  50  people. 

I  think  that  I  would  conclude  this  session  by  saying  that  I  do 
think  it  is  imperative  for  the  administration  to  find  ways  to  consult 
with  the  Congress  on  future  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations,  but  we 
need  a  more  flexible  instrument  than  the  provisions  of  H.R.  7  to 
do  this  NATO  expansion.  I  believe  this  provision  ignores  the  les- 
sons of  history.  This  risks  a  major  confrontation  with  our  allies  and 
confuses  support  for  an  institution  with  the  serious  policy  for  Euro- 
pean security. 

European  history  suggests  a  clear  pattern  when,  at  the  end  of  a 
conflict,  the  victorious  powers  make  a  serious  effort  to  include  the 
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defeated  power  in  the  new  order.  There  have  been  high  returns  in 
terms  of  peace  and  security.  We  saw  that  in  1815  with  the  way 
that  France  was  incorporated  into  the  new  order.  We  saw  it  in 
1945  with  the  way  that  Germany  was  brought  into  the  Common 
Market  and  into  NATO.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1919,  we  attempted 
to  exclude  two  major  powers  from  the  new  order,  and  we  know 
what  the  consequences  were  in  that  case. 

Another  clear  lesson  of  history  is  that  an  international  alliance's 
action  leads  to  reaction.  A  clear  decision  by  NATO  to  expand  east 
will  almost  certainly  drive  Russia  to  take  steps  to  secure  its  com- 
munity by  demanding  concessions  from  neighboring  states. 

I  think  it  is  too  early  to  give  up  on  Russia.  With  regard  to  the 
Chechnya  crisis,  I  think  we  have  to  judge  Russia  by  the  same 
standards  by  which  we  judge  others.  Russia  has  permitted  more 
dissent  over  its  policies  toward  Chechnya  than  Turkey,  a  NATO 
ally,  has  permitted  over  its  policies  toward  the  Kurds.  The  Clinton 
administration  is  right  to  criticize  human  rights  abuses  in 
Chechnya,  but  should  refuse  to  write  off  Russia  as  lost  to  the  demo- 
cratic world. 

NATO  expansion  also  threatens  a  totally  gratuitous  crisis  with 
our  allies.  I  disagree  with  Dr.  Brzezinski  on  the  German  attitude. 
The  Grerman  press  reveals  that  the  German  Chancellor  has  rep- 
rimanded the  Defense  Minister  because  of  his  public  advocacy  of 
rapid  extension  of  NATO.  There  are  many  figures — there  are  a 
growing  number  of  figures  in  Germany  that  are  opposed  to  this. 
The  French  are  opposed;  many  other  members  of  NATO  are  op- 
posed. In  short,  the  prospects  of  gaining  unanimous  support  for  ex- 
pansion, which  is  required,  including  ratification  by  all  of  the  mem- 
ber parties,  is  not  promising.  We  have  a  very  serious  risk  of 
recreating  the  episode  of  the  multilateral  naval  force  in  the  Ken- 
nedy administration,  where  we  finally  had  to  withdraw  it  because 
we  faced  so  much  opposition  from  our  European  allies. 

Finally,  I  think  the  provisions  of  H.R.  7  confuse  expansion  of  an 
institution  with  an  effort  to  strengthen  that  expansion — strengthen 
that  institution.  That  was  the  mistake  that  the  Europeans  made 
with  the  Maastricht  Treaty.  The  problem  with  NATO  is  not  its  size 
but  its  mission.  It  is  a  defense  alliance  that  assumes  the  existence 
of  an  enemy,  yet  as  even  the  Polish  President  conceded  in  an  inter- 
view in  Newsweek  this  summer,  the  countries  of  Central  Europe  do 
not  face  an  enemy. 

The  key  problem  today  in  Europe  is  ethnic  and  religious  conflict. 
NATO  is  totally  unprepared  to  deal  with  this  issue  because  NATO 
is  an  institution  of  deterrence,  of  external  aggression,  not 
compellants  of  appropriate  internal  behavior.  I  will — I  have  a  sec- 
tion on  the  antiballistic  missile  issue,  but  I  realize  this  is  not  in 
this  committee's  jurisdiction,  so  I  will  simply  include  it  in  my  state- 
ment and  end  my  comments  here. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Maynes  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Maynes,  for  your  very  broad 
statement  covering  some — some  of  our  problems,  most  of  our  prob- 
lems. 
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To  set  the  record  straight,  I  would  Hke  to  note  that  H.R.  7  does 
not  prohibit  United  States'  involvement  in  U.N.  peacekeeping.  To 
the  contrary.  We  agree  with  you  that  there  will  be  cases  where 
peacekeeping  does  serve  our  own  interests,  and  we  simply  want  to 
reduce  the  likelihood  of  future  situations  like  the  U.N.  operation  in 
Somalia, 

I  also  want  to  note  that  the  U.S.  forces  in  Korea  already  are 
under  U.S.  command  and  therefore  that  operation  will  not  be  af- 
fected by  any  foreign  command  provisions  of  H.R.  7. 

Mr.  Majnies,  you  express  some  concern  about  expansion  of 
NATO,  and  you  have  heard  Dr.  Brzezinski  in  regard  to  his  evalua- 
tion, and  there  are  many  who  feel  that  it  is  important  now  to  allow 
the  Central  European  nations  to  have  some  assurance  that  they 
are  going  to  have  a  significant  defensive  force  that  they  can  rely 
on. 

What  is  your  major  concern  about  expansion  of  NATO? 

Mr.  Maynes.  I  think  that  it  inevitably  draws  lines  in  Europe.  I 
think  that  it  is  going  to  cost  billions  of  dollars  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  And  it  is  also  going  to  redirect  funds  in  these  coun- 
tries that  are  going  to  join  from  the  key  social  programs  that  they 
need  to  fund  into  a  major  defense  buildup.  There  is  going  to  be  a 
Russian  reaction  to  this. 

And  I  also  would  argue  that  the  real — the  real  quest  of  the  East 
Europeans  or  the  Central  Europeans  is  to  be  included  in  the  Euro- 
pean enterprise.  That  is  their — that  is  their  true  goal.  And  what — 
the  way  to  meet  that  is  to  accelerate  their  membership  into  the  Eu- 
ropean Union. 

Basically  NATO — membership  in  NATO  is  being  used  as  a  cheap 
way  of  trying  to  deal  with  this  problem  of  inclusion,  but  I  would 
argue  it  is  not  cheap.  It  is  going  to  cost  us  a  great — a  great  sum 
of  money.  It  is  going  to  divert  their  funds,  £md  we  are  also  going 
to  trigger  some  kind  of  reaction  on  the  other  side  that  we  will  then 
have  to  respond  to. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  We  have  seen,  Mr.  Maynes,  an  ever-increas- 
ing number  of  peacekeeping  missions  assigned  to  the  U.N.  Some  of 
us  are  concerned  that  the  U.N.  doesn't  have  the  capability  to  han- 
dle all  of  these  increasing  demands. 

Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Maynes.  Well,  I  think  that  there  has  been  probably  an  ex- 
cessive number  of  demands  put  on  the  U.N.  system.  But  one  of  the 
reasons  the  U.N.  system  has  been  unable  to  respond  is,  it  has  not 
had  the  kind  of  support  from  the  major  states  that  it  needs  to. 

You  argued  in  your  reply  to  me  that  H.R.  7  does  not  want  to  end 
peacekeeping;  I  agree  with  that.  But  I  think  that  what  it  does  is 
add  so  many  restrictions  that  it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  for  the 
United  States  to  support  peacekeeping  in  the  future;  in  particular, 
the  clause  on  reimbursement  for  DOD  expenses  basically  would 
bankrupt  the  U.N.  and  prevent  it  from  going  forward. 

We  have  made  those  expenditures  because  we  thought  they  were 
in  U,S,  interests.  I  would  agree  the  administration  must  do  a  much 
better  job  of  coming  up  to  the  Congress  and  persuading  you  that 
it  is  in  our  interest,  but  if  we  put  this  provision  into  law,  I  am 
afraid  that  it  will  end,  you  know,  peacekeeping. 
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Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Maynes,  in  your  testimony  you  also  refer 
to  certain  conditions  being  implemented  in  the  legislation  under 
the  Contract.  To  what  degree  does  the  legislation  implement  re- 
strictive conditions  of  the  PDD-25,  the  President's  directive  on  U.S. 
peacekeeping  policy? 

Mr.  Maynes.  Well,  if  vou  look  at  PDD-25  and  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, you  ask  yourself  what  would  have  happened  in  1973  when 
we  were  trying  to  get  a  U.N.  force  on  the  Grolan  Heights.  We  had 
no  idea  when  the  exit  date  would  come.  We  had  no  idea  how  long 
it  was — ^how  long  it  was  going  to  last.  We  were  in  a  crisis  situation 
where  we  needed  to  get  some  kind  of  inter — some  kind  of  force  be- 
tween the  two  sides  because  they  did  want  to  stop  fighting,  but  we 
needed  to  act  urgently. 

It  is  not  that  the  questions  that  are  in  the  legislation  are  invalid 
or  that  the  questions  in  PDD-25  are  invalid.  They  should  be  asked 
all  the  time.  But  if  they  are  imposed  too  rigidly,  we  are  going  to 
get  the  kind  of  situation  we  had  in  the  Rwanda  crisis  where  the 
United  States  was  the  country  that  was  principally  blocking  any 
kind  of  urgent  action.  And  I  can't  believe  that  is  the  Congress'  in- 
tent. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Maynes.  My  time  has  run. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Maynes,  we  thank  you  for  being  here.  I  want 
to  pursue  this  reimbursement  clause  with  you. 

As  I  understand  it,  and  as  you  have  described  it,  H.R.  7  requires 
that  anv  cost  that  the  DOD  incurs  in  support  of  any  operation  au- 
thorized by  the  United  States  would  be  counted  against  our  assess- 
ment. Now,  what  is  your  sense  of  the  impact  of  that  clause? 

Mr.  Maynes.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Pentagon  contributed  in 
kind  and  in  services  in  1994  something  like  $1.6  billion  in  support 
in  U.N.  peacekeeping.  That  is  more  than  our  assessment.  If  this 
legislation  had  gone  through,  instead  of  paying  out  the  assessment, 
the  U.N.  would  owe  us  money.  That  would  bankrupt  the  U.N.  in 
the  peacekeeping  field. 

Now,  I  agree  with  those  who  have  written  this  legislation  that 
the  administration  must  consult  Congress  on  these  operations 
where  we  are  providing  support  to  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations 
for  our  own  reasons,  in  our  own  interests  because  considerable 
sums  of  money  are  invested.  But  if  this  provision  goes  through, 
then  instead  of  paying  our  dues,  we  will  be  going  to  the  U.N.  and 
saying,  you  pay  us;  you  owe  us  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  So  your  judgment  is  then  that  the  practical  im- 
pact of  that  provision  would  be  to — I  don't  want  to  put  words  in 
your  mouth — ^kill  U.N.  peacekeeping? 

Mr.  Maynes.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  fair. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  is  not  overstated  to  say  that  you  think  it  would 
kill  U.N.  peacekeeping? 

Mr.  Maynes.  Yes.  I  think  it  would  kill  it,  would  kill  U.N.  peace- 
keeping; it  would  certainly  end  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  there  is  another  provision  which  has  us 
withholding  50  percent  of  the  U.S.  peacekeeping  assessment  until 
further  steps  are  taken  to  strengthen  the  U.N.  Inspector  Oeneral. 
All  of  us  have,  I  think,  been  dissatisfied  with  the  performance  of 
the  United  Nations  in  many  ways.  As  you  know,  the  Congress  has 
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had  a  great  interest  in  pushing  reform  in  the  United  Nations.  But 
if  the  provision  were  enacted,  what  impact  do  you  see  flowing  from 
that? 

Mr.  Maynes.  Well,  the  United  States— the  U.N.  these  days  is 
very  short  of  money.  And  I  think  if  the  United  States  puts  in  es- 
crow a  large  portion  of  its  contribution,  that  is  going  to  create  great 
difficulty. 

On  the  issue  of  the  Inspector  General,  I  am  not  here  to  defend 
the  administration  or  the  U.N,  in  this  area.  I  am  not  in  the  admin- 
istration. I  did,  however,  place  a  telephone  call  yesterday  to  the 
Mission  to  inquire  on  this,  and  I  understand  that  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  7  in  this  area  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Inspector  General 
and  there  is  the  expectation  that  these  reports  will  be  produced 
and  that — that  they  seem  to  feel  in  the  Mission  that  progress  is 
being  made  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think  we  are  going  to  be  mighty  interested  in 
how  much  progress  has  been  made  and  is  being  made,  because 
there  is  very  strong  sentiment,  as  you  know,  in  the  Congress  about 
that. 

On  the  command  issue,  H.R.  7  prohibits  foreign  command  of  U.S. 
troops  in  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations,  and  then  it  makes  exemp- 
tions. The  exemptions — it  doesn't  apply  to  less  than  50  U.S. 
troops — specifically  includes  Macedonia,  as  I  understand  it.  There 
is  some  question,  I  guess,  with  regard  to  the  impact  in  South 
Korea. 

But  what  is  your  sense  of  that  particular  provision,  prohibiting 
foreign  command  of  U.S.  troops  as  expressed  in  H.R.  7?  What  do 
you  think  the  impact  of  that  would  be? 

Mr.  Maynes.  I  think  that  it  would — ^first  of  all,  the  exemptions 
are  an  indirect  acknowledgement  that  some  U.N.  peacekeeping 
where  U.S.  troops  are  under  foreign  command  is  desirable.  Other- 
wise, the  exemptions  wouldn't  be  there;  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
look  at  that — at  that  fact. 

If,  however,  we  go  down  the  line  of  H.R.  7  and  once  these  oper- 
ations in  places  like  Macedonia  are  over  and  we  take  the  position 
that  U.S.  troops  must  always  be  under  U.N. — U.S.  command;  logi- 
cally, you  can  say  all  Indian  troops  should  be  under  Indian  com- 
mand, all  Russian  troops  should  be  imder  Russian  command.  I 
think  it  makes  it  very  difficult  to  conduct  U.N.  peacekeeping  as  it 
has  traditionally  been  carried  out. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  How  do  you  look  upon  the  constitutionality  of 
that  issue?  This 

Mr.  Maynes.  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  say  this  puts  considerable  restrictions  on  a 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  Maynes.  Well,  first  of  all,  most  of  these  operations  are  not 
supposed  to  involve  combat.  Somalia  was  an  aberration,  and  I 
think  people  have  learned  from  that.  It  is  true  that  U.N.  peace- 
keeping can  be  dangerous;  1,000  people  have  been  killed  in  the 
total  number  of  peacekeeping  operations  over  the  history  of  the 
U.N. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  How  does  the  constitutionality  of  it  strike  you? 

Mr.  Maynes.  But  they  are  going  there  primarily  as  observers. 
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I  don't  know  anything  in  the  Constitution  that  says  that  the 
United  States  cannot  provide  observers  for  international  activities. 
We — ^you  know,  we  have  them  in  the  Sinai  right  now.  I  don't  know 
that  constitutional  questions  have  been  raised  about  that.  If  they 
were  engaged  in  combat  in  the  Sinai,  I  am  sure  there  would  be  a 
very  serious  constitutional  issue. 

But  I  think  one  of  the  results  of  the  Somali  episode  is  that  people 
have  realized  the  distinctions  among  various  kinds  of  U.N.  activi- 
ties and  traditional  peacekeeping  is  one  thing.  Actual  military  ac- 
tion, I  think,  if  it  is  going  to  be  carried  out  under  U.N.  auspices, 
it  basically  has  to  be  the — the  task  has  to  be  delegated  to  some  of 
the  major  powers,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Gulf  war,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  Korean  war. 

I  don't  think  you  can  expect  to  see  a  major  U.N.  fighting  force 
defeating  an  aggressor.  And  that  is  where  I  think  this  command 
and  control  problem  becomes  the  most  severe  on  both  moral  and 
constitutional  grounds. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Maynes,  thank  you  for  your  testimony.  I  have  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions I  would  like  to  pursue  and  almost  no  time. 

I  do  think  that  some  of  the  clauses  in  H.R.  7  need  to  be  adjusted. 
I  would  think  there  may  be  a  committee  amendment.  If  not,  this 
member  will  suggest  some  changes. 

With  respect  to  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
activities,  I  think  one  of  the  points  we  want  to  pursue  here  is  to 
bring  down  the  contribution  of  the  United  States  from  31.7  to  25 
percent.  That  is  probably  excessive,  given  the  fact  that  we  have 
about  the  only  large-capacity,  long-range  airlift  capacity  in  the 
world  that  is  operative  today.  So  we  are  making  those  contributions 
all  the  time.  But  if  we  retreated  from  the  provisions  of  the  bill  to 
eliminate  certainly  all  indirect  costs,  all  personnel,  all  operational 
costs  of  aircraft,  ships  and  so  on  and  simply  focused  on  contribu- 
tions like  goods,  equipment,  food,  and  say  those  count  as  "contrib- 
uted services,"  in  effect,  what  would  be  your  reaction  to  that  kind 
of  limitation? 

Mr.  Maynes.  Oh,  I  think  that  is  a  significant  improvement.  I 
think  one  has  to  look,  however,  at  each  operation  in  terms  of,  what 
is  the  U.S.  interest?  Can  the  U.N,  carry  out  this  operation  without 
the  United  States  providing  some  of  this  assistance? 

But  certainly — certainly,  your  adjustment  would  improve  it  sig- 
nificantly. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  The  executive  branch  is  now  bypassing  the  ap- 
propriation process  routinely.  It  is  good  to  say  we  need  some  better 
arrangements  for  the  executive  branch  to  consult  with  Congress; 
but  the  details  of  how  to  do  that  are  not  forthcoming  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  progress. 

The  Congress  would  like  to  have  more  than  a  consultative  role 
since  we  have  the  purse  strings.  We  just  don't  like  to  see  the  appro- 
priations process  subverted  as  it  has  been  by  the  executive  branch 
in  different  administrations. 

I  do  think  that  the  Eastern  European  countries  not  only  are  look- 
ing to  be  involved  in  the  European  enterprise,  but  they  are  also 
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looking  for  security.  So,  I  may  have  some  differences  of  views  there 
with  you.  I  think  certainly  it  is  on  the  minds  of  the  Poles. 

Are  you  opposed  to  NATO  expansion,  per  se? 

Mr.  Maynes.  I  don't  rule  it  out  totally.  I  do  think  early  expansion 
is  unwise.  I  think  an  effort  should  be  made  to  try  to  create  a  Euro- 
pean security  community  that  would  embrace  the  Russians.  And  I 
certainly  would  not  dismantle  NATO.  I  would  keep  NATO  intact. 
And  if  it  turns  out  that  it  is  impossible  to  build  a  security  commu- 
nity that  includes  the  Russians,  then  I  would  expand  NATO. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  would  ask  you  why  you  think  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration stumbled  in  its  approach  toward  Japan,  quoting  from 
your  testimony. 

Mr.  Maynes.  Because  I  think  the  results-oriented  trade  approach 
could  not  be  implemented.  I  think  the  priority  that  they  gave  to 
Japan  was  a  correct  one,  but  it  was  impossible  for  the  Japanese 
Government,  which  has  a  capitalist  economy.  It  is  different  from 
ours,  but  it  still  is  a  capitalist  economy  and  they  can't  order  Toyota 
to  do  this  or  that — I  mean,  right  down  to  precise  numbers  of  vehi- 
cles delivered.  That  is  my  reason. 

And  one  result  of  that  approach  was  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
post-war  history,  in  post-war  history,  you  had  a  Japanese  Prime 
Minister  say  "no"  publicly  to  an  American  President.  I  think  that — 
you  know,  that  obviously  was  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  may  have  a  minute  lefl.  I  will  yield  to  my  col- 
league if  he  has  a  question. 

Mr.  Kim.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  yielding.  I  am  sorry  I 
missed  your  statement.  I  was  distracted  outside.  But  listening  to 
you  about  this  U.N.  deal,  kind  of  puzzling  me  that  you  said  that 
if  we  increase  our  share  to  U.N.  from  38  percent  to  25  percent,  the 
peacekeeping  mission  will  be  virtually  eliminated. 

Mr.  Maynes.  No,  you  misunderstood  me  or  I  didn't  express  my- 
self clearly.  I  said  the  clause  in  H.R.  7  for  DOD  reimbursement 
which,  if  enacted,  would  kill  U.N.  peacekeeping.  Certainly  reducing 
the  U.S.  share  of  the  mandatory  assessment  from  31  percent  to  25 
percent  would  not  destroy  U.N.  peacekeeping. 

Mr.  Kim.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  The  gentleman  from  American  Samoa. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  state  my  agreement  with  you,  Mr.  Maynes,  about  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  problems  affecting  the  organization  of  NATO 
is  not  so  much  the  size  but  the  definition  in  terms  of  its  mission 
and  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  no  longer  exists  and  the  fact 
that  there  is  still  apprehension  among  the  East  European  countries 
about  security  because  Russia  is  still  there  in  essence.  But  I  am 
sajang  this  as  expressing  the  concern  of  the  fact  there  is  a  lot  of 
incompleteness  of  some  of  these  regional  organizations,  as  I  have 
said;  even  some  of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  7,  there  seems  to  be  em- 
phasis on  NATO.  But  it  seems  to  me  there  is  just  as  critical  a  crisis 
occurring  in  Southeast  Asia,  where  I  believe  we  should  have  a  simi- 
lar type  of  a  regional  security  council  of  some  import  similar  to 
NATO. 

The  problems  of  the  United  Nations  corrupt,  and  some  of  real  se- 
rious happenings  there,  with  some  of  the  agencies  and  the  way 
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thev  have  misused  the  funds,  have  been  expressed  by  the  concerns 
of  the  Conepress  over  a  period  of  recent  years. 

I  wanted  to  ask  your  opinion  on  whether  or  not  Germany  and 
Japan  should  be  admitted  as  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council.  Because  it  seems  kind  of  strange  we  are  talking  about  all 
this  and  yet  two  of  the  most  powerful  economic  powers  in  the  world 
is  not  part  of  this  clique,  if  you  say  that  really  makes  a  difference 
when  these  permanent  five  members  make  decisions  affecting  the 
whole  global  community. 

I  want  to  ask  your  opinion,  if  you  are  talking  about  NATO;  we 
are  talking  about  all  of  this,  and  yet  two  key  players  in  the  whole 
process  of  regional  security,  when  you  are  talking  about  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  are  not  parties  in  the  process.  And  I  wanted  to  ask 
your  comments  on  that. 

Mr.  Maynes.  I  do  think  that  Germany  and  Japan  should  be 
members  of  the  Council.  One  of  the  problems  the  Council  has  is 
that  its  membership  no  longer  reflects  adequately  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  world.  And  that  fact  denies  Council  decisions  of  some 
of  the  legitimacy  that  they  have.  So  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  One  more  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  is 
all  right.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  and  movement  concern- 
ing the  Nuclear  Proliferation  Treaty,  and  some  of  the  inconsist- 
encies, not  only  of  our  own  policies  but  the  problems  affecting  the 
different  regions  of  the  country.  I  wanted  to  ask  your  opinion,  what 
you  think  of  the — of  how  we  should  proceed  in  seeing  that  those 
countries  that  are  conducting  nuclear  tests  or  have  the  capability 
of  using  nuclear  warheads  or  nuclear  arms  in  case  of  conflict,  what 
would  be  your  best  suggestion  on  how  we  can  curb  this  problem  of 
proliferation? 

And  you  are  looking  at  rogue  countries,  dictators  who  may  have 
access  to  these  types  of  dangerous  weapons  as  far  as  not  only 
chemical  but  especially  nuclear  weapons.  How  should  we  go  about 
resolving  this  very  critical  issue? 

We  can  sign  pieces  of  paper  saying  we  are  no  longer  doing  this. 
China  is  not  even  a  member  of  the  NPT,  and  yet  she  is  a  member 
of  the  Security  Council.  I  find  this  somewhat  puzzling,  and  I  want- 
ed to  ask  your  opinion,  how  do  we — ^how  can  we  get  a  better  sense 
of  order  when  it  comes  to  the  proliferation  or  the  prevention  of  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  arms? 

Mr.  Maynes.  This  is  an  issue  that  I  touched  on  in  my  written 
statement.  I  think  that  what  we  need  to  do  is  pursue  a  vigorous 
nonproliferation  policy,  the  elements  of  which  would  be  permanent 
extension  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  the  comprehensive  test 
ban,  a  vigorous  control  of  exports  of  material  that  would  be  useful 
for  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons.  And  then  I  think  we  have 
to  deal  with  the  serious  security  concerns  of  some  of  the  countries 
that  are — that  are  now  contemplating  dealing,  developing  nuclear 
weapons  or  have  nuclear  weapons.  Israel  is  a  case,  or  Pakistan — 
India. 

Finally,  I  would  say  that  although  I  know  it  is  controversial,  I 
think  that  the  agreement  that  we  nave  signed  with  North  Korea 
opens  up  a  new  and  promising  step  in  the  nonproliferation  effort. 
Because  what  we  have  done  is,  we  have  persuaded  North  Korea  to 
give  up  a  right  that  every  other  country  that  is  a  member  of  the 
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NPT  has,  namely,  the  right  to  process  plutonium.  And  it  is  the  ex- 
istence of  plutonium  that  is  the  real  danger  in  terms  of  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr,  Faleomavaega.  I  think  we  realize  that  because  of  the  state 
of  the  economy  that  North  Korea  has  no  choice  because  they  need 
the  oil  from  us.  That  is  part  of  the  treaty  arrangements. 

My  question,  what  do  we  do  with  Iran? 

Mr.  Maynes.  Well,  I  think  that  what  we  do  is,  first,  we  try  to 
talk  to  our  allies  about  controlling  the  export  of  material  to  Iran 
that  could  be  used  to  produce  nuclear  weapons. 

Secondly — and  this  again  is  going  to  be  a  controversial  state- 
ment, but  I  think  that  we  need  to  look  at  the  North  Korean  agree- 
ment in  terms  of  how  that  might  relate  to  the  Iran  problem.  The 
West  Grermans  have  already  raised  with  us  the  possibility  of  apply- 
ing the  North  Korean  model  in  terms  of  the  kind  of  technology  that 
would  be  provided  to  North  Korea  to  deal  with  the  Iran  problem, 
in  other  words,  get  them  working  in  an  area  that  does  not  pose  the 
kind  of  proliferation  problems  that  were  initially  posed  by  the 
North  Korean  program  and  potentially  by  the  Iranian  program. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  thank  you. 

I  certainly  agree  with  you  on  the  situation  in  Rwanda  when  the 
United  States  was  reluctant  to  approve  the  U.N.'s  proposal  to  ex- 
pand the  2,200  person  force  to  the  5,500  that  was  being  requested 
and  the  50  armored  vehicles  that  were  requested  in  April  that  got 
there  in  August.  And  I  think  that  is  a  great  tragedy,  and  I  fullv 
concur  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  could  have  been  saved; 
but  it  was  our  reluctance,  the  United  States,  to  have  another  bill 
put  before  us.  When,  then,  finally  we  sent  troops,  that  cost  20 
times  as  much  as  our  assessment  would  have  been.  So  some  of 
these  policies  make  no  sense. 

I  agree  we  should  move  toward  25  percent.  You  know,  at  the 
U.N.  we  were  at  50  percent  at  one  point  and  have  moved  down  to 
31  percent.  I  think  it  has  to  be  a  gradual  expanding  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  other  countries  as  we  reduce  our  amount. 

Also,  there  is  some  question  regarding  the  Somalia  situation  that 
is  always  brought  up,  and  there  is  some  question  whether  those — 
our  Rangers  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  commander. 
There  is  a  question  that  they  were — they  were  working  with  their 
own  command  and  that  the  tragedy  still  occurred.  But  the  fact  that 
they  were  indeed  commanded  to  do  that  particular  mission  by  a 
foreign  commander  I  think  is  something  that  is  in  question.  I 
would  like  for  you  to  maybe  respond  to  that. 

Just  finally,  the  disarming — when  you  talk  about  peacekeeping 
and  that  it  can  be  dangerous,  but  it  is  not  conflict,  there  is  the 
question  of  disarming  when  you  go  into  peacekeeping,  because  I 
think  one  flaw  also  in  Somalia  is  tnat  I  think  we  snould  have  dis- 
armed, as  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  requested.  Coming  off  the  Persian 
Gulf  success,  I  think  the  Somali  clan  leaders  were  expecting  a  dis- 
armament but  it  did  not  occur.  And  that,  I  think,  was  a  flawed  pol- 
icy. 

And  finally  just — do  you  support  the  encouragement  of  Japan  to 
arm  itself  to  be  the  regional  peacekeepers  in  the  Pacific  region,  as 
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some  have  proposed;  or  do  you  think  that  you  may  be  getting  your- 
self into  something  down  the  line  that  you  don't  want  to  become 
involved  with? 

Mr.  Maynes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Payne. 

First,  on  the  Somali  issue,  I  think  it  is — at  least  the  front  page 
of  the  New  York  Times  regards  it  as  an  established  fact,  the  U.S. 
troops  were  not  under  U.N.  command,  that  they  were  reporting  di- 
rective to  Miami  in  the  conduct  of  that  operation.  And  unfortu- 
nately, the  White  House  let  the  impression  spread  that  these 
troops  were  under  U.N.  command,  and  that  has  created  a  firestorm 
in  the  country.  The  fact  is  they  were  not  under  U.N.  command. 
That,  however,  does  not  necessarily  obviate  the  concern  of  members 
of  this  committee  about  the  question  of  command  and  control.  I 
mean,  even  though  we  can  clear  up  the  Somali  issue.  Members  of 
Congress  still  have  a  legitimate  issue  in  wanting  to  make  sure  that 
this  command  and  control  issue  is  clear  and  settled. 

On  the  disarmament  question  in  Somalia,  I  agree  that  it  was  a 
mistake  not  to  follow  through  while  we  had  an  overwhelming  pres- 
ence of  force  there.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  is  also  true  that 
we  cannot  expect  the  international  community  to  perform  very 
often  what  is,  in  effect,  almost  a  colonial  role  of  going  in  and  impos- 
ing order  on  a  society  that  has  come  apart. 

There  was  an  opportunity,  I  think,  to  do  that  in  Somalia.  I  think 
it  was  attainable.  But  I  don't  think  that  you  can  expect  the  U.N. 
or  any  other  institution  to  conduct  operations  like  that  very  often. 

Finally,  I  don't  think  that  Japan  should  be  encouraged  to  develop 
into  a  regional  gendarme.  I  think  that  would  alarm  other  countries 
in  the  region.  Many  of  you  may  have  seen  the  front  page  article 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  this  week  pointing  out  that  most  of  Ko- 
rea's military  effort  now  is  going  toward  developing  a  militaiy,  not 
that  can  fight  North  Korea  but  that  can  fight  Japan.  And  this  has 
disturbed  our  military  leaders  who  feel  that  the  priority  ought  to 
be  to  the  North  rather  than  across  the  Japan  Sea. 

Mr.  Payne.  Just  one  final  little  half  a  question.  What  do  you 
think  about  a  U.N.  force,  then,  if  in  fact  there  must  be  a  time  that 
they  have  to  militarily  engage?  What  about  a  force  that  would  be 
sort  of  like  the  old  mercenaries,  the  French  Legion,  the  Hessian 
soldiers  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Polish  soldiers  during 
the  fight  with  Napoleon  in  Haiti.  What  is  wrong  with  that?  Men 
just  joining  and  under  the  control  of  the  U.N.,  and  therefore  the 
nations  would  not  have  to  be  concerned  about  the  impact  politically 
in  their  own  nations. 

Mr.  Maynes.  I  think  that  there  is  something  that  can  be  said  for 
that  as  long  as  it  is  small  and  manageable.  TTie  French  have  pro- 
posed an  African  legion  to  deal  with  the  kinds  of  problems  that 
took  place  in  Rwanda.  I  think  when  you  look  around  at  the  growing 
unwillingness  of  the  major  powers  to  be  involved  in  something  like 
this,  and  yet  I  think  most  of  us  would  concede  that  there  is  a  need 
out  there,  the  only  way  that  I  can  see  that  we  could  meet  that  need 
would  be  to  develop  something  like  that. 

Incidentally,  if  we  had  such  a  force,  one  of  the  advantages  of  it 
would  be  that  it  could  be  used  in  a  place  like  Rwanda  where  a  few 
thousand  troops  could  literally  have  saved  hundreds  of  thousands 
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of  people.  And  yet,  if  it  got  in  trouble,  it  could  be  withdrawn  with- 
out humiliating  anv  of  the  major  powers. 

One  of  the  problems  for  the  United  States,  let's  say,  to  go  into 
a  place  like  Rwanda  or  Somalia  is  that  if  we  encounter  a  setback 
and  we  sit  back  in  Washington  and  we  say,  well,  it  is  not  really 
in  our  national  interest  and  we  withdraw,  we  are  humiliated  and 
it  impacts  our  overall  defense  posture  around  the  world.  It  seems 
as  though  the  United  States  is  some  kind  of  paper  tiger. 

If  you  had  a  unit  like  this,  I  think  it  could  be  used  in  these  situa- 
tions like  Rwanda  and  it  wouldn't  engage  the  national  prestige  of 
the  major  powers  the  way  their  direct  involvement  would. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Dr.  Maynes,  you  have  been  a  very  good  witness. 
I  will  conclude  with  just  a  couple  of  questions  on  NATO  expansion. 

But  first,  just  for  the  record,  there  was  earlier  a  reference  made 
about  the  U.S.  contribution  to  U.N.  peacekeeping  activities  of  38 
percent  I  think.  It  is  31.7  percent,  far  too  high  and  inconsistent 
with  congressional  statements  now  that  we  expect  it  to  go  to  25. 
It  is  31.7  percent  at  this  moment. 

I  have  followed  the  NATO  expansion  issue  very  closely  and  I  sup- 
port the  Partnership  for  Peace  initiative  of  the  administration  in 
that  it  avoided  drawing  specific  lines  on  the  map  and  it  didn't  for- 
mally foreclose  membership  for  any  nation  east  of  NATO,  even 
though  there  are  expectations  that  some  might  eventually  be  con- 
sidered and  others,  informally,  would  not. 

You  are  fairly  generous,  I  think,  in  your  defense  of  the  United 
Nations  with  respect  to  Bosnia.  I  take  some  of  the  points  that  you 
make  about  the  differences  and  divisions  within  NATO  to  be  quite 
accurate.  I  do  think  that  there  are  major  command  and  control  dif- 
ficulties that  are  contributing  to  the  problems. 

I  wonder  if  I  can  focus  you  on  a  specific  provision  or  two  in  the 
Contract  With  America,  or  H.R.  7,  which  calls  for  a  specific  date 
for  NATO  membership.  It  does  establish  a  date  in  which  Visegrad 
four  specifically  mentioned  might  be  eligible  for  NATO  member- 
ship. There  are  conditions  or  expectations  laid  out  in  this  proposed 
statutory  language,  but  it  is  there  with  a  specific  date. 

If  we  were  to  move  away  from  that  and  perhaps,  to  the  extent 
possible,  even  move  away  in  other  sections  from  specifically  naming 
countries  that  might  in  the  future  become  eligible  for  NATO  mem- 
bership, would  this  be  a  good  step?  Would  it  resolve  some  of  your 
concerns  about  drawing  lines  prematurely  and  some  of  the  other 
problems  that  you  see  with  the  H.R.  7  language? 

Mr.  Maynes.  Yes,  it  does.  Yes,  it  does.  I  think — I  frankly  think 
that  the  Partnership  for  Peace  was  a  brilliant  innovation  of  the  ad- 
ministration. It  was,  unfortunately,  presented  after  the  issue  of 
NATO  expansion  had  already  been  put  on  the  table,  so  it  looked 
like  less  than  what  people  wanted. 

I  think  if  they  had  come  out  with  it  earlier,  it  would  have  been 
seen  for  what  it  is,  a  way  of  establishing  ties  with  the  militaries 
of  the  Eastern  European  states,  begin  to  prepare  them  for  partici- 
pation in  Western  institutions  and  also  keeping  the  door  open  for 
countries  to  the  east  of  the  Central  European  States.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  sequencing  didn't  work  quite  that  way  and  the  issue — 
we  sort  of  got  the  cart  before  the  horse  here,  I  think. 
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Mr.  Bereuter.  Now,  as  I  see  the  Yugoslavian  issue,  despite  our 
best  efforts  to  keep  that  country  from  flying  apart,  Eind  despite 
many  countries'  efforts  not  to  prematurely  recognize  any  of  the  re- 
publics' independence,  which  contributed,  I  think,  to  that  disinte- 
gn^ation,  I  look  at  it  as  a  situation  where  the  West's  institutions,  in- 
cluding NATO,  had  not  yet  reconsidered  their  roles  in  a  post-cold 
war  environment.  Since  that  time,  NATO  at  least  has  come  up  with 
the  concept  to  Combine  Joint  Task  Forces  so  that  some  members 
of  NATO  could,  together,  either  through  the  WEU  or  just  through 
some  multilateral  grouping,  take  action  outside  NATO  areas. 
NATO  specifically  endorsed  the  concept  about  a  varied  action. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  two  steps,  if  taken  before  the  disinte- 
gration, could  have  been  used  to  avoid  what  happened  in  Yugo- 
slavia. More  importantly,  though,  I  think  it  does  move  NATO  be- 
yond simply  a  defensive  alliance,  which  you  say  is  in  fact  where  we 
continue  to  be  stuck  at  this  moment  with  NATO. 

Mr.  Maynes.  Well,  let  me  try  to  answer 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Of  course,  it  had  not  been  created  within  a  Eu- 
rope, NATO  within  NATO.  Are  we  taking  some  steps  to  move 
NATO  beyond  the  alliance  now  so  that  it  could  be  a  factor  for  re- 
gional stability? 

Mr.  Maynes.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  first  say  that  I  agree  with 
your  analysis  of  what  could  have  been  done,  or  should  have  been 
done,  earlier  in  the  Yugoslav  situation;  and  you  are  also  right 
about  the  steps  that  NATO  is  trying  to  take  to  change  its  mission. 
My  problem  is  the  following: 

Can  you  really  believe  that  NATO  would  use  force  out  of  area  to 
suppress  an  ethnic  conflict?  I  mean,  that  is  the  real  question. 

Aiid  I  think  that  if,  for  example,  NATO  had  had  this  mission, 
had  developed  this  new  mission  prior  to  the  Yugoslav  crisis  and  it 
had  got  on  the  ground  and  had  begun  to  lose  people,  as  the  French 
and  the  British  have,  I  think  the  fact  that  there  were  no  Germans 
participating — there  would  have  been  no  Germans  participating  in 
this  would  have  split  NATO  right  down  the  middle. 

Now  maybe,  over  time,  we  can  develop — I  mean,  Germany  will 
move  in  that  direction  and  the  rest  of  us  will  also  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept that  movement.  There  is  a  double  problem  here.  But  until  we 
get  to  that  point,  I  think  that  while  you  can  imagine  NATO  forces 
performing  the  kind  of  peacekeeping  activities  that,  let's  say,  the 
Swedes  do  on  the  Golan  Heights,  I  can't  imagine  them  going  in  and 
actually  taking  casualties.  And  that  is  the  key  issue  here,  I  think. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Well,  there  has  been  some  change  in  German  at- 
titudes and  actions  now,  I  believe,  and  they  are  publicly  talking 
about  the  desirability  of  changing  or  reinterpreting  their  constitu- 
tion, taking  a  larger  role.  So  pernaps  they  are  headed  down  that 
way.  If  you  think  that  has  a  larger  impact,  I  think  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Maynes.  They  have  changed  their  constitution  to  participate 
in  noncombat  peacekeeping,  but  all  of  their  political  figures  have 
made  it  clear  that  they  are  not  prepared  at  this  point  to  go  that 
extra  step. 

And  I  think  when  you  talk  about  something — I  mean,  the 
French,  early  in  this  crisis  in  Yugoslavia,  proposed  the  WEU  deploy 
troops  in  Croatia.  Had  that  been  done,  it  is  possible  we  could  have 
stopped  all  this.  But  you  have  to  ask  again,  if  they  had  done  that 
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and  if  there  were  casualties  and  if  there  were  no  German  casual- 
ties among  those  WEU  troops,  what  would  the — what  would  the  at- 
titude have  been  in  Paris  and  London? 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Maynes,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  writ- 
ten testimony,  your  oral  testimony,  and  especially  your  responses 
to  members'  questions.  We  very  much  appreciate  your  attendance 
today. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Maynes.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  This  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:18  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned  to  re- 
convene on  Thursday,  January  26,  1995,  at  9  a.m.] 


PART  III:  EVALUATEVG  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 


THURSDAY,  JANUARY  26,  1995 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  International  Relations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9:05  a.m.  in  room  2172, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Benjamin  A.  Oilman  (chair- 
man of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Chairman  Oilman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  I  ask  our 
members  to  please  take  their  seats. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  welcome  everyone  to  our  series  of  meetings 
evaluating  our  Nation's  foreign  policy.  This  morning  we  are  ex- 
tremely privileged  to  have  our  Secretary  of  State,  Warren  Chris- 
topher, as  our  witness.  We  are  pleased  to  honor  Secretary  Chris- 
topher's request  to  appear  before  our  committee  prior  to  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  7,  the  National  Security  Revitalization  Act,  and  we 
look  forward  to  hearing  the  Secretarys  views  on  this  bill  and  on 
the  key  foreign  policy  issues  facing  our  Nation,  including  the  eco- 
nomic and  financial  crisis  in  Mexico,  proliferation  threats  in  the 
Middle  East  and  northeast  Asia,  and  the  future  of  our  relations 
with  Russia. 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  Secretary's  request  that  he  leave  by 
11  a.m.,  I  am  going  to  request  all  of  our  colleagues  to  keep  their 
questions  limited  to  5  minutes  or  less.  I  also  would  like  to  remind 
my  colleagues  that  we  will  be  recognizing  those  members  present 
in  order  of  senioritv  when  our  meeting  begins.  Thereafter  we  will 
recognize  the  memoers  based  on  the  order  of  arrival  and  we  will 
alternate  our  questions  between  Majority  and  Minority.  Do  any 
other  members  have  any  opening  statements? 

Our  ranking  member,  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much  for  this 
hearing.  We  are  very  pleased  to  have  Secretary  Christopher  here, 
as  always.  We  commend  him  for  his  extraordinary  leadership  in 
foreign  policy  and  we  look  forward  to  his  testimony. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Are  there  any  other  members  requesting  any 
opening  statement? 

Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr,  Chairman. 

I  want  to  join  you  in  welcoming  our  distinguished  witness,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Warren  Christopher.  I  have  been  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  not  just  because  bipartisanship 
is  good  for  its  own  sake,  but  also  because  foreign  policy  is  an  area 
in  which  most  Americans  can  agree  on  certain  fundamental  prin- 
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ciples.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  principles  is  that  our 
foreign  pohcy  must  be  grounded  in  respect  for  human  rights. 

No  matter  how  expedient  a  policy  may  seem  in  the  short  term, 
no  matter  how  inconvenient  the  alternatives,  if  that  policy  is  incon- 
sistent with  basic  morality  and  decency  then  it  is  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  Americans.  I  know  that  Secretary  Christopher  would 
agree  with  that  principle  and  yet  I  must  confess  that  I  am  deeply 
disappointed  in  the  foreign  policy  of  this  administration  which  he 
serves. 

Wherever  there  has  been  a  conflict  between  human  rights  and 
some  other  concern,  such  as  trade  or  immigration  policy  or  just 
having  a  congenial  relationship  with  some  tyrannical  regime, 
human  rights  always  seems  to  come  in  second.  In  the  last  year  we 
have  seen  that  Most-Favored-Nation  status  for  China  was  renewed 
despite  that  government's  failure  to  fulfill  even  the  very  limited 
conditions  President  Clinton  had  set  the  year  before. 

Despite  Secretary  Christopher's  own  eloquent  statement  before 
this  committee  about  the  horrors  of  forced  abortion  and  steriliza- 
tion in  China,  we  have  done  little  or  nothing  to  deter  this  activity 
and  we  may  have  even  encouraged  it  by  massive  increases  in  fund- 
ing to  organizations  which  subsidize  and  facilitate  China's  coercive 
population  control  program.  We  have  made  a  disgraceful  and  I  be- 
lieve unprecedented  immigration  agreement  with  the  Government 
of  Cuba,  a  regime  whose  methods  on  immigration  control  include 
killing  innocent  women  and  children,  and  we  have  promised  bil- 
lions through  other  nations  and  ourselves  to  the  Government  of 
North  Korea,  a  government  that  tyrannizes  its  own  people  even  as 
it  threatens  its  own  neighbors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  have  much  more  to  this  statement  that  I 
would  ask  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  record,  but  I  do  want  to  say 
that  this  hearing,  the  first  of  several  very  important  hearings  that 
we  will  be  having,  will  allow  us  to  review  this  foreign  policy,  as  you 
have  been  trying  to  do  with  former  secretaries  of  State  and  other 
distinguished  witnesses.  We  need  to  review  our  foreign  policy, 
hopefully  keep  it  bipartisan,  but  where  there  are  differences  they 
need  to  be  fully  explored  during  the  course  of  these  coming  weeks 
and  months. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  Thank  you  Mr.  Smith. 

Without  objection,  the  balance  of  your  statement  will  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Smith  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Chairman  Gilman.  Mr.  Gejdenson,  I  would  like  to  remind  our 
members  the  Secretary's  time  is  limited  till  11. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  hope  you  would  denounce  H.R. 
7  in  the  strongest  terms.  As  the  bill  is  presently  written,  I  feel  it 
is  an  assault  on  the  President's  ability  to  carry  out  his  constitu- 
tional responsibilities.  It  would  not  only  shackle  the  president  in  a 
major  international  organization,  but  I  believe  that  it  would  mean 
that  a  President  would  be  unable  in  today's  time  to  carry  out  the 
foreign  policy  that  is  of  fundamental  interest  to  the  American  citi- 
zens. 

The  actions  affecting  our  ability  to  cooperate  in  the  U.N.  will  be 
similar  to  those  taken  when  the  United  States  refused  to  join  the 
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League  of  Nations.  It  will  either  force  us  out  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses of  all  U.N.  operations,  forcing  us  to  act  unilaterally  or  it  will 
destroy  the  United  Nations.  These  aren't  simple  minor  amend- 
ments to  the  relationship  between  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches. 

This  is  an  assault  on  the  way  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  ex- 
pected our  chief  Executive  to  carry  out  his  responsibilities.  We  have 
heard  from  the  Republicans  on  this  committee  for  over  a  decade 
when  Democrats  tried  to  make  minor  amendments  to  our  foreign 
policy  that  we  were  affecting  the  President's  constitutional  author- 
ity. This  H.R.  7  is  a  direct  assault  and,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  hope  you 
would  argue  against  it  in  the  strongest  terms. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  Just  one  housekeeping  notice.  We  will  be 
doing  the  markup  on  H.R.  7.  It  has  been  delayed  over  until  Friday 
morning.  We  will  commence  our  hearing  at  9:30.  This  is  at  the  re- 
quest of  our  ranking  member  to  delay  it  one  day.  We  will  continue 
the  markup  on  Monday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  May  I  be  sure  the  record  is  straight  here.  My  re- 
quest was,  since  we  had  not  seen  your  final  draft  of  H.R.  7  and 
since  it  has  been  a  kind  of  a  moving  target,  that  we  first  be  ac- 
corded the  privilege  of  seeing  H.R.  7  and  that  we  have  time,  then, 
to  prepare  our  response  to  it.  As  of  this  moment,  at  least,  I  have 
not  yet  received  your  final  draft  of  H.R.  7  and  my  request  was  that 
we  delay  the  markup  until  early  next  week,  not  until  tomorrow. 
Now,  in  discussions  that  you  and  I  have  had,  I  understand  that  I 
very  soon  will  have  a  copy  of  H.R.  7  and  that  you  and  the  leader- 
ship want  to  proceed  with  markup  tomorrow,  so  I  think  we  have 
to  accept  that.  But  I  think  that  is  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
record  here. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hamilton.  I  have  been  as- 
sured by  our  staff"  that  you  will  have  the  full  draft  this  morning 
and  with  any  additional  amendments. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Chairman 

Chairman  Oilman.  I  would  like  to  request  that  any  amendments 
that  are  proposed  for  the  markup  from  the  minority  will  be  made 
available  to  the  majority  prior  to  the  hearing. 

Yes,  Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
all  the  members  of  this  committee,  I  hope  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, to  request  that  we  don't  work  under  the  absurd  and  arbitrary 
deadline  of  having  the  Secretary  leave  by  11.  He  has  a  luncheon 
date  with  the  French  Foreign  Minister.  It  is  more  important  for 
him  to  talk  to  members  of  this  committee. 

And  if  the  French  Foreign  Minister  has  to  use  some  of  his  time 
to  call  his  new  friends  in  Baghdad,  that  will  be  a  very  productive 
use  of  his  time.  But  I  think  it  is  imfair,  unreasonable  at  this  open- 
ing hearing  with  our  Secretary  of  State  to  force  members  of  this 
committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  rush  through  questions.  I 
think  it  is  important  for  the  Secretary  to  stay  here  until  we  finish 
our  questions  to  him. 
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Chairman  GiLMAN.  Well,  Mr.  Lantos,  the  Secretary  has  always 
been  very  generous  and  patient  with  his  time.  We  will  try  to  do  our 
best  to  expedite. 

Mr,  Secretary,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Herman.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  Yes,  Mr.  Herman.  Please  bear  in  mind  you 
are  now  limiting  the  Secretary's  time. 

Mr.  Herman.  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  Lantos.  We  are  expgmding  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Herman.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  new  rules  which  prohibit 
proxy  voting,  tomorrow  morning,  the  Intelligence  Committee,  of 
which  Mr.  Torricelli  is  a  member,  is  marking  up  the  exact  same  bill 
in  that  committee  as  we  are  marking  up  here.  How  is  he  supposed 
to  deal  with  the  lack  of  proxy  voting  and  the  ability  to  participate 
in  both  markups? 

Chairman  Gilman.  In  response  to  the  gentleman's  inquiry,  we 
will  be  clearing  the  problems  between  the  two  committees  early  to- 
morrow morning  so  that  there  won't  be  any  conflict. 

Mr.  Secretary,  please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  WARREN  CHRISTOPHER, 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  am  pleased  to  appear  for  the  first  time  before  this  new  House 
International  Relations  Committee,  a  newly  named  committee,  and 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  outline  the  administration's  views  on 
American  foreign  policy. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  and  honored  that  so 
many  members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  here  this  morning 
and  I  will  make  available  just  as  much  time  as  I  possibly  can.  And 
as  you  all  know,  I  am  willing  to  appear  before  you  and  come  back 
when  you  want  me  and  when  I  can  do  it. 

Let  me  say  I  approach  the  next  2  years  with  both  enthusiasm 
and  confidence.  Today  the  United  States  has  a  remarkable  oppor- 
tunity to  shape  a  world  that  is  conducive  to  our  interests  and  con- 
sistent with  our  values,  a  world  of  open  societies  and  open  markets. 
The  Soviet  empire  is  gone.  An  extraordinary  situation  exists  in 
which  no  great  power  views  any  other  as  an  immediate  threat. 

The  triumph  of  democracy  and  free  markets  is  transforming 
countries  from  Europe  to  Latin  America,  from  Asia  to  Africa.  Our 
strategy  to  shape  this  new  world  is  driven  by  four  important  prin- 
ciples. 

First,  America  must  continue  to  engage  and  to  lead.  Second,  we 
must  maintain  productive  relations  with  the  world's  other  most 
powerful  nations.  Third,  we  must  adapt  to  build  institutions  that 
will  promote  economic  and  security  cooperation.  And  fourth,  we 
must  continue  to  support  democracy  and  human  rights  because  it 
serves  our  interests  and  values. 

In  the  written  statement  which  I  have  submitted,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  ask  you  to  include  it  all  for  the  record,  I  have  discussed  each 
of  these  four  principles  in  some  detail.  In  my  oral  presentation 
today,  so  as  to  maximize  the  time  for  questioning,  I  would  like  to 
focus  on  only  the  first  two  of  those  principles;  that  is,  the  impor- 
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tance  of  United  States'  leadership  and  its  relations  with  great  pow- 
ers. 

I  do  this  in  considerable  part  because  those  two  principles  touch 
on  issues  of  current  concern  to  this  committee  and  to  the  Congress, 
U.N.  peacekeeping  and  our  relations  with  Russia.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  imperative  of  American  leadership  is  a  central  lesson  of 
our  times. 

Imagine  what  the  world  would  have  been  like  without  American 
leadership  in  just  the  last  2  years.  We  might  now  have  four  nuclear 
states  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  instead  of  iust  one.  We  might 
have  a  full  throttle  nuclear  program  in  Nortn  Korea.  We  might 
have  no  GATT  agreement,  no  NAFTA  agreement.  We  might  still 
have  brutal  dictators  terrorizing  Haiti  and  we  might  very  well  have 
Iraqi  troops  back  in  Kuwait. 

.^nerican  leadership  requires  that  we  be  ready  to  back  our  diplo- 
macy with  credible  threats  of  force.  That  means  that  when  our 
vital  interests  are  at  stake,  we  must  be  prepared  to  act  alone.  But 
sometimes  by  mobilizing  the  support  of  others,  by  leveraging  our 
power  and  leading  through  alliances  and  institutions,  we  will 
achieve  much  better  results  at  lower  cost  in  human  life  and  na- 
tional treasure.  That  is  why  the  Clinton  administration,  like  its 
predecessors,  believes  that  international  peacekeeping  can  be  an 
important  and  effective  tool  in  our  overall  national  security  strat- 
egy. Peacekeeping,  of  course,  is  not  an  answer  to  every  crisis. 

The  United  States  may  well  not  turn  to  the  United  Nations.  It 
may  not  be  the  right  answer  when  our  most  vital  interests  are  in- 
volved. But  under  the  right  conditions,  it  is  an  appropriate  and  val- 
uable forum  for  gaining  international  participation  and  financing 
objectives  that  the  United  States  supports. 

We  have  worked  hard  in  the  last  2  years  to  develop  a  clear  policy 
and  to  ensure  that  our  U.N.  missions  have  specific  objectives,  that 
peacekeepers  are  properly  equipped,  that  money  is  not  wasted  and 
that  tough  questions  are  asked  and  answered  before  new  missions 
are  approved.  We  are  determined  not  to  repeat  the  errors  of  either 
overcommitment  or  mission  creep. 

We  have  always  worked  hard,  and  I  think  with  increasing  suc- 
cess, to  improve  our  consultation  with  Congress  on  peacekeeping  on 
a  periodic  basis.  In  response  to  our  efforts — and  I  must  say  to 
yours,  as  well — ^the  U.N.  has  established  an  independent  office  with 
the  functions  of  an  inspector  general.  The  new  U.N.  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Administration,  Joseph  Connors,  the  former  worldwide 
head  of  Price  Waterhouse,  is  aggressively  pursuing  a  broad  agenda 
for  reform,  once  again  in  response  to  our  efforts  and  to  yours. 

I  would  like  to  accept  the  invitation  for  a  moment  to  focus  our 
concerns  on  H.R.  7,  the  National  Security  Revitalization  Act,  and 
particularly  on  its  proposal  to  deduct  our  voluntary  contributions 
in  support  of  international  peacekeeping  from  our  peacekeeping  as- 
sessments. In  the  current  period,  such  a  proposal  would  eliminate 
all  U.S.  payments  for  U.N.  peacekeeping.  It  would  almost  certainly 
lead  our  allies  in  NATO  and  Japan  to  follow  suit,  for  they  also 
make  voluntary  contributions  of  considerable  magnitude.  Under 
the  current  circumstances,  such  a  proposal,  if  enacted  in  law, 
would  threaten  to  end  U.N.  peacekeeping  overnight. 
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That  would  force  the  withdrawal  of  peacekeepers  and  monitors 
from  such  places  as  the  Golan  Heights  between  Israel  and  Syria, 
from  the  area  between  Egypt  and  Israel,  from  the  Iraq-Kuwaiti 
border,  from  Cyprus,  from  Greorgia  and  from  Lebanon.  It  would 
eliminate  a  tool  that  every  President  from  Harry  Truman  to  George 
Bush  has  used  to  advance  America's  interest,  even  in  those  years 
when  the  U.N.  was  crippled  by  the  cold  war. 

It  would  leave  us  with  an  unacceptable  option  of  acting  alone  or 
doing  nothing  when  emergencies  occur.  It  would  certainly  be  ironic 
now  with  the  end  of  the  cold  war  for  us  to  be  forced  in  every  in- 
stance to  a  choice  between  acting  alone  or  doing  nothing.  H.R.  7 
does  not  accomplish  the  necessary  task  of  making  the  U.N.  more 
effective  and  efficient.  It  would  deal  peacekeeping,  as  I  said,  a  le- 
thal blow,  and  certainly  that  is  not  in  our  national  interest. 

The  second  tenant  of  the  strategy  that  I  mentioned,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  importance  of  maintaining  good  relations  with  the  world's 
most  powerful  nations,  relates  to  our  Western  European  allies  or- 
ganized in  the  European  Union.  It  relates  to  Japan,  China  and 
Russia.  Europe's  security  and  prosperity  are  essential  to  ours.  Our 
partnership  with  Japan  is  the  linchpin  of  our  policy  toward  Asia, 
which  is  the  world's  most  dynamic  economic  region  and  such  an  ex- 
tremely important  market  for  our  businesses.  And  of  course,  we 
must  pursue  constructive  relations  with  China,  difficult  relations 
but  nevertheless  important  as  long  as  we  pursue  them  consistent 
with  our  overall  objectives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  mentioned  Russia  and  I  would  like  to  take 
a  moment  to  comment  on  Russia  in  greater  detail.  The  United 
States  has  an  enormous  stake  in  the  outcome  of  Russia's  continu- 
ing transformation.  A  stable,  democratic  Russia  is  vital  to  a  secure 
Europe  and  a  stable  world.  An  unstable  Russia  that  reverts  to  dic- 
tatorship or  slides  into  chaos  would  be  an  immediate  threat  to  its 
neighbors  and  once  again  a  strategic  threat  to  the  United  States. 

Like  each  of  you,  we  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  conflict  in 
Chechnya,  about  the  tragic  loss  of  life  there,  the  excessive  use  of 
military  force  and  the  corrosive  effect  that  this  particular  episode 
has  had  on  the  future  of  Russian  democracy.  That  is  why  I  empha- 
sized so  strongly  to  Foreign  Minister  Kozyrev  when  I  tallced  to  him 
last  week  in  Geneva  that  the  conflict  must  end,  that  a  process  of 
reconciliation  must  begin,  a  process  which  takes  into  account  the 
views  of  the  people  of  Chechnya  and  urgently  provides  them  with 
the  humanitarian  relief  that  they  need  and  deserve. 

We  do  not  want  to  see  Russia  in  a  military  quagmire  that  erodes 
reform  or  tends  to  isolate  that  nation  from  the  international  com- 
munity. We  have  urged  the  leaders  of  Russia  to  revitalize  the 
democratic  coalition  that  has  made  such  great  strides  toward  mar- 
ket reform. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  disturbing  events  in  Chechnya  have  not  al- 
tered our  fundamental  interests  in  Russia.  Precisely  because  the 
future  of  reform  in  Russia  is  not  assured,  we  must  persevere  in  our 
support  of  the  people  and  institutions  struggling  on  behalf  of  re- 
form. 

Despite  the  setbacks  that  we  all  knew  Russia  might  encounter 
during  this  difficult  and  historic  transition,  our  steady  policy  of  en- 
gagement with  Russia  has  paid  great  dividends.  We  shouldn't  for- 
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get  that  the  nuclear  threat  has  been  reduced,  that  Russian  missiles 
are  no  longer  pointed  at  the  United  States,  that  the  Russians  have 
cooperated  in  so  many  places,  from  the  Baltics,  to  Ukraine,  to  the 
Middle  East.  Those  are  big  dividends,  so  we  must  not  give  up  pre- 
maturely on  the  process  of  democratization  and  reform  in  Russia. 

In  this  next  year,  1995,  I  intend  to  focus  on  five  areas  that  will, 
I  think,  offer  particularly  significant  opportunity  and  it  seemed  to 
me  right  that  I  come  and  tell  this  committee  the  areas  that  I  in- 
tend to  emphasize  in  our  foreign  policy  in  the  forthcoming  year. 
First,  we  must  sustain  the  momentum  we  have  generated  toward 
a  more  open  global  and  regional  trading  system.  We  must  do  it  be- 
cause it  is  vital  to  keep  the  level  of  American  exports  up  and  to 
provide  good  American  jobs. 

To  that  end,  we  will  implement  the  Uruguay  Round  and  ensure 
that  the  new  World  Trade  Organization  upholds  vital  trade  rules 
and  disciplines.  We  will  work  with  Japan  and  our  other  partners 
in  APEC  to  develop  a  blueprint  for  achieving  open  trade  and  in- 
vestment in  the  Asia  Pacific  region  no  later  than  2020.  We  have 
already  begun  to  implement  the  Summit  of  the  Americas  Action 
Plan  for  trade  in  this  hemisphere  by  the  year  2005. 

Let  me  add  a  word  about  something  that  you  mentioned,  Mr. 
Chairman;  our  efforts  to  address  the  economic  crisis  of  confidence 
in  Mexico.  Our  immediate  aim  is  to  help  Mexico  overcome  its  short- 
term  liquidity  crisis  and  to  enable  it  to  turn  its  attention  back  to 
economic  reform  and  growth.  But  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
package  is  about  much  more  than  Mexico's  economic  future.  It  is 
about  American  jobs,  the  security  of  our  borders,  and  American 
leadership  in  this  hemisphere. 

Most  fundamentally,  it  is  about  stability  in  a  nation  in  which  the 
United  States  has  a  vast  strategic  interest  and  a  vast  economic  in- 
terest. As  the  President  has  said,  we  should  resist  the  temptation 
to  load  up  this  package  with  conditions  unrelated  to  the  urgent 
matter  at  hand.  If  we  encumber  a  package  like  this,  which  is  so 
vital  to  the  economic  health  of  Mexico,  the  conditions  could  under- 
mine the  intended  goal  of  encouraging  further  reform  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  know  that  at  virtually 
every  moment  in  our  national  life  when  America's  vital  interests 
have  been  at  stake,  this  Congress  has  put  aside  its  differences  and 
put  national  security  first.  In  the  case  of  Mexico,  I  believe  our  na- 
tional security  interests  are  clear  and  hence  on  a  bipartisan  basis, 
I  urge  every  member  to  make  what  I  know  for  many  of  you  will 
be  a  very  difficult  vote.  We  must  do  the  right  thing  and,  in  my 
judgment,  the  time  is  now. 

In  the  second  area  of  opportunity,  we  are  taking  concrete  steps 
to  build  a  new  NATO  security  architecture.  NATO  remains  the  an- 
chor of  American  engagement  in  Europe  and  the  linchpin  of  our 
transatlantic  security.  During  1995  we  will  be  examining  with  our 
allies  the  process  and  objectives  of  NATO  expansion  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  we  intend  to  share  the  conclusions  from  this  study 
among  the  NATO  members  with  all  25  nations  that  have  come  for- 
ward and  joined  the  Partnership  for  Peace,  a  very  important  in- 
strument of  NATO  policy  and  an  important  instrument  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy. 
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I  have  been  asked,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  our  views  on  the  NATO 
revitahzation  portions  of  the  act  which  you  called  the  NATO  Revi- 
talization  and  Expansion  Act  of  1995.  Let  me  say  in  general  that 
we  welcome  efforts  to  strengthen  NATO  and  certainly  to  help  the 
countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  participate  in  the  Part- 
nership for  Peace  and  to  work  toward  NATO  membership.  We  have 
taken  a  number  of  steps  in  this  direction  already. 

President  Clinton  announced  in  Warsaw  that  we  intend  to  ask 
Congress  to  designate  $100  million  in  1996  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Partnership  for  Peace  in  addition  to  the  $30  million 
that  Congress  has  already  authorized.  So  I  think  in  terms  of 
strengthening  NATO  and  helping  the  states  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  prepare  for  NATO  membership,  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  have  very  similar  objectives. 

But  I  urge  you  most  seriously  to  be  very  careful  about  trying  to 
prematurely  choose  certain  countries  over  others  for  NATO  mem- 
bership or  to  set  specific  time  tables.  New  prospective  members  of 
NATO  will  have  to  be  in  the  position  to  undertake  very  serious  ob- 
ligations and  responsibilities,  just  as  we  will  be  very  serious  and 
somber  about  extending  our  solemn  commitments  to  them.  I  firmly 
believe  that  our  step-by-step  approach  to  NATO  expansion  is  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  each  potential  member  is  judged  fairly  and 
individually,  judged  by  those  things  that  are  and  ought  to  be  im- 
portant, that  is,  the  strength  of  their  democratic  institutions  and 
their  capacity  to  contribute  to  NATO. 

NATO  is  a  military  alliance,  not  a  social  club,  and  membership 
should  be  based  upon  quid  pro  quos,  not  something  that  we  confer 
out  of  our  largesse  on  another  country.  By  following  the  approach 
that  is  administration  policy,  we  give  every  new  democracy  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  a  strong  incentive  to  consolidate  re- 
form. But  if  we  were  to  lock  in  advantages  to  certain  countries, 
that  could  discourage  the  reformers  in  other  countries  that  are  not 
named  and  I  must  say  it  could  set  us  back,  fostering  complacency 
in  the  countries  that  we  designate  in  advance  and  creating  bitter- 
ness and  anxiety  in  those  that  we  don't  put  in  the  first  pew. 

Our  third  area  of  opportunity  is  for  advancing  peace  and  security 
in  the  Middle  East.  Over  the  past  several  years,  we  have  seen  an 
extraordinary  transformation  in  the  landscape  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict.  You  know  this  is  a  problem  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  on 
and  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  these  terrible  events  that 
occur  do  not  distract  us  from  the  historic  changes  that  have  been 
taking  place. 

Of  course,  the  terrorist  outrage  in  Israel  last  Sunday  is  a  painful 
reminder  of  the  challenges  that  remain  to  be  overcome.  Tragically, 
there  are  those  in  the  region  who  still  want  to  keep  it  mired  in  the 
conflicts  of  the  past,  who,  in  the  name  of  religion,  employ  terror  to 
deny  the  people  the  security  and  prosperity  they  deserve.  But  de- 
spite all  this  violence,  I  urge  that  we  not  lose  faith. 

Our  administration  strongly  supports  the  courageous  decision  of 
the  Israeli  Government  to  move  forward  with  the  negotiations.  The 
Israeli  (government  understands  that  we  must  not  reward  terror  by 
giving  terrorists  what  they  want.  What  they  want  is  an  end  to  the 
negotiation,  a  turning  back  of  the  clock,  and  we  must  not  comply. 
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To  maintain  the  peace  process,  each  side  must  feel  and  see  the 
benefits  of  peace  in  very  concrete  ways.  The  IsraeHs  must  be  secure 
and  must  be  reassured  in  a  tangible  way  that  the  Palestinian  au- 
thority is  doing  its  part  to  stop  violence  and  control  terror.  Pal- 
estinians must  achieve  economic  and  political  advantages  that  will 
affect  their  lives  in  tangible  ways.  They  must  see  that  Israel  is 
doing  its  part  to  make  possible  the  emergence  of  Palestinian  self- 
government  as  called  for  in  the  Declaration  of  Principles. 

Each  side  must  build  on  the  trust  and  confidence  of  the  other  so 
that  we  can  work  together  to  confront  the  determined  efforts  of 
those  who  would  kill  cnances  for  real  peace  by  these  terrible  terror- 
ist acts.  Turning  for  a  minute  to  the  track  between  Israel  and 
Syria,  let  me  say  that  it  is  entering  a  very  crucial  phase.  For  a 
breakthrough  to  be  achieved  in  the  next  few  months,  critical  deci- 
sions will  have  to  be  made  by  both  parties  and  the  process  will 
have  to  be  accelerated.  President  Clinton  and  I  are  continuing  to 
do  all  we  can  to  assist  the  parties  who  do  want  us  to  continue  play- 
ing the  role  we  have  played  there. 

In  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  speak  further  about  the  Middle  East,  we 
remain  determined  to  contain  the  dangers  of  Iran  and  Iraq.  Iraq 
must  comply  with  all  the  U.N.  obligations  before  there  can  be  any 
legitimate  consideration  of  relaxing  sanctions.  Let  me  make  clear 
that  the  United  States,  at  least,  has  not  changed  its  mind  about 
the  perfidy  of  Saddam  Hussein. 

Iran  supports  terror  and  subversion  throughout  the  Middle  East. 
It  has  engaged  in  a  crash  effort  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  international  community  must  take  more  concrete 
steps  than  it  has  taken  in  the  past  to  counter  Iran's  outlaw  behav- 
ior. That  is  why  I  have  urged  other  countries  to  stop  concessionary 
credits  to  Iran  and  to  reject  any  cooperation  at  all  with  Iran  in  the 
nuclear  field.  They  are  simply  not  trustworthy  enough  to  cooperate 
with  in  the  nuclear  field. 

Our  fourth  area  of  emphasis  is  to  take  specific  steps  to  stop  the 
spread  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  their  means  of  delivery. 
Our  regional  and  global  strategies  for  1995  comprise  the  most  am- 
bitious nonproliferation  effort  in  history. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members,  you  are  going  to  be  hearing  from 
me  about  this  through  the  course  of  the  year;  1995  has  to  be  a  big 
year  in  nonproliferation.  The  centerpiece  of  our  global  strategy,  of 
course,  is  to  seek  and  obtain  the  indefinite  and  unconditional  ex- 
tension of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  which  is  up  for  renewal  this 
year  and  I  think  history  will  record  as  one  of  the  great  and  most 
important  treaties  of  all  time. 

With  the  agreements  that  President  Clinton  signed  last  Decem- 
ber in  Budapest,  we  can  now  start  to  the  START  I  nuclear  reduc- 
tion treaty.  And  next  week  I  will  be  the  administration's  lead  wit- 
ness in  urging  the  Senate  to  promptly  ratify  START  II. 

Two  days  ago.  Secretary  Perry  and  I  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  discuss  the  Agreed  Framework 
with  North  Korea.  I  would  emphasize  here  briefly  that  the  frame- 
work achieves  all  of  our  strategic  objectives.  It  has  the  strong  sup- 
port of  Japan  and  South  Korea,  whose  security  it  will  protect  and 
who  will  finance  most  of  its  implementation.   Implementation  of 
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that  framework  with  North  Korea  will  be  based  upon  verification, 
not  on  trust. 

We  are  determined  to  ensure  that  North  Korea  fulfills  its  obliga- 
tions every  step  of  the  way.  As  I  said  yesterday  before  another  com- 
mittee, we  are  in  for  a  difficult  period  of  vigilance  with  respect  to 
making  sure  that  the  agreement  is  carried  out  in  all  of  its  respects, 
but  it  is  by  far  preferable  to  the  other  alternatives  that  we  had,  ei- 
ther allowing  North  Korea  to  go  forward  with  its  nuclear  program 
or  a  position  of  sanctions  enforcement  and  a  very  costly  military 
buildup. 

Turning  to  a  fifth  area  of  emphasis  for  1995,  we  plan  to  imple- 
ment a  comprehensive  strategy  to  combat  international  terrorists, 
criminals  and  drug  traffickers.  Our  strategy  will  include  stricter 
asset  forfeiture  and  money  laundering  laws,  tougher  penalties  for 
alien  smugglers,  tighter  standards  for  obtaining  U.S.  visas  and 
strong  diplomatic  efforts  to  ensure  that  other  countries  fulfill  their 
obligations  when  they  apprehend  criminals  either  to  prosecute 
them  vigorously  or  to  extradite  them  to  countries  that  want  to  do 
so. 

With  regard  to  terrorism,  as  you  know,  the  President  signed  an 
Executive  order  on  Monday  freezing  the  assets  in  the  United  States 
of  12  terrorist  organizations  and  18  individuals  who  threaten  to 
disrupt  the  Middle  East  peace  process.  This  is  a  new  technique  and 
we  are  going  to  work  hard  to  make  it  successful.  In  addition,  the 
administration  will  shortly  submit  to  the  Congress  comprehensive 
antiterrorism  legislation  to  improve  the  prevention,  apprehension 
and  prosecution  of  terrorists  and  their  acts. 

Although  I  have  listed  five  areas  of  particular  opportunity  for 
1995,  I  also  want  to  stress  that  we  will  continue  to  address  many 
other  issues  that  are  important  to  our  interests.  Many  of  these  are 
particularly  important  to  you,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  in  Latin 
America  where,  for  example,  we  hope  there  will  be  a  peaceful  tran- 
sition to  democracy  in  Cuba.  We  will  also  continue  working  on  glob- 
al issues  like  the  environment  and  population  because  they  have 
and  deserve  an  important  place  in  the  foreign  policy  agenda  of 
America. 

As  I  conclude,  Mr,  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  the  recent  elections 
may  have  changed  the  balance  of  power  between  the  parties,  but 
they  did  not  change  and  indeed  in  my  view,  they  enhanced  our  re- 
sponsibility to  cooperate  on  a  bipartisan  basis  in  foreign  affairs. 
The  election  was  not  a  license  to  lose  sight  of  our  Nation's  global 
interests  or  to  walk  away  from  our  commitments  in  the  world. 
Leaders  of  both  parties  and  members  of  this  committee  certainly 
understand  that  well. 

My  conversations  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  many  of  the  new 
Republican  leaders  give  me  great  confidence  that  we  will  sustain 
our  bipartisan  foreign  policy.  It  is  an  American  tradition.  It  is  in 
America's  interest.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  all  of  vou  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  as  we  pursue  America's  fundamental  inter- 
ests. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Secretary  Christopher  appears  in  the 
appendix.] 
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Chairman  GiLMAN,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  we  welcome 
your  broad  review  of  all  of  these  important  issues. 

Mr.  Secretary,  in  response  to  your  comments  in  H.R.  7,  we  have 
heard  from  others  while  at  the  U.N.  we  are  called  deadbeats,  we 
still  spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  support  of  U.N.  peace- 
keeping operations  for  which  we  receive  no  credit.  While  H.R.  7 
tries  to  address  this  issue,  we  certainly  don't  want  to  prohibit 
peacekeeping  or  peacemaking  roles  by  the  United  States  as  part  of 
the  U.N.  effort. 

How  fast  can  we  rectify  and  ensure  that  U.N.  members  pay  their 
fair  share  while  we  are  picking  up  a  major  share? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Well,  Mr.  CJhairman,  as  you  know,  we 
have  been  supportive  of  reform  efforts  in  that  direction,  both  to 
make  the  U.N.  more  efficient  but  also  to  reduce  our  percentage 
share  from  approximately  31  to  25  percent  and  we  will  be  pressing 
very  hard  in  that  direction.  It  is  worth  noting,  though,  that  there 
are  times  when  the  United  States  desires  to  do  things  on  a  vol- 
untary basis,  just  as  Japan  does,  just  as  France  does,  just  as  our 
other  allies  do,  and  because  we  make  those  national  decisions  to  do 
certain  things  on  a  voluntary  basis,  it  would  be  a  real  tragedy  if 
we  were  to  let  those  actions  bring  peacekeeping  to  an  end  in  the 
United  Nations,  and  that  is  what  is  threatened  here. 

That  is  the  problem  in  H.R.  7  at  the  present  time.  I  am  glad  you 
are  going  to  be  working  closely  with  your  Democratic  colleagues  to 
find  a  way  to  preserve,  as  you  just  said,  the  values  of  U.N.  peace- 
keeping while  at  the  same  time  ensuring  that  the  United  States 
only  pays  its  fair  share. 

ChEiirman  Oilman.  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  That  is  our 
main  thrust,  to  try  to  bring  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
cost  of  these  ventures  around  the  world.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  talked 
about  the — our  national  interests  in  the  Mexican — Mexican  guaran- 
tee program.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  expand  that  a  bit  and 
tell  us  what  security  interests,  what  national  interests  are  involved 
in  providing  this  kinds  of  a  $40  billion  guarantee  fund? 

Secretary  Christopher.  We  have  a  wide  range  of  interests.  We 
have  a  very  big  stake. 

First,  Mexico  is  a  tremendous  export  market  for  us.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  700,000  jobs  depend  upon  our  exports  to  Mexico.  If  the 
Mexican  economy  unravels  because  of  this  temporary  liquidity  cri- 
sis, we  know  that  many,  many  of  those  jobs  will  be  threatened. 

We  have  a  long  border  witn  Mexico  that  is  very  important  from 
the  stamdpoint  of  law  enforcement,  from  the  standpoint  of  narcot- 
ics, from  the  standpoint  of  migration.  There  must  be  a  healthy 
Mexican  Government  and  a  healthy  Mexican  economy  that  does 
not  drive  people  out  but  that  causes  them  to  want  to  stay.  So  we 
have  very  strong  interests  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  broader  interest  that  I  think  is  perhaps 
particularly  appropriate  for  me  to  mention,  and  that  is  what  is 
happening  in  Mexico  is  having  an  effect  around  the  world,  in  other 
countries,  other  emerging  economies  that  are  more  or  less  at  the 
same  status  as  Mexico.  If  Mexico  unravels,  there  is  the  prospect 
that  other  countries  with  whom  we  have  a  very  important  trading 
relationship  may  be  subject  to  the  same  liquidity  crisis  on  a  tem- 
porary basis. 
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Our  action  here,  I  think,  can  be  regarded  as  preventative  with 
respect  to  those  other  economies  around  the  world  which  are 
threatened  by  this.  So  we  have  the  widest  range  of  interests — eco- 
nomic, law  enforcement,  narcotics,  and  the  effect  on  other  emerging 
economies  around  the  world  which  are  in  somewhat  the  same  sta- 
tus as  Mexico  is  at  the  present  time. 

I  emphasize  your  description  of  it  as  a  guarantee.  I  think  it  is 
important  for  all  the  members  of  the  committee  and  those  who  may 
be  listening  to  know  that  this  is  not  aid.  This  is  a  guarantee  for 
which  the  United  States  will  receive  compensation  and  which  is 
backed  up  by  the  assurance  of  payment.  So  this  is  a  way  we  can 
use  our  strong  credit  standing  to  nelp  a  neighbor  of  great  impor- 
tance through  this  liquidity  crisis. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  welcome  the  empha- 
sis you  place  now  on  terrorism,  crime  and  narcotics  and  we  hope 
that  you  will  continue  to  place  a  high  priority  on  these  problems 
in  the  international  relations  that  we  have.  We  want  to  work  with 
you,  especially  to  strengthen  the  Department's  ability  to  deny  visas 
to  those  who  mean  to  do  harm  in  our  own  nation  or  have  pre- 
viously engaged  in  criminal  activity. 

We  are,  however,  disappointed  that  some  of  the  tools  to  fight 
many  of  these  same  criminal-related  problems  which  we  provided 
to  the  Department  in  the  103rd  Congress,  such  as  restored  access 
to  FBI  criminal  records  for  immigrant  visa  applicants  who  pre- 
viously lived  in  the  United  States,  have  yet  to  be  implemented  and 
fulfilled.  We  would  hope  that  you  would  take  a  look  at  that  prob- 
lem. 

Also  when  we  set  up  and  established  some  of  the  FBI  offices,  we 
find  that  the  Department  has  been  rather  lax  in  assisting  them  to 
do  the  kind  of  work  we  are  asking  them  to  do  in  overseas  areas. 
I  know  that  you  will  address  those  problems  for  us.  We  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  you.  My  time  has  nm. 

I  hope  we  will  have  time  for  a  second  round. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  say  that  I 
was  very  deliberate  in  identifying  terrorism,  narcotics,  law  enforce- 
ment, and  especially  international  crime  as  being  areas  of  great  op- 
portunity and  responsibility  in  1995  and  we  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  you  closely  as  we  do  with  the  other  departments  of  gov- 
ernment. The  State  Department  has  an  important  role  abroad  be- 
cause of  the  mission  of  our  Ambassadors,  but  we  need  to  work  very 
closely  with  the  Justice  and  the  Treasury  Departments  to  try  to 
concentrate  all  of  the  energies  of  the  government  on  these  terrible 
emerging  problems. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

The  ranking  member,  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  bring  up  one  of  the  more  difficult 
problems  you  confront  now,  and  that  is  the  situation  of  Bosnia.  As 
you  know,  there  is  a  lot  of  interest  in  this  Congress  in  the  unilat- 
eral lifting  of  the  embargo. 

Bosnian  Prime  Minister  Haris  Silajdzic  will  be  here  next  week. 
One  of  his  purposes  will  be  to  generate  support,  I  presume,  for  lift- 
ing that  embargo.  I  know  that  the  administration  has  analyzed  this 
question  very  carefully  as  to  the  consequences  of  it,  and  all  of  us 
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recognize  there  are  certain  appealing  arguments  that  could  be 
made  for  lifting  the  embargo  in  terms  of  leveling  the  playing  field 
and  the  rest. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  spell  out  for  us  what  you  see  as  the  con- 
sequences of  a  unilateral  lifting  of  the  embargo  in  terms  of  the  ef- 
fect on  humanitarian  efforts,  the  impact  on  the  Bosnian  Grovern- 
ment  itself,  the  impact  on  NATO,  the  impact  on  arms  flows,  the  po- 
tential for  Americanization  and  increased  U.S.  involvement,  and 
the  possibility  of  a  widening  of  the  war. 

What  do  you  see  as  the  consequences  that  might  flow  from  that? 

Secretary  CHRISTOPHER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hamilton. 

The  administration  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  unilateral  lifting  of 
the  arms  embargo.  To  sum  it  up,  I  am  deeply  concerned  that  to  do 
so  would  Americanize  the  war  there  and  give  us  a  very  heavy  re- 
sponsibility. If  the  arms  embargo  is  unilaterally  lifted,  you  can  be 
sure  that  UNPROFOR,  that  is  the  United  Nations  forces,  will  soon 
be  withdrawn.  I  think  that  means  the  forces  of  the  Bosnian  Gov- 
ernment are  at  tremendous  risk. 

They  are  at  risk  of  being  overrun  by  the  Serbian  forces  who  are 
still  considerably  stronger,  at  least  in  the  possession  of  heavy 
weapons.  You  can  see  what  happened  in  Bihac  when  the  Bosnian 
Government  began  an  offensive  there  and  soon  was  overrun  by  the 
stronger  Serbian  forces. 

So  we  very  much  fear  that  if  the  arms  embargo  is  unilaterally 
lifted  and  UNPROFOR  leaves,  the  Bosnian  Government  will  be  put 
at  the  mercy  of  the  stronger  Serbian  forces. 

Then  you  have  the  question  as  to  what  the  United  States  does. 
Are  we  going  to  stand  and  watch  the  Bosnian  Government  be  over- 
run and  create  an  even  greater  tragedy  than  now  exists? 

Well,  that  is  a  question  that  you  will  all  have  to  answer  up  here. 
I  suspect  that  if  that  happens,  the  pressures  will  be  enormous  for 
the  United  States  to  take  action,  and  you  can  be  sure  that  our  al- 
lies will  be  saying  "you  unilaterally  lifted  the  arms  embargo,  you 
made  that  decision.  It  is  now  up  to  you." 

At  the  same  time,  I  can  be  virtually  certain  that  humanitarian 
aid  will  either  be  cutoff  or  dramatically  cut  back.  UNPROFOR,  for 
all  of  the  criticism  of  it,  has  enabled  humanitarian  aid  to  go  for- 
ward. All  of  the  things  that  I  have  said  I  think  are  true  and  accu- 
rate, but  let  me  emphasize  even  more  that  I  cannot  imagine  a 
worse  time  to  unilaterally  lift  the  arms  embargo  than  right  now 
when  we  have  some  opportunity  for  a  peaceful  settlement.  We  have 
negotiations  going  on  that  may  lead  to  a  settlement  because  of  war 
weariness,  because  the  parties  have  finally  concluded  that  peace  is 
better  than  fighting. 

If  you  look  at  the  country  as  a  whole,  things  are  more  peaceful 
there  now  than  they  have  been  for  some  time,  although  heavens 
knows  it  is  far  from  the  kind  of  normalcy  that  we  would  like  to  see. 
So  this  would  be  a  dramatically  bad  time  to  unilaterally  lift  the 
arms  embargo.  It  would  give  us  unilateral  responsibility. 

It  would,  I  think,  widen  the  war,  increase  the  killing,  and  make 
a  bad  situation  worse,  if  that  is  possible.  Now,  you  mentioned,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  and  I  am  sorry  I  am  going  beyond  your  time  or  my  time, 
but  I  can't  help  but  say  that  I  have  a  high  regard  for  Prime  Min- 
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ister  Haris  Silajdzic.  I  worked  closely  with  him,  especially  in  put- 
ting together  the  Croat-Muslim  federation. 

He  is  an  honorable  man  and  a  very  intelligent  one.  But  what  I 
ask  all  of  you  to  do  when  you  talk  to  him  when  he  comes  here  is 
to  be  frank  with  him  and  be  honest  with  him  as  about  what  the 
Congress  is  likely  to  do.  The  easy  step  perhaps  for  him  to  advocate 
is  a  unilateral  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo,  but  you  must  tell  him 
what  you  feel  you  will  do  next.  If  the  arms  embargo  is  unilaterally 
lifted  and  the  Muslims  get  in  trouble,  will  vou  send  U.S.  troops  to 
help  him?  Will  you  send  U.S.  aircraft  to  pull  them  out  of  that  situa- 
tion? 

And  if  aircraft  are  not  enough,  and  nobody  thinks  that  aircraft 
will  be  enough,  will  you  then  send  U.S.  troops?  I  think  we  owe  him 
accurate,  honest  answers  to  the  questions  that  he  will  be  asking 
that  go  beyond  just  unilateral  lift.  Lift  and  leave  may  be  a  very  at- 
tractive option,  but  I  think  that  you  owe  him  honest  answers  if  he 
asks  you  about  it  and  I  suspect  he  will  be  up  here  asking  many 
of  you  about  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  submit  some  questions  to  the  Sec- 
retary on  Lebanon  and  some  other  matters  ana  hopefully  they  can 
respond. 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  would  be  very  glad  to,  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Without  objection  and  the  same  rule  applies 
to  any  other  member  who  may  want  to  submit  following  this  hear- 
ing. 

[The  responses  appear  in  the  appendix.] 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  thank 
you  for  your  statement.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  I  would  like  to 
focus  on,  including  some  of  the  comments  about  the  Asian  Pacific 
region,  but  I  think  because  of  what  is  goings  to  happen  in  the  next 
several  days  I  need  to  focus  on  the  immediate  circumstances.  And 
I  have  three  points  or  questions. 

Yesterday  you  and  Secretary  Rubin  and  Chairman  Oreenspan 
appeared  before  the  Banking  Cfommittee  where  we  had  a  chance  to 
talk  to  you,  and  you  mentioned  at  that  time  the  upcoming  July 
Halifax  meeting  which  is  referenced  in  your  remarks  today.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  IMF  was  a  logical  entity  to  deal  with  the 
Mexican  problem  and  you  said  among  you  quite  convincingly  that 
it  was  inadequate  to  the  job. 

So  I  would  think  that  Halifax  meeting  is  extraordinarily  impor- 
tant and  we  need  to  have  a  successor  or  a  complement  to  the  IMF. 
It  needs  to  be  considered  as  important  as  the  Bretton  Woods  meet- 
ing of  1944.  Because  what  we  are  being  asked  to  do  in  Mexico  is 
precedential,  it  does  establish  precedence  and  there  are  other  worse 
conditions  around  the  world. 

So  I  would  hope  you  could  accelerate  that  so  that  is  an  action 
meeting  and  not  simply  a  meeting  of  the  0^7  to  consider  what 
needs  to  be  done. 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  the  peacekeeping  reimbursement  issue 
which  is  a  part  of  H.R.  7,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  current  arrange- 
ment is  not  fair  to  the  American  people  and  infringes  upon  the  con- 
stitutional prerogatives  of  the  Congress  in  the  appropriation  proc- 
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ess.  We  don't  want  to  infrinee  upon  the  constitutional  prerogatives 
of  the  Presidency,  at  least  this  member  doesn't,  but  I  do  think  we 
need  some  changes  there. 

So  I  would  asK  you  to  consider  the  desirability  of  calculating  for 
inkind  services  for  the  United  States,  and  inferentially  for  the 
other  countries,  the  incremental  cost  of  peacekeeping  operation, 
only  the  incremental  costs.  Limiting  the  calculations  in  this  way 
would  move  us  away  from  the  situation  where  certain  countries  are 
using  their  forces  routinely  as  mercenaries  to  implement  peace- 
keeping operations  and  make  a  significant  amount  of  money. 

And  I  think  that  is  the  direction  I  would  like  to  go  with  H.R.  7. 
I  understand  you  would  rather  have  the  status  quo,  but  the  status 
quo  is  not  acceptable  to  the  American  people  and  to  the  Congress. 

Third,  I  have  problems  as  I  know  you  do,  with  section  603  of 
H.R.  7  where  we  designate  certain  countries  which  may  be  in  a  po- 
sition in  the  future  to  further  the  principles  of  NATO.  In  other 
words,  this  section  is  basically  suggesting  these  countries  are  on  a 
select  second  list. 

And  I  would  raise  the  question  why  not  Albania  or  Slovenia  or 
the  former  Yugoslavian  Republic  of  Macedonia,  perhaps  Bulgaria 
or  Romania.  So  what  are  your  attitudes  about  not  mentioning  any 
coimtries  by  name  but  referring  generically  to  those  other  countries 
which  are  emerging  from  Communist  domination,  which  may  in 
the  future  be  in  a  position  where  NATO  membership  would  be  ap- 
propriate but  to  strike  any  reference  to  specific  countries? 

^y  comments  on  any  of  those  points  would  be  appreciated. 

Thank  you. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Bereuter. 

On  the  first  point  you  made  I  will  say  briefly,  that  last  year  at 
Naples,  President  Clinton  proposed  that  the  Halifax  meeting  focus 
on  the  international  institutions  and  whether  they  are  adequate  to 
the  task  that  faces  us  in  the  new  world  we  have  at  the  present 
time.  We  didn't  know  we  would  have  a  Mexican — ^indeed,  we  cer- 
tainly hoped  we  wouldn't  have  our  crisis — ^to  illustrate  the  short- 
comings of  the  international  institutions.  But  I  think  Mexico  gives 
us  a  case  study  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  needs  to  be 
change  in  the  international  institutions. 

We  will  certainly  take  your  suggestion,  Mr.  Bereuter,  and  con- 
tinue our  hard  work  in  preparation  for  Halifax.  We  will  be  assess- 
ing the  adequacy  of  all  international  institutions  in  this  new  pe- 
riod. 

Second,  with  respect  to  the  peacekeeping  situation,  I  would  cer- 
tainly want  to  associate  myself  with  anv  effort  to  have  the  United 
States  ensure  that  the  share  it  has  paid  was  fairer.  I  would  not  be 
so  rooted  in  the  status  quo  that  I  would  not  be  quite  willing  to  look 
at  anything  that  was  a  more  equitable  approach. 

What  I  want  to  avoid  is  what  I  really  think  is  a  lethal  blow  to 
U.N.  peacekeeping  that  is  involved  in  the  present  text  of  H.R.  7, 
and  I  am  glad  that  Democratic  members  are  going  to  be  included 
in  discussions  on  that  in  the  very  near  future.  We  have  always 
been  for  U.N.  reform  and  there  can  be  reform  in  that  arena,  as 
well. 

But  I  would,  I  think,  emphasize  two  principles.  First,  it  is  impor- 
tant not  to  rule  out  voluntary  contributions  by  the  United  States 
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because  there  are  times  when,  for  example,  in  Haiti  we  want  to  go 
beyond  what  the  U.N.  might  authorize  because  we  want  to  do  it 
our  way.  But  I  certainly  would  be  glad  to  work  with  you,  as  I  know 
the  Democratic  members  will,  in  achieving,  if  we  can,  a  fairer  and 
more  eauitable  distribution. 

Finally,  I  agree  with  your  point  that  it  is  unfortunate  to  single 
out  countries  at  this  time.  As  you  know,  there  are  25  members  of 
the  Partnership  for  Peace.  Many  of  them  aspire  to  NATO  member- 
ship. Many  of  them  wish  to  show  that  they  have  the  capacity  for 
NATO  membership.  Many  of  them  hope  they  will  be  able  to  per- 
suade us. 

But  to  designate  two  or  three  or  four  at  the  present  time  and 
mark  them  for  early  membership,  I  think,  just  has  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  morale  of  the  others.  So  our  present  plan,  as  you 
know,  is  to  discuss  during  1995  the  hows  and  whys  of  NATO  mem- 
bership and  then  to  share  that  information  with  all  25  members  for 
the  Partnership  for  Peace  during  the  course  of  the  year.  I  think 
that  is  the  right  course  to  take.  Some  say  it  is  too  slow,  some  say 
it  is  too  fast,  but  I  think  it  is  a  sound,  deliberate  course  toward 
NATO  expansion. 

So  I  would  like  to  see  NATO  expansion  encouraged.  But  the  des- 
ignation of  either  timetables  or  specific  individuals,  I  think,  would 
be  quite  counterproductive  and  I  am  very  pleased  and  reassured  to 
hear  you  agreeing  with  that  general  concept. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  happv  to  hear  the  comments  by  Mr.  Bereuter  and  the  chair- 
man particularly  on  the  U.N.  issue,  because  as  the  document  before 
us  would  indicate,  I  think  it  would  create  a  crisis  of  monumental 
proportion.  It  would  make  every  crisis  an  American  crisis.  It  would 
make  every  casualty  an  American  casualty. 

It  would  leave  us  more  isolated  than  we  were  at  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  war  and  it  would  make  all  the  costs  American  costs.  So 
I  am  hopeful  we  can  work  something  out  here.  Because  if  I  read 
this  correctly,  if  we  were  unable  to  get  congressional  approval  and 
had  Americans  participate  in  a  peacekeeping  force  under  507  of 
H.R.  7,  we  wouldn't  even  be  able  to  provide  intelligence  to  the  U.N. 
forces  to  help  protect  Americans.  And  I  guess  my  question  to  you, 
Mr.  Secretary,  as  you  have  read  H.R.  7,  could  the  United  States 
have  participated  in  either  Operation  Desert  Shield  or  the  oper- 
ations in  Korea  during  the  Truman  administration  if  these  provi- 
sions of  law  were  in  place? 

Secretary  Christopher.  They  could  not  have  as  I  read  it,  Con- 
gn^essman. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  And  so  that  would  leave  us  in  both  these  in- 
stances of  either  the  President  of  the  United  States  moving  unilat- 
erally and  that  obviously  creates  a  tremendous  political  downside 
for  us,  or  doing  nothing,  hoping  the  United  Nations  on  its  own 
would  take  some  action. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  should  be  doing  is  exactly  what  Mr. 
Bereuter  was  arguing  for  and  the  administration  has  been  working 
for  is  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations,  make  it  work  better  and 
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not  go  back  to  a  period,  as  we  did  at  the  end  of  World  War  I,  where 
we  end  up  trying  to  do  it  all  on  our  own  or  doing  nothing  at  all. 

When  we  see  tne  kinds  of  negotiations  that  are  necessary  at  the 
United  Nations,  is  it  your  estimate  that,  for  instance,  in  the  Haiti 
situation  had  you  not  had  the  ability  the  act  with  American  forces, 
could  you  have  gotten  the  United  Nations  to  take  action,  and  would 
you  have  then  had  the  ability  to  come  back  to  the  Congress? 

Secretary  Christopher.  No.  I  think  our  leadership  was  fun- 
damental there.  We  were  able  to  put  together  diplomatically  a  mul- 
tinational coalition  which  was  essential  to  us.  But  U.S.  leadership 
was  essential  to  the  success  of  it.  However  we  look  forward  now  to 
the  time  when  our  troops  will  be  numerically  less  than  half  of  the 
total  number  of  troops  there. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Secretaiy,  in  going  to  the  list  of  the  coun- 
tries that  are  included  for  NATO  membership,  as  Mr.  Bereuter 
said,  we  are  in  the  process  of  trying  to  reduce  the  number  of  nu- 
clear weapons  within  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  still  waiting  to  see 
how  these  democracy  mature. 

Putting  a  list  in,  it  seems  to  me,  not  only  complicates  the  rela- 
tionship with  Russia  on  reducing  nuclear  weapons,  but  it  seems  to 
me  it  would  also  put  us  in  a  position  where  we  lose  our  ability  to 
try  to  get  countries  to  increase  their  democratic  institutions.  Once 
you  are  kind  of  codified  in  the  list,  whether  vou  move  away  or  to- 
ward democracy  seems  to  be  less  relevant  than  if  you  have  been 
included  in  this  congressionally  mandated  list.  And  so  even  if  there 
are  other  countries  which  may  have  done  more  to  become  demo- 
cratic and  to  become  free  market  and  have  the  resources  to  partici- 
pate in  NATO,  the  President  would  be  forced  to  consider  the  coun- 
tries on  the  list  first;  is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Christopher.  That  is  exactly  right.  Congressman.  All 
25  of  the  countries  in  the  Partnership  for  Peace,  as  I  say,  may  as- 
pire for  membership  and  there  are  many  of  them  that  are  very  im- 
portant to  us.  The  decision  that  is  finally  taken  as  to  which  nations 
will  be  admitted  is  a  very  big  decision  and  it  is  one  in  which  Con- 
gress will  have  to  participate.  The  Senate  will  have  to  approve  an 
amendment  to  the  NATO  treaty  to  admit  additional  nations.  This 
is  a  big  decision — do  we  want  to  extend  our  security  guarantee? 

And  you  make  exactly  the  right  point,  Congressman,  when  you 
say  that  if  we  designate  nations  now,  pick  out  three  or  four  of 
them,  the  psychological  effect  on  the  other  nations  is  going  to  be 
very  profound.  Sometimes  this  issue  is  stated  in  terms  of  not  of- 
fending Russia  by  moving  more  rapidly  with  other  nations.  But  it 
is  a  far  broader  question  than  that. 

Ukraine  is  extremely  important  to  the  United  States  and 
Ukraine  aspires  to  membership.  If  we  don't  handle  that  particular 
relationship  very  carefully,  we  face  the  risk  of  driving  Ukraine  into 
the  wrong  direction. 

You  have  to  deal  also  with  the  Baltic  countries,  which  are  very, 
very  concerned  and  are  very  admirable.  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Es- 
tonia all  aspire  to  NATO  membership.  So  this  is  something  that 
has  to  be  handled  deliberately  and  carefully  and  should  not  be  at 
this  point  legislated  with  an  arbitrary  decision  that  certain  coun- 
tries should  come  in  and  certain  countries  should  be  put  later  in 
line. 
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Mr.  Gejdenson.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  I  am  the  new  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Operations  and  Human  Rights.  Both  of 
my  questions  for  our  very  distinguished  Secretary  of  State  Warren 
Christopher  seek  to  track  the  relationship  between  international 
relations  and  human  rights.  Specifically,  yesterday  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Western  Hemisphere,  ably  chaired  by  Dan  Burton,  held 
a  hearing  in  which  we  heard  compelling  testimony  of  the  deliberate 
sinking  of  a  Cuban  tugboat  called  the  "13th  of  March". 

We  also  heard  from  U.S.  Ambassador  Michael  Skol,  who  con- 
firmed the  survivors'  account  that  about  40  people,  including  a 
large  number  of  women  and  children,  were  murdered  by  drowning. 
Ambassador  Skol  added  that  this  was  not  an  isolated  incident,  that 
the  use  of  excessive  force  by  Cuban  Coast  Guard  patrols  to  prevent 
the  departure  of  persons  attempting  to  leave  the  country  appears 
to  be  fairly  routine  and  that  deaths  have  resulted  on  a  number  of 
occasions. 

The  Ambassador  pointed  out  and  quoted  President  Clinton  who 
called  the  "13th  of  March"  massacre  another  example  of  the  brutal 
nature  of  the  Cuban  regime.  Sadly,  and  I  would  just  interject  this 
parenthetically,  there  wasn't  one  mention  during  probably  the  most 
extensive  State  of  the  Union  messages  ever  delivered  about  the  de- 
plorable human  rights  situation  in  Cuba.  But  we  all  seem  to  be 
agreeing  what  occurred  there  and  the  fact  that  this  terrible  activ- 
ity, the    13th  of  March"  sinking,  is  deplored  by  all. 

My  question  is  how  on  earth  can  the  United  States  of  America 
make  an  agreement  with  this  insane,  brutal  regime,  essentially  ap- 
pointing Fidel  Castro  as  our  deputy  immigration  commissioner. 

Granted  there  was  some  domestic  political  opposition  to  the  po- 
tential of  receiving  thousands  of  refugees.  Nevertheless,  I  would 
submit  that  there  are  some  things  that  are  so  morally  objectionable 
that  the  United  States  just  will  not  do  them  no  matter  what. 

Should  an  agreement  that  makes  the  United  States  responsible 
for  Castro-style  law  enforcement  be  near  the  top  of  the  list  of  the 
things  that  we  will  iust  never  do,  or  does  the  end  justify  the 
means?  And  I  would  nope  in  a  moment  you  would  explain  tnis  to 
the  committee.  Yesterday  at  that  hearing,  one  of  the  leading  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Cuban-.^iierican  community  denounced  the  ac- 
cord as  a  disgrace  and  one  of  the  survivors  very  pointedly  said,  "I 
just  don't  understand  how  America  could  have  done  this.  I  would 
ask  you  to  respond  to  that  in  a  moment. 

Unfortunately,  the  Clinton-Castro  agpreement  seems  to  be  part  of 
a  pattern.  Last  year  we  renewed  Most-Favored-Nation  status  for 
China  rather  than  achieving  significant  progress  in  human  rights, 
which  was  the  boilerplate  standard  articulated  by  that  very  fine  ex- 
ecutive order.  When  those  standards  were  not  reached,  tne  execu- 
tive order  was  just  ripped  in  half  and  human  rights  were  delinked 
from  MFN. 

This  is  very  significant.  It  sent  a  message  around  the  world,  in 
my  view. 

I  led  a  delegation  last  January,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Secretary,  and 
you  yourself  were  there  trying  to  encourage  the  Chinese  to  live  up 
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to  the  standards  of  human  rights.  But  they  took  that  executive 
order  and  said  to  me — and  our  own  Ambassador  to  China  was 
there  in  many  of  those  meetings — they  took  it  with  a  grain  of  salt. 
They  thought  it  was  a  paper  promise.  Turned  out  that  they  were 
right. 

And  unfortunately,  since  then,  as  well  as  during  the  year  covered 
by  the  executive  order,  human  rights  conditions  have  gotten  worse. 
Religious  persecution,  forced  abortions,  forced  sterilizations  and 
now  a  eugenics  law  that  is  absolutely  reminiscent  of  what  the 
Nazis  did  where  defective  people,  so-called,  handicapped  persons 
are  singled  out  for  forced  sterilization  and  forced  abortion. 

What  are  we  doing,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  denounce  this  and  very 
clearly  to  use  policy  to  try  to  influence  this  abominable  behavior? 

Also  on  the  issue  of  Chechnya,  the  last  couple  of  weeks  we  had 
a  hearing,  and  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe.  We  heard  from  a  number  of  witnesses,  in- 
duing Amnesty  International  and  the  distin^ished  presence  of 
Yelena  Bonner  who  also  criticized  the  administration  for  calling 
this  brutal  massacre  in  Chechnya  an  internal  affair. 

Of  course,  hindsight  is  20/20,  but  we  should  have  known  that 
this  kind  of  possibility  was  in  the  making  and  would  not  call  the 
use  of  brutal  force  in  Chechnya  an  internal  affair. 

What  does  that  mean,  "internal  affair",  Mr.  Secretary?  And  do 
you  think  that  the  administration's  reference  to  it,  however  unwit- 
tingly, gave  the  green  light  to  the  Russisms  to  go  ahead  and  do 
this?  And  what  are  we  planning  through  the  OSCE  to  try  to  resolve 
this  problem? 

And  finally  I  have  one  brief  question  on  another  subject.  The 
draft  program  of  action  for  the  upcoming  world  summit  for  social 
development  in  Copenhagen,  a  document  that  was  prepared  with 
the  active  involvement  of  the  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
includes  a  reaflfirmation  of  the  commitment  by  developing  countries 
to  reach  the  United  Nations  target  of  0.7  percent  of  the  GNP  for 
official  development  assistance.  By  my  calculation,  0.7  percent  of 
our  ^oss  domestic  product  for  1995  would  amount  to  about  $50  bil- 
lion in  foreign  aid. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Permit  me  to  remind  the  gentleman  your 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Smith.  My  question  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  on  that,  are  we 
committed  or  committing  our  country  to  almost  tripling  our  foreign 
aid?  If  we  are  not,  to  agree  by  consensus  to  that  kind  of  figure,  are 
we  not  misleading  the  developing  world  as  to  what  our  commit- 
ments might  be? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  want  me  to  try 
to  reply  to  those? 

Chairman  Oilman.  If  you  could,  Mr.  Secretary,  briefly. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Well,  with  respect  to  Cuba,  of  course  we 
are  operating  under  the  congressionally  mandated  Cuban  Democ- 
racy Act  and  it  is  worthwhile  to  remember  that  it  has  two  aspects 
to  it.  One  is  the  embargo  and  the  other  is  the  importance  of  en- 
hanced communications. 

I  know  that  some  on  this  committee  would  like  to  see  us  empha- 
size one  portion  of  the  act  and  others  would  like  to  see  the  other 
portion  oi  the  act  emphasized.  My  obligation  as  Secretary  of  State 
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is  to  try  to  evenhandedly  enforce  both  aspects  of  that  important 
act. 

With  respect  to  the  immigration  situation,  of  course  I  would  not 
want  to  take  second  place  to  anybody  in  denouncing  the  terrible  in- 
cident to  which  Congressman  Smith  referred.  But  at  the  same 
time,  I  must  say  I  think  that  the  protection  of  our  borders  from 
waves  of  immigration  is  also  a  legitimate  U.S.  interest.  And  I  think 
that  the  President  acted  properly  in  instructing  us  to  try  to  find 
some  way  to  prevent  the  waves  of  immigrants  from  overwhelming 
our  country,  not  solely  because  of  our  own  interests  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  risk  to  those  who  put  to  sea  in  boats.  Hundreds  of 
them  were  no  doubt  lost  at  sea  trying  to  reach  here. 

So  I  do  not  make  any  apology  for  the  efforts  we  have  made  to 
prevent  that  from  happening  again  and  from  trying  to  work  out  an 
arrangement  under  which  our  borders  would  be  secure  from  waves 
of  immigrants  which  could  have  been  in  the  thousands,  no  doubt, 
tens  of  thousands,  unless  something  were  done. 

With  respect  to  China,  there  is  a  great  deal  that  I  can  say,  but 
let  me  emphasize  first  that  we  are  strongly  opposed  to  forced  abor- 
tion wherever  it  takes  place.  We  have  insisted  that  our  funds  not 
be  used  under  UNFPA  for  any  population  program  in  China  be- 
cause we  are  concerned  about  their  policies.  And  we  are  going  to 
oppose  as  strongly  as  we  can  the  expenditure  of  UNFPA  funds  in 
China  at  all.  We  will  do  everything  we  can  to  avoid  forced  abortion 
or  forced  sterilization  around  the  world.  Our  policy  is  opposed  to 
it. 

China's  human  rights  record  remains  poor.  John  Shattuck,  our 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Democracy,  Labor  and  Human  Rights,  a 
very  distinguished  officer,  has  just  been  in  China  and  he  said  quite 
candidly  that  they  had  made  no  progress.  We  are  distressed  by 
that. 

However,  our  relationship  with  China  is  a  broad  one.  It  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  be  engaged  across  the  board  with  China  so  that  at 
the  right  time  we  can  have  some  influence  on  their  human  rights 
policies. 

We  will  be  releasing  our  human  rights  reports  next  week,  a  re- 
port which  I  pioneered  in  my  earlier  incarnation  in  government. 
And  those  reports  have  moved  along  a  long  ways.  We  are  going  to 
be  very  candid  in  what  we  say  about  China  for  the  effect  we  hope 
it  will  have  over  time.  Human  rights  improvements  are  seldom 
made  instantaneously  except  in  countries  where  governments  are 
changed. 

We  are  disappointed  in  what  has  happened  in  China  since  the 
MEN  decision,  a  decision  that  I  must  say  was  strongly  endorsed  by 
the  majority  here  in  Congress.  We  are  disappointed  by  what  has 
happened  since  then,  but  we  are  not  going  to  give  up. 

On  Chechnya,  from  the  very  outset  I  emphasized  the  humani- 
tarian aspects,  and  have  urged  Russia  to  consider  dealing  with  this 
in  a  restrained  and  humanitarian  way.  That  has  not  happened  and 
it  has  caused  me  to  redouble  my  efforts  to  bring  that  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Russian  leaders.  They  realize  it  is  a  tragedy.  Foreign 
Minister  Andre  Kozyrev  said  to  me  it  is  a  tragedy  and  an  awful  sit- 
uation. 
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I  think  they  would  hke  to  be  able  to  work  their  way  out  of  it. 
We  have  indicated  that  what  they  have  done  there  is  not  consistent 
with  the  OSCE  principles  and,  Mr.  Smith,  tomorrow  our  Ambas- 
sador will  be  testifying  before  the  OSCE  Commission  here  in  Con- 
gress and  we  will  give  you  more  details  on  the  actions  that  we  are 
taking  there. 

As  you  know,  we  are  strongly  encouraging  an  OSCE  mission  to 
go  to  Chechnya.  Andre  Kozyrev,  the  Foreign  Minister,  told  me  that 
he  had  been  encouraging  such  a  mission  and  that  it  would  happen 
within  the  Russian  Government.  Unfortunately  as  far  as  I  know, 
it  has  not  yet  happened. 

So  although  the  Russian  Government  certainly  has  a  right  to 
deal  with  insurrection,  they  have  dealt  with  it  inadequately,  in- 
eptly, and  they  certainly,  as  I  said  in  my  prepared  statement, 
should  bring  that  conflict  to  an  end.  They  should  seek  reconcili- 
ation, provide  humanitarian  relief,  and  begin  to  take  into  account 
the  views  of  the  Chechnyan  people  for  exactly  the  reason  you  men- 
tioned, because  of  the  human  rights  of  those  people. 

With  respect  to  the  World  Summit  Conference  in  Copenhagen, 
Mr.  Smith,  I  will  just  have  to  ask  to  give  you  a  replv  in  writing. 
I  would  be  quite  astonished  if  we  had  committed  to  tne  aid  levels 
that  you  mentioned,  among  other  reasons,  because  I  know  that 
they  would  have  to  be  approved  by  this  Congress. 

But  I  will  reply  to  you  in  writing.  That  is  a  conference  on  which 
I  confess  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  negotiating  instructions.  Indeed, 
I  would  be  quite  surprised  if  there  are  any  yet  because  our  delega- 
tion has  not  been  finalized. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  administration  holds  the  view  that  establishing  aid  targets  detracts  from  the 
more  important  issues  of  the  effectiveness  and  quality  of  aid  and  the  policies  of  re- 
cipient countries.  We  have  consistently  stated  in  international  preparations  leading 
up  to  the  World  Summit  for  Social  Development  in  Copenhagen  that  the  United 
States  cannot  agree  to  meet  new  or  increased  financial  assistance  flows.  It  is  our 
firm  belief  that  national  governments,  not  international  donors,  must  have  primary 
responsibility  for  their  country's  development.  The  0.7  percent  of  GNP  for  offlciaj 
Development  Assistance  figure  has  existed  as  a  target  for  over  20  years.  While  some 
countries  have  agreed  to  the  0.7  percent  figure,  we  have  never  accepted  any  Devel- 
opment Assistance  targets  nor  have  we  made  commitments  to  reach  them.  Although 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  draft  Program  of  Action  for  the  Social  summit  commits 
the  United  States  in  any  way,  our  delegation  will  make  our  position  very  clear  by 
stating  for  the  record  that  we  are  not  one  of  the  countries  that  has  accepted  an 
agreed  target  or  have  committed  to  fulfilling  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  just  respond. 

Chairman  Oilman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  just  as  President  Clinton  has  received  no  credit 
for  any  of  the  achievements  of  his  administration,  I  find  it  interest- 
ing that,  thus  far,  you  have  not  received  a  single  commendation  for 
the  many  achievements  of  your  service  as  Secretary  of  State. 

So  let  me  publicly  state  that,  on  behalf  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  American  people,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  indefatigable  ef- 
forts in  so  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  for  doing  so  much  to  bring 
about  peace  and  prosperity  on  this  globe. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you  very  much.  Congressman. 
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Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  associate  myself  with  all 
of  the  comments  on  human  rights  of  my  friend  from  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Smith.  I  would  like  to  follow  up  his  comments  in  a  somewhat 
different  context.  One  of  the  areas  where  the  administration,  in  my 
judgment,  has  conducted  an  intelligent  policy  has  been  vis-a-vis 
Russia.  And  as  you  well  know,  I  have  been  one  of  your  strongest 
supporters  in  providing  aid  to  Russia. 

I  want  to  advise  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  with  distinguished  Re- 
publican support,  I  am  introducing  legislation  denying  any  further 
assistance  to  Russia  if  two  things  are  not  terminated:  Number  one, 
the  attempt  by  Russia  to  develop  Iran's  nuclear  capability. 

I  know  you  have  spoken  on  this  issue,  but  I  think  you  now  need 
powerful  congressional  backing  and  you  will  get  it.  If  Russia  is  in- 
terested in  continuing  to  receive  economic  aid  from  the  United 
States,  it  must  forthwith  terminate  its  attempt  to  buildup  Iran's 
nuclear  capability. 

Secondly,  if  Russia  engages  again  in  a  brutal  act  against  one  of 
its  constituent  entities,  such  as  Chechnya,  my  legislation  will  ter- 
minate U.S.  assistance  to  Russia  immediately.  We  have  strong  bi- 
E artisan  support  for  this  legislation,  and  I  will  be  anxious  to  get 
oth  your  reactions  now  and  subsequently  the  formal  reaction  of 
the  Department. 

Next,  Mr.  Secretary,  with  respect  to  China,  Mr.  Smith,  myself 
and  those  of  us  who  tried  to  deny  China  MFN  on  human  rights 
grounds  lost.  China  now  is  again  in  the  process,  like  Russia,  of  dis- 
cussing the  development  of  Iran's  nuclear  capability.  We  are  intro- 
ducing legislation  on  a  bipartisan  basis  to  revoke  MFN  for  China 
if  China  continues  its  efforts  to  develop  Iran's  nuclear  capability 
and  if  it  continues  its  outrageous  and  abominable  human  rights 
policies. 

Now,  there  are  two  more  quick  items  I  would  be  grateful  if  you 
would  react  to.  As  you  know,  in  recent  weeks,  I  have  had  extensive 
discussions  in  Damascus  with  Mr.  Assad  and  in  Cairo  with  Mr. 
Mubarak.  I  think  Mr.  Assad  will  have  to  be  told  by  this  adminis- 
tration, again  with  congressional  support,  that  the  continued  safe 
haven  that  the  various  terrorist  groups  receive  in  Damascus  simply 
will  not  be  tolerated. 

The  latest  carnage  in  Israel  is  directly  attributable  to  the  work 
of  Damascus-based  terrorist  organizations.  Mr.  Assad  cannot  sit 
down  with  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  you,  or  with 
Members  of  Congress  and  conduct  a  civilized  dialogue  while  people 
under  his  control  and  with  his  acquiescence  engage  in  murderous 
activities. 

Chairman  Oilman.  May  I  remind  the  gentleman  your  time  is 
running. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Yes.  I  have  only  one  more  comment,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  hope  you  enforce  the  time  limits  equitably. 

President  Mubarak  has  enjoyed  a  great  deal  of  support  from  this 
Congress.  Egypt  is  the  second  largest  recipient  of  our  foreign  aid. 
This  is  predicated  on  Egypt's  constructive  approach  to  the  peace 
process.  The  recent  meeting  in  Egypt  between  Syria,  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  Egypt  was  directly  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Mubarak's  growing  warmth  vis-a-vis  Qadhafi,  who  has  still  not 
accounted  for  the  Pan  Am  103  outrage,  is  a  disgrace. 
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I  am  asking  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  convey  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible terms  to  the  Egyptian  Government  that  the  goodwill  and  fi- 
nancial support  of  the  American  Congress  is  directly  related  to  the 
attitude  Egypt  takes  both  with  respect  to  the  peace  process  and 
with  respect  to  terrorism. 

Chairman  Oilman.  May  I  remind  my  colleagues  that  in  fairness 
to  those  who  are  still  remaining  and  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  question,  if  you  utilize  all  your  time  in  the  5  minutes  in  ques- 
tions, there  is  no  time  for  the  Secretary  to  respond. 

Mr,  Secretary,  if  you  would  be  brief  in  response. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  I  can  reply  with 
the  spirit  of  your  comment  by  primarily  thanking  Mr.  Lantos  for 
helping  me  as  Secretary  of  State  by  giving  me  expressions  from  a 
leading  Member  of  Congress  that  I  can  transmit  to  our  foreign 
friends  and  others. 

As  you  know,  my  concern  about  Iran's  nuclear  capability  is  a 
very  deep  one.  As  I  said  in  my  statement,  I  do  not  feel  they  are 
entitled  to  any  nuclear  cooperation  because  I  believe  that  they  can- 
not be  trusted  with  it  and  they  will  abuse  it.  Iran's  projection  of 
terror  around  the  world  is  undermining  the  peace  process.  It  is,  I 
think,  a  reason  to  regard  it  as  an  outlaw  country,  very  top  or  bot- 
tom of  the  list,  whichever  you  prefer.  On  Chechnya,  I  think  your 
strong  views  are  helpful. 

I  do  not  want  to  discuss  at  length  here  the  prescription  that  you 
mentioned  with  respect  to  aid  because  I  do  not  think  we  should 
give  up  on  reform  in  Russia.  We  should  watch  what  happens  there 
very  carefully  and  hope  that  they  will  reinvigorate  the  democratic 
process  and  the  process  of  reform. 

With  respect  to  your  comments  on  President  Assad  and  President 
Mubarak  relating  to  harboring  of  terrorists  or  providing  safe  ha- 
vens and  Egypt's  relationships  with  Qadhafi  and  Libya,  those  are 
points  on  which  I  find  great  sympathy.  Indeed,  Mr.  Lantos,  you  will 
probably  not  be  surprised  to  know  that  it  was  only  hours  afler  the 
terrorist  incident  in  Israel  last  week  that  I  was  on  the  telephone 
to  the  Syrian  Foreign  Minister  making  almost  precisely  the  points 
that  you  made  here  and  telling  him  how  damaging  it  is  to  his  coun- 
try's reputation  that  statements  are  made  from  Damascus  on  such 
incidents. 

And,  I  think,  we  have  made  it  plain  to  our  Egyptian  friends  who 
are  so  helpful  in  many  respects.  President  Mubarak  deserves  great 
credit  for  his  efforts  in  the  Middle  East  peace  process,  but  we  sim- 
ply don't  understand  their  relationships  with  Qadhafi  and  we  have 
indicated  that  we  think  that  those  are  ill-advised. 

We  have  still  not  seen  for  example,  with  respect  to  Pan  Am  103, 
the  actions  taken  by  Qadhafi  which  we  think  are  absolutely  fun- 
damental. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  spoken  perhaps  too  quickly  to  try  to  pre- 
serve time  for  the  other  members'  questions. 

Chairman  Oilman.  We  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  always  an  honor  to  be  in  your  company,  Mr.  Secretaiy.  I 
wanted  to  ask  a  question  first  about  the  detainment  of  the  Cuban 
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rafters  in  Guantanamo  and  in  Panama,  almost  30,000  of  them  liv- 
ing under  very  difficult  conditions.  This  situation  cannot  continue. 

That  other  countries  detain  freedom  seeking  individuals  who 
have  committed  no  crimes  is  sadly  commonplace.  But  for  this  coun- 
try, our  country,  the  beacon  of  hope  for  oppressed  people  to  deny 
basic  rights  to  the  Cuban  rafters  is  shocking.  If  at  the  same  time 
of  detainment  we  were  active  in  attempting  to  bring  democracy  to 
the  Cuban  people,  then  the  policy  of  detainment  would  at  least  be 
less  shocking. 

What  are  the  administration's  plans  for  the  rafters?  How  long 
will  this  intolerable  situation  be  tolerated?  Is  our  plan  to  isolate 
them  so  that  they  are  forced  to  go  back  to  the  oppressive  totali- 
tarian regime  of  Fidel  Castro? 

Secretary  Christopher.  That  is  a  very  difficult  situation,  Con- 
gresswoman,  as  you  know.  We  are  doing  a  number  of  things  to  try 
to  relieve  the  intense  pressure  in  Guantanamo.  First,  the  Attorney 
General  is  screening  those  who  are  there  for  humanitarian  reasons 
that  may  justify  their  entry  into  the  United  States.  And  that  is  an 
ongoing  process  which  will  be  pressed  and  indeed  will  be  handled 
in  a  very  concrete  way. 

Second,  we  have  indicated  to  the  people  who  are  incarcerated 
there  in  Guantanamo  that  if  they  return  to  Cuba,  there  is  an  op- 
portunity there  for  them  to  try  to  qualify  for  admission  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.  That  is  the  route  for  admission  to  the  United  States.  We 
are  also  continuing  to  urge  other  countries  in  the  hemisphere  to 
take  some  of  those  who  are  now  on  Guantanamo. 

We  are  working  at  that  problem  in  various  ways  to  try  to  dimin- 
ish the  numbers  and  find  some  way  to  ensure  that  the  situation 
there  remains  a  peaceful  one.  But  it  is  a  very  difficult  situation 
and,  as  you  know,  there  are  rather  strong  reasons  not  to 
remagnetize  the  situation  and  create  the  dangerous  situation 
where  people  get  back  in  unseaworthy,  risky  boats  and  try  to  make 
it  to  the  United  States.  So  I  tell  you  that  this  is  a  most  difficult 
situation. 

When  you  ask  what  we  are  doing  about  promoting  democracy  in 
Cuba,  we  are  doing  those  things  that  Congress  urged  us  to  do  in 
the  Cuban  Democracy  Act.  We  are  maintmning  the  embargo,  de- 
spite very  strong  pressure  from  others,  and  we  are  trying  to  en- 
hance our  communication  in  ways  that  are  consistent  with  the 
Cuban  Democracy  Act. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  Thank  you. 

Secretary  Christopher.  We  have  emphasized  that  we  want  to 
see  both  market  reform  and  political  reform  in  Cuba.  We  haven't 
yet  seen  an  adequate  response  or  even  the  glimmerings  of  a  re- 
sponse, but  we  continue  to  press,  and  hope  that  actions  will  be 
taken  in  Cuba  that  lead  in  that  direction.  But  we  are  following  a 
policy  that  you  have  mandated  as  conscientiously  and  effectively  as 
we  possibly  can. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtesten.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

My  second  question  is  that  there  have  been  some  indications  that 
Russia  may  once  again  become  an  ally  for  Fidel  Castro.  Recently 
there  have  been  several  high-level  official  visits  of  Russians  to 
Cuba,  especially  stepped  up  in  the  last  2  years. 
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The  first  Deputy  Prime  Minister  of  Russia  recently  said  just  2 
months  ago,  quote,  Cuba  may  become  a  sprin^oard  for  the  ad- 
veincement  of  Russian  high  technologies  to  Latin  American  mar- 
kets. I  hope  that  the  United  States  has  some  plans  to  discuss  this 
increasingly  cozy  relationship  between  the  two  coimtries  because  if 
not,  that  would  oe  a  real  problem  for  the  stability  of  the  region. 

And  if  I  could  continue  with  my  third  question.  As  the  new  Chair 
of  the  Africa  Subcommittee,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  you  first 
of  all  for  an  excellent  staff  who  have  been  very  helpful  to  me  in 
preparing  me  for  this  role.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  the  rise  of 
Islamic  extremism  in  Africa,  Northern  Africa,  the  Horn  of  Africa 
and  comment  on  the  threat  that  this  extremist  movement  poses  for 
the  struggling  democracy  in  that  region. 

Secretary  Christopher.  With  respect  to  the  reference  to  Russia, 
it  is  important  to  understand  that  Russia  is  trying  to  sell  its  high 
technology  around  the  world,  and  I  don't  think  we  should  be  sur- 
prised that  they  are  trying  to  earn  some  hard  currency.  I  have  no 
indication  that  Russia  is  trying  to  reestablish  a  military  alliance 
with  Cuba  or  to  take  any  action  of  a  subsidizing  character.  Indeed, 
I  think  that  the  Russians  probably  have  their  own  places  for  what- 
ever dollars  or  money  they  might  earn. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  you  for  undertaking  the 
chairmanship  of  the  African  Subcommittee.  We  want  to  work  very 
closely  with  you.  I  think  it  is  really  a  genuine  public  service  for  you 
to  undertake  that  committee.  That  continent  is  sometimes  not 
given  the  attention  that  it  deserves,  and  I  am  sure  with  your  chair- 
manship it  will  have  a  new  place  in  the  sun  and  we  will  work  with 
you  on  that. 

Islamic  fundamentalism,  extremism,  or  radicalism,  is  clearly  one 
of  the  major  problems  that  we  face  around  the  world.  As  President 
Clinton  said  in  Amman,  Jordan,  we  have  no  quarrel  with  Islam.  In- 
deed we  have  great  respect  for  the  religion  of  Islam.  But  when  it 
turns  to  terrorism,  radicalism,  or  extremism,  then  it  undercuts  the 
democratic  trends  around  the  world  and  we  have  lots  of  work  to  do 
on  that  front. 

My  own  continuing  judgment  is  that  Islamic  terrorism  or  radical- 
ism feeds  on  a  seedbed  of  economic  unrest.  I  think  in  many  coun- 
tries the  best  thing  they  can  do  is  to  be  concerned  about  job  oppor- 
timities,  and  their  economies,  because  healthy  countries  tend  not 
to  be  ripe  for  Islamic  terrorism  or  Islamic  radicalism.  However,  it 
is  a  very  large  and  important  subject  and  we  will  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  on  the  African  Subcommittee. 

Chairman  GtILMAN.  The  gentlelad/s  time  has  expired.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  Berman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  response  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Geidenson,  you  indicated  that 
H.R.  7,  in  the  form  that  is  presently  before  us,  would  have  im- 
pacted our  ability  to  deploy  forces  and  expend  money  during  the 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  operations  back  in  1990,  1991.  And 
there  are  many  questions  and  I  think  it  is  worth  taking  a  couple 
of  moments  to  develop  this  point. 

This  bill  that  is  part  of  the  Republican  contract  has  already  been 
massively  changed  from  the  Republican  contract  of  October  or  Sep- 
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tember,  October.  It  is  clear  the  specific  words  and  policies  aren't 
sacrosanct. 

My  hope  is  that,  in  the  process  of  these  hearings  and  markups, 
our  firiends  in  the  Majority  will  look  at  the  application  of  some  of 
these  provisions  which  flow,  I  think,  from  a  genuine  concern  with 
what  they  see  as  the  tragedy  and  perhaps  the  errors  as  well  in  the 
operation  in  Somalia.  Maybe  they  feel  there  is  too  much  of  a  reli- 
ance on  multilateralism.  But  the  excessive  reaction  of  the  literal 
application  of  these  provisions  is  of  great  concern  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  turn  to  section  508  of  the  bill  for  one  second  and 
just  read  you  a  provision  here.  It  adds  a  section  406  (a)  and  (b)  on 
the  prohibition  on  use. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Will  the  gentleman  yield?  Again,  I  just  want 
to  remind  the  gentleman  that  this  is  not  within  our  committee's  ju- 
risdiction. It  has  been  referred. 

Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  have  an  amendment  which  I 
think  will  be  germane  and  which  will  at  least  try  to  correct  this. 
This  is  an  issue  of  importance.  The  Mexican  bailout  bill  may  not 
be  in  our  jurisdiction  for  all  we  know.  We  certainly  haven't  seen 
any  si^  that  we  are  having  hearings  or  markup  on  it. 

Chairman  Oilman.  It  has  been  referred  to  another  committee. 

Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  my  questions  to 
the  Secretary. 

Chairman  Oilman.  I  just  would  like  to  request  of  the  gentleman 
to  confine  himself  to  issues  before  our  committee. 

Mr.  Berman.  If  the  chairman  wishes  to  rule  me  out  of  order  for 
pursuing  this  issue,  he  may  do  so.  I  do  not  think  it  is  inappropriate 
for  me  to  ask  about  the  whole  relationship  of  DOD  resources  for 
U.N.-authorized  peacekeeping  actions  which  at  one  time  were  rel- 
evant to  this  committee's  jurisdiction  and  that  are  contained  in  this 
particular  bill. 

Section  508(b)  says,  funds  available  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense may  be  used  for  payments  of  the  incremental  costs  associated 
with  participation  of  the  elements  of  armed  forces  in  U.N.-peace- 
keeping  activities  only  to  the  extent  that  Congress  has  by  law  spe- 
cifically authorized  the  use  of  those  funds  for  such  purposes  as  I 
understand  it. 

Let's  assume  this  was  in  effect  in  August  1  of  1994.  The  invasion 
occurs  on  August  2.  Very  soon  thereafter,  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
orders  an  embargo  on  Iraq.  Soon  thereafter  in  late  August  of  1991, 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  authorizes  under  Article  VII — under 
Chapter  7 — sorry,  it  authorizes  the  use  of  force.  We  spent  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  deploying  U.S.  forces  to  Saudi  Arabia,  moving 
our  Navy  to  deal  with  enforcing  this  embargo  under  a  U.S.-peace- 
keeping  authorization  without  tne  authorization  of  Congress. 

On  November  29,  the  U.N.  Security  Council  authorized  the  use 
of  force  under  Article  VII  to  repel  the  invasion  of  Kuwait.  Between 
November  29  and  the  time  that  Congress  authorized  action  in  mid- 
January,  we  expended  tens — hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  again, 
billions  of  dollars  to  mobilize  our  forces  to  get  ready  for  the  inva- 
sion. 

As  I  read  this  section,  if  it  were  taken  literally  and  if  it  were  con- 
stitutional of  which  I  have  my  doubts 

Chairman  Oilman.  The  gentleman's  time. 
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Chairman  Oilman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  taken  from  the  gentleman  in  his  discussion  with 
you  be  restored  to  the  gentleman. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Be  pleased  to  restore  the  time. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Berman.  I  would  like — I  would  like  your  assessment  of  this. 
You  have  a  tremendous  reputation  as  a  lawyer  as  well  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  I  would  like  to  see  if  my  analysis  of  these  provi- 
sions and  if  they  were  in  effect  in  1991,  how  that  would  have  ham- 
pered our  efforts  in  both  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm, 

Secretary  Christopher.  Congressman,  I  don't  want  to  impair  my 
reputation  as  a  lawyer  by  giving  curbside  opinions,  so  I  want  to  be 
a  little  careful  here. 

Mr.  Berman.  My  reputation  can't  be  damaged  anymore,  so  I 

Secretary  Christopher.  Perhaps  mine  can't,  either. 

I  think  the  way  you  have  described  the  situation  means  that  that 
would  be  a  totally  unacceptable  result.  It  would  mean  that  in  that 
interim  period,  we  would  not  have  been  able  to  expend  funds  for 
the  purposes  of  mounting  our  forces,  or  getting  them  ready  before 
the  congressional  action  in  January.  I  think  this  is  probably  a  pret- 
ty debatable  point,  but  it  is  certainly  not  the  kind  of  a  point  that 
you  would  want  to  have  in  legislation  and  create  at  least  that  much 
uncertainty. 

Beyond  that,  what  I  would  say,  Mr.  Berman,  is  that  my  judg- 
ment is  that  that  provision  is  not  constitutional.  I  do  not  believe 
you  can  impair  the  President's  ability  to  move  American  Armed 
Forces  in  that  way.  It  is  not  only  unacceptable,  I  think  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional and  it  certainly  is  very  bad  policy. 

The  President  frequently  has  to  act  promptly  in  our  national  in- 
terest. There  are  hundreds  of  occasions  in  our  national  history 
when  our  security  depended  upon  rapid  action  by  the  President  be- 
fore he  had  time  to  get  congressional  authorization  or  before  a  con- 
gressional debate.  The  language  is  unconstitutional,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly, in  my  judgment,  very  bad  policy. 

Mr.  Berman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  apologize  if  I  was  curt  in  my  reaction  to  your 
desire  to  move  this  along. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you.  Again,  I  would  like  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  we  have  a  number  of  members  that  would  like  to 
inquire.  Please  do  not  utilize  all  your  time  on  the  questioning  or 
we  will  have  to  cutoff  the  Secretary's  response. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  make  an  inquiry  of  the 
Chair? 

Chairman  Oilman.  Be  pleased  to  respond. 

Mr.  TORRICELU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  appreciate  your  ef- 
forts to  keep  the  questioning  within  the  time.  I  think  that  is  appro- 
priate and  helpful. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Will  you  please  bear  in  mind  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  to  leave  by  11  and  that  is  why  we  have  these  time  con- 
straints. 
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Mr.  TORRICELLI.  I  understand  that  and  I  think  the  chairman  is 
helping.  What  I  am  concerned  about  is  that  the  Chair  has  applied 
a  test  of  germgineness  in  questioning. 

During  my  time  on  this  committee,  I  am  unaware  of  anv  prece- 
dent when  members  have  had  their  questioning  restricted  by  the 
Chair's  interpretation  of  germaneness.  I  am  unaware  of  any  such 
rule.  I  don't  want  to  make  an  issue  of  contention  today.  I  would  ask 
if  the  chair  is  going  to  continue  to  enforce  that  in  the  future,  that 
we  know  the  basis  in  the  rules  for  which  there  will  be  such  ger- 
maneness. 

It  is  my  sense  that  the  test  of  germaneness  should  be  an  individ- 
ual's member's  sense  what  they  wanted  to  pursue  and  how  they 
wanted  to  pursue  it.  That  has  been  my  experience  on  this  commit- 
tee to  date.  I  don't  want  to  make  this  an  issue  of  contention  today, 
but  if  that  is  going  to  continue  to  be  the  operating  rule  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  trust  in  the  future  we  could  understand  the  parliamen- 
tary basis  for  doing  so. 

Chairman  Oilman.  The  gentleman's  point  is  well  taken.  I  just 
wanted  to  point  out,  as  set  forth  in  the  bill,  that  this  section  had 
been  referred  to  the  former  Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  next  gentleman,  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  offer  an  arrange- 
ment to  the  committee.  I  will  be  glad  to  extend  my  time  to  11:30. 

Chairman  Oilman.  We  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Christopher.  But  I  really  want  to  ask  you  not  to  press 
me  to  stay  beyond  that  out  of  simple  courtesy. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  It  will  be  quite 
helpful. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  very  pleased  to  note  the 
administration's  new  commitment  to  fight  terrorism  and  narcotics 
trafficking.  I  just  hope  that  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  noted  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  editorial  of  last  week  detailing  the  involvement  of  the  re- 
gime in  Burma,  the  Rangoon  regime  and  Beijing  because  they  not 
only  apparently  are  involved  in  narcotics  trafficking,  but  also  in 
terrorizing  their  own  people. 

I  have  two  questions  for  you  today,  Mr.  Secretary.  One  deals 
with  the  opening  of  a  liaison  office  in  Hanoi.  In  section  1034  of 
Public  Law  103-337,  there  is  a  requirement  that  was  passed  last 
year,  there  is  a  requirement  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  provide 
us  a  list  of  all  the  names  of  missing  and  otherwise  unaccounted  for 
U.S.  personnel  about  whom  it  is  possible  that  the  Vietnamese  and 
Laotian  officials  can  produce  additional  information  about  those 
people  or  provide  their  remains. 

Tnis  information  was  required  by  law,  as  I  stated,  last  year.  It 
was  required  to  be  provided  to  us  by  November  17  of  1994  and  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  had  asked  for  an  extension  at  that  time 
till  February  17,  1995.  And  I  note  today  that  it  was  announced  that 
there  would  be  a  liaison  office  opening  up  in  Hanoi  in  early  next 
year,  perhaps  February  3. 

My  first  question  to  you  is:  Will  this  administration  be  providing 
this  information  to  us,  a  list  of  names  about  whom  the  Vietnamese 
and  the  Laotian  officials  can  produce  information  in  terms  of  MIA's 
and  POWs  before  the  opening  of  the  liaison  office?  If  not,  don't  we 
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lose  our  leverage  with  them  if  we  go  ahead  and  take  this  step  for- 
ward without  having  to  get  that  information  from  them  first?  That 
is  my  first  question. 

My  second  question  deals  with  the  proposal  of  using  billions  of 
taxpayers'  dollars  as — ^for  this  to  provide  a  guarantee  for  the  Mexi- 
can loan.  To  put  it  frankly,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  here  in  this — 
at  this  time  trying  to  cut  a  high  level  of  deficit  spending.  We  are 
cutting  programs  on  which  our  citizens  depend.  Some  of  them  are 
programs  that  are  important  to  the  well-being  of  our  own  citizens. 
We  know  we  have  to  cut  those  programs. 

Is  this  not  a  betrayal  of  our  own  people  to  take  money  at — while 
we  are  cutting  money  for  our  own  programs,  take  money  and  put 
it  up  to  use  it  as  a  guarantee  for  a  loan  to  a  foreign  country  which 
itself  refuses  to  put  its  own  Pemex  Oil  Company  up  as  collateral 
for  the  same  loan.  They  have  a  means  of — they  nave  an  asset  for 
which  they  could  use  as  collateral. 

They  are  refusing  to  do  that  and  we  are  going  to  put  $40  billion 
up  of  our  own  people's  money  when  we  are  cutting  spending?  That 
makes  no  sense  in  the  world  to  me  at  all,  Mr.  Secretary. 

I  would  like,  number  one,  your  answer  to  that  and  perhaps  also 
on  the  Vietnamese  liaison  question. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Congressman,  let's  take  Vietnam  first.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  and  I  have  basically  the  same  goal  with  re- 
spect to  our  Vietnamese  policy.  The  most  important  aspect  of  our 
policy,  from  my  standpoint,  is  obtaining  the  information  about  the 
POWs  and  the  MIA's.  That  has  been  the  President's  highest  prior- 
ity all  through  our  administration  and  continues  to  be.  The  only 
issue  between  you  and  me,  I  think,  would  be  how  best  to  achieve 
that  goal. 

Now,  we  have  had  a  very  carefully  sequenced  policy  with  respect 
to  Vietnam  and  we  have  achieved  very  good  results.  We  have  had 
cooperation  from  Vietnam  with  respect  to  POWs  and  MIA's.  There 
has  been  an  accelerated  cooperation  throughout  this  period.  We 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  we  would  enhance  that  coopera- 
tion best  not  by  establishing  diplomatic  relations  but  by  opening  a 
liEiison  office,  which  is  the  lowest  level,  the  consular  level.  We  think 
the  presence  of  individuals  from  our  Government  there  will  en- 
hance our  ability  to  get  information  about  POWs  and  MIA's. 

Pursuant  to  a  suggestion  from  this  Congpress,  there  will  be  at 
least  one  individual  in  that  very  small  liaison  office  devoting  him- 
self entirely  to  the  issue  of  POWs  and  MIA's.  So  as  I  say,  I  don't 
think  we  nave  a  policy  difference.  We  may  have  a  tactical  dif- 
ference. But  my  best  judgment,  Congressman,  is  that  we  enhance 
our  ability  to  get  information  about  POWs-MIA's  if  we  take  this 
small  next  step  toward  the  lowest  level  of  contact  with  them  so  we 
have  somebody  there. 

With  respect  to  the  DOD  obligations  to  provide  a  list,  I  will  be 
glad  to  take  that  up  with  my  colleagues  there.  I  am  not  current  on 
that.  If  it  is  an  obligation  of  law,  I  would  be  very  surprised  if  Sec- 
retary Perry  was  not  doing  everything  he  could  to  comply  with  it. 

There  is  some  misunderstanding  about  the  Mexican  situation 
from  your  standpoint.  The  United  States  is  offering  a  loan  guaran- 
tee. We  are  not  putting  up  dollars  at  the  present  time.  Secretary 
Rubin  said  yesterday  that  he  thought  it  was  quite  unlikely  that  the 
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Mexicans  would  draw  down  on  any  funds  we  might  make  available 
because  those  funds  were  considerably  more  expensive  thzin  funds 
that  are  available  in  the  world  market. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  The  question  is:  Why  should  we  put  up  our 
money  as  that  guarantee  when  they  are  unwilling  to  put  up  Pemex 
as  collateral  for  the  loan? 

Secretary  Christopher.  On  that  subject,  the  word  collateral  is 
probably  not  the  best  word  to  use  in  this  situation  because  it  is  a 
highly  technical  legal  word.  What  they  have  been  willing  to  do  is 
to  say  that  if  we  ever  lost  any  money  with  respect  to  this  guaran- 
tee, we  could  draw  on  the  stream  of  funds  that  comes  from  oil  im- 
porters and  goes  to  the  Federal  Reserve. 

Funds  flow  from  importers  to  the  Federal  Reserve  and  we  could 
intercept  those  funds  and  reimburse  ourselves  in  that  way.  That  is 
my  understanding  of  it.  So  the  Mexican  Government  has  been  pre- 
pared to  do  that. 

But  let  me  go  back  to  my  central  point,  I  think  it  is  in  the  overall 
interest  of  the  United  States,  both  foreign  policy  and  economic,  for 
us  to  guarantee  this  loan  and  to  ensure  that  the  economy  there 
doesn't  unravel.  It  would  have  consequences  for  us  and  for  other 
nations  important  to  us.  That  is  the  nature  on  which  we  are  doing. 
We  are  acting  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States  and  we  hope 
the  Congress  will  see  it  that  way,  as  well. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ackerman. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Christopher,  Oood  morning. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  been  on  this  committee 
throughout  the  present  administration,  throughout  the  entire  Bush 
administration,  and  through  almost  the  entire  Reagan  administra- 
tion. And  it  strikes  me  with  some  interest  that  during  the  previous 
two  administrations,  the  situation  in  North  Korea  began  with  re- 
gard to  its  nuclear  program  and  its  nuclear  capability,  was  con- 
ceived, was  initiated,  was  built,  was  motivated,  was  followed 
through,  the  buildup  took  place,  and  I  don't  recall  very  much  criti- 
cism anywhere  from  within  the  Congress  with  regard  to  those  pre- 
vious two  administrations  during  that  entire  buildup  of  North  Ko- 
rea's nuclear  program. 

And  I  served  in  this  Congress  through  the  terms  of  many  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  all  of  whom — ^for  whom  all  I  have  great  respect, 
and  I  don't  recall  anybody  who  had  initiated  any  program  that  has 
met  with  the  success  that  you  and  the  administration  have  met 
with  in  being  able  to  finally  cap  and  curtail  the  North  Korean  nu- 
clear threat. 

And  it  seems  to  me,  I  guess  the  word  that  we  learned  on  the  floor 
the  other  day  as  a  substitute  for  something  else  was  curiosity.  So 
I  guess  there  is  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  that  there  is  so  much  criti- 
cism of  the  fact  that,  despite  the  apparent  success  thus  far  in  being 
able  to  prospectively  put  an  end  to  the  ability  of  the  North  Koreans 
to  go  one  step  further  with  their  nuclear  program,  to  stop  the  com- 
pletion of  the  huge  megawatt  nuclear  reactor  that  they  started 
building  under  previous  administrations  in  Yongbyon  that  you 
have  been  able  to  do  that  to  stop  the  prospective  building  of  that 
much  larger  reactor,  to  cap  the  capabilities  at  this  point  and  to 
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make  sure  that  no  other  plutonium  would  be  reprocessed  so  that 
additional  weapons  that  were  created  during  previous  administra- 
tions would  be  added  to  in  a  much  larger  arsenal. 

You  and  the  administration  deserve  so  much  credit  for  that.  And 
I  just  want  to  make  sure  that  it  is  acknowledged  here.  Those  who 
have  been  critical  that  the  North  Koreans  have  been  unreliable  in 
negotiations  and  have  always  backslid  in  negotiations  when  agpree- 
ment  seemed  to  have  been  on  the  verge  of  being  reached. 

With  the  success  that  you  have  had  thus  far,  could  you  tell  us 
what  you  think  is  going  to  happen?  Will  they  indeed  follow  through 
on  the  success  that  you  have  created? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Congressman,  thank  you  very  much.  I 
have  been  involved  personally  in  the  North  Korean  agreement  and 
I  appreciate  your  comments  very  much. 

We  found  a  very  bad  situation  when  we  came  into  office.  There 
was  a  nuclear  program  underway  in  North  Korea.  We  had  fewer 
options  than  might  have  been  available  at  an  earlier  time.  There- 
fore, I  think  this  agreement  is  very  strongly  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  people. 

One  of  the  reasons  it  is,  Congressman,  is  because  it  is  a  step-by- 
step  agreement  in  which  they  go  first.  Tney  had  to  freeze  their  nu- 
clear program  before  we  were  obligated  to  take  next  steps.  And 
without  prolonging  my  answer,  because  I  see  the  light  is  on 
here 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  That  light>-Mr.  Secretary,  if  I  may,  that  light 
was  for  me  and  not  for  you.  You  may  fully  answer  the  question  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  this  committee. 

Secretary  Christopher.  The  agreement  provides  for  a  step-by- 
step  approach  in  which  they  must  go  first,  taking  these  steps  to 
freeze  their  program,  ultimately  to  dismantle  it,  and  permit  inspec- 
tions of  past  sites  so  we  can  determine  to  what  extent  things  did 
occur  at  an  earlier  time. 

Now,  you  have  asked  specifically  what  I  think  about  the  future 
performance.  Since  the  agreement's  been  entered  into,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  change  in  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  North  Kore- 
ans. They  have  been  far  more  cooperative  with  the  inspectors  from 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  than  they  were  before. 
And  up  to  this  point,  they  have  compliea  with  each  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  agreement. 

Most  recently,  the  U.S.  team  there  helped  them  in  finding  ways 
to  ensure  that  the  spent  fuel  containing  a  substantial  amount  of 
plutonium  which  could  be  reprocessed  can  be  retained  in  a  safe  ca- 
pacity until  it  can  be  shipped  out  at  a  later  time.  So  far,  so  good. 

But  this  is  a  period  of  real  vigilance.  We  are  hopeful  but  also 
watchful.  We  are  cautious  about  tnem  because  of  their  past  record 
and  we  will  be  moving  step  by  step.  But  so  far  it  has  gone  smooth- 
ly. I  hope  it  will  continue  to  go  smoothly,  but  we  will  be  verifying 
it  at  every  step  along  the  way  because  we  know  that  we  are  work- 
ing our  way  out  of  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  world's 
threats. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Chairman  Oilman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  King. 

Mr.  King.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Grood  morning,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Good  morning. 

Mr,  King.  I  want  to  identify  myself  with  the  remarks  made  by 
Mr.  Smith  regarding  human  rights  policies  in  the  world.  Today, 
however,  I  would  like  to  discuss  an  issue  with  you  in  which  I  am 
in  agreement  with  the  administration.  That  is  the  Irish  peace  proc- 
ess in  Northern  Ireland. 

I  want  to  say  that  it  must  be  said  that  this  peace  process  would 
not  be  as  far  along  if  it  were  not  for  specific  actions  taken  by  this 
administration,  particularly  I  believe  the  granting  of  a  visa  to  Mr. 
Adams  last  January.  I  would  just  like  to  make  several  comments 
and  then  ask  for  your  observations  on  them,  if  I  may.  And  I  will 
certainly  keep  it  within  the  5  minutes. 

I  believe  that  for  the  process  to  go  forward,  the  United  States 
must  continue  to  play  an  active  diplomatic  role  in  encouraging  the 
Irish  and  British  Governments  to  begin  multilateral  talks  with  all 
of  the  political  parties  involved. 

Secondly,  I  believe  that  any  economic  assistance  or  financial  in- 
vestment must  be  implemented  in  a  nondiscriminatory  manner  and 
indeed,  for  the  investment  to  be  meaningful,  it  must  be  located  in 
the  severely  impacted  areas,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant. 

And,  finally,  I  believe  that  all  political  parties  in  Ireland,  north 
and  south,  loyalists,  nationalists.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  should 
be  treated  equally  in  this  country  when  they  make  visa  applica- 
tions and  any  conditions  imposed  upon  their  visas.  I  would  appre- 
ciate any  comments  you  might  have,  any  insight  you  may  have  as 
to  what  progress  you  think  Uie  peace  talks  are  going  to  take  in  Ire- 
land. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Well,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  gen- 
erous comments,  Mr.  King,  I  think  we  have  played  a  constructive 
role  but  of  course  the  greatest  credit,  as  in  situations  like  that,  go 
to  the  two  parties.  I  think  they  have  approached  it  in  a  very  con- 
structive way. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  am  very  much  reassured  that  the  new 
Irish  Grovernment  seems  to  be  as  supportive  of  the  peace  process 
as  the  prior  government  was  and  they  seem  to  be  working  very 
well  with  the  British  Government.  There  was  always  a  concern  on 
our  part,  that  the  change  in  government  might  produce  a  hiatus. 
But  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  have  produced  almost  an  accelera- 
tion in  the  process. 

Second,  I  have  had  rather  extensive  conversations  with  Prime 
Minister  Maior  on  this  subject.  I  have  heard  him  and  I  have  no 
doubt  about  nis  sincerity  in  trying  to  achieve  a  settlement.  I  believe 
there  is  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  both  parties.  Former  Prime 
Minister  Dick  Spring,  my  counterpart  in  Ireland,  is  a  dedicated 
seeker  of  peace  and  I  have  a  lot  of  confidence  that  he  is  once  again 
in  a  leading  role  in  the  government,  but  the  new  Prime  Minister 
seems  to  be  also  very  constructive  as  is  a  man  named  Donlon 
whom  they  have  designated  as  a  representative  on  this  issue. 

Finally,  on  economic  issues,  Mr,  King,  as  you  know,  the  Presi- 
dent has  recently  appointed  the  former  majority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, George  Mitchell,  to  be  an  economic  advisor  and  to  an  economic 
conference  to  take  place  here  in  the  United  States  which  I  think 
will  be  very  conducive  to  investment  in  Ireland. 
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And  I  think  George  Mitchell,  whom  we  all  admire  a  good  deal, 
will  be  a  very  effective  advocate.  So  we  will  keep  working  on  this 
problem.  Isn't  it  encouraging  with  all  the  problems  in  the  world  to 
see  the  ice  breaking  up  on  some  of  these  problems  that  seem  so  in- 
tractable? 

Mr.  King.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  agree  with  you  in  that.  I  discussed 
this  with  Senator  Mitchell.  I  would  ask  all  consideration  be  given 
with  investment  that  it  be  targeted  toward  the  areas  that  are  most 
directly  impacted  so  the  people  on  the  ground  can  see  real  results 
from  tne  peace  process. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Christopher.  That  is  always  important.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  McNulty. 

Mr.  McNuLTY.  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  about  Bosnia. 
I  heard  your  earlier  comments  outlining  administration  policy  and 
your  position  and  I  think  I  pretty  clearly  understand  your  position. 
I  don't  agree  with  it.  I  am  more  inclined  to  support  the  position 
which  was  recently  outlined  by  Senator  Dole,  which  is  a  proposal 
to  get  the  peacekeepers  out  of  there,  to  resume  NATO  air  strikes 
against  key  Serbian  military  positions,  and  then  extend  to  the 
Bosnians  a  right  which  I  believe  is  basic  to  any  individual  or  famil- 
iar— or  country,  and  that  is  the  right  of  self-defense.  And,  there- 
fore, I  support  lifting  the  arms  embargo. 

I  was  just  wondering,  I  understand  what  your  position  is  in  re- 
sponse to  that,  but  given  the  history  of  that  situation  and  the  num- 
ber of  cease-fires  that  we  have  had  and  probably  no  one  in  this 
country,  including  the  Secretary  of  State,  can  give  an  accurate  fig- 
ure as  to  the  number  of  failed  cease-fire  agreements  we  have  had 
so  far,  at  which  point  in  time  I  think  there  was — for  a  period  of 
time,  there  was  one  a  week.  Is  there  some  point  in  time  at  which 
we  would  consider  changing  the  current  policy? 

I  am  confident  it  is  not  the  position  of  the  Secretaiy  that  we  wait 
until  the  point  where  there  are  no  Bosnians  left  willing  to  continue 
the  fight.  Is  there  some  point  in  time  if  this  current  cease-fire  does 
not  give  us  the  results  that  you  and  I  both  would  desire,  that  we 
would  consider  changing  the  current  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  start  leading  the  international  community  toward  a  new  pol- 
icy? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Congressman,  the  course  we  are  on  now 
is  to  seek  a  peaceful  settlement  during  this  period  in  which  there 
is  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  It  is  very  hard  in  diplomatic  life  to  look 
ahead  for  years,  much  less  months,  with  any  great  precision.  I 
think  it  is  very  much  in  our  interest  to  pursue  a  peace  policy  rather 
than  a  war  policy  as  long  as  there  is  the  prospect  of  peace. 

With  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  with  the  Contact  Oroup  Plan  be- 
fore the  parties,  with  some  intimation  they  might  well  be  inter- 
ested in  pursuing  that,  I  think  it  would  be  quite  undesirable  either 
to  change  policy  now  or  to  signal  any  change  in  policy. 

The  difficulty  I  have,  among  others,  with  the  approach  that  you 
mention  is  that  it  seems  to  me,  as  I  commented  when  Senator  Dole 
made  a  similar  suggestion,  a  war  policy.  One  of  the  great  disadvan- 
tages is,  I  don't  believe  it  might  be  possible  to  stop  with  the  par- 
ticular policies  you  outline. 
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This  may  be  a  rhetorical  question,  although  I  would  welcome 
your  answering  it.  If,  as  all  military  planners  that  I  have  talked 
to  agree,  that  the  bombing  would  not  be  successful,  would  you  be 
prepared  to  follow  that  with  American  troops  so  as  to  enable  the 
Bosnian  Government  to  prevail  in  the  war?  I  think  that  is  the 
question  you  have  to  answer  or  that  is  the  question — I  don't  mean 
you  particularly — that  we  all  have  to  answer. 

If  we  start  down  the  road  of  unilaterally  lifting  the  arms  embar- 
go and  start  a  bombing  campaign  and  the  bombing  campaign  is  un- 
successful, as  the  military  experts  think  it  will  be,  then  what  next? 
Where  do  we  go  from  there?  It  is  because  of  the  un attractiveness, 
indeed  the  tremendous  dangers  of  that  kind  of  a  policy  for  a  broad- 
er war,  that  makes  me  feel  we  should  pursue  the  present  policy  as 
long  as  it  has  the  relatively  high  hopes  that  it  has  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  McNuLTY.  If  I  may  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  so  I  can  answer  your 
question  before  my  time  is  completely  expired,  we  have  never  tried 
tnat  option  of  an  effective  bombing  campaign.  We  had  the — a  much 
publicized  one  a  couple  of  months  ago  where  we  said  we  were  going 
to  take  out  an  airfield.  We  took  it  out  for  about  a  total  of  48  hours. 
That  is  not  the  kind  of  effective  mission  that  I  would  advocate. 

But  no,  the  very  reason  that  I  support  lifting  the  arms  embargo 
is  because  I  have  taken  the  position  that  I  do  not  support  the  use 
of  ground  troops  in  that  situation.  I  think  it  would  be  a  quagmire 
which  would  not  achieve  the  results  that  we  would  want  and  not 
have  the  support  of  the  American  people,  and  would  not  be  effec- 
tive militarily.  Therefore,  if  you  make  the  decision  you  are  not 
going  to  introduce  ground  troops,  what  is  your  position  that  you  do 
nothing,  that  you  wait  for  the  inevitable  defeat  to  take  place?  Or 
do  you  give  the  people  that  you  intend  to  help  the  basic  right  of 
having  their  own  self-defense?  That  is  my  position  because  of  the 
fact  that  I  don't  support  the  use  of  ground  troops. 

Chairman  Oilman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  wonder,  Mr.  Oilman,  if  I  could  just 
complete  the  colloquy. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Please  do. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  McNulty,  we  have  long  been  in 
favor  of  a  multilateral  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo  and  we  have  not 
changed  our  position  on  that  subject.  And  I  nope  that  at  some 
point,  our  allies  might  be  persuaded  to  go  along  with  that  so  that 
could  be  accomplished. 

At  the  present  time,  I  think  four  of  the  five  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council  are  opposed  to  it  and  that  is  why  we  are 
seeking  another  policy.  But  I  just  feel  it  is  my  responsibility  to  say 
to  you  that  if  the  United  States  were  to  begin  a  heavy  bombing 
campaign  of  the  kind  you  describe  and  that  were  to  turn  out  to  be 
unsuccessful,  I  think  we  would  have  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
the  war  that  in  our  own  national  interest  might  be  very  difficult 
to  back  away  from. 

I  really  fear  the  day  when  we  begin  a  maior  bombing  campaign 
and  have  it  be  unsuccessful  and  we  don't  follow  it  up  in  some  way. 
I  think  the  United  States  would  suffer  from  that  for  a  long  time. 
So  it  is  a  very  difficult  problem. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 
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I  would  like  to  recognize  Ambassador  Turk  of  Austria,  who  has 
been  embarked  on  an  endeavor  to  try  to  understand  the  workings 
of  Congress  and  I  hope  he  will  tell  us  when  he  finds  out.  You  have 
been  very  patient  to  sit  through  all  of  our  hearings.  Welcome. 

Mr.  Funderburk. 

Mr.  Funderburk.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Good  morning. 

Mr.  Funderburk.  Thank  you  for  coming.  I  also  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  Congressman  Smith  on  human  rights. 

Mr.  Secretary,  a  few  weeks  ago  a  young  special  forces  sergeant 
from  my  State  was  killed  collecting  tolls  on  a  Haitian  highway.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  explain  to  anyone  nor  have  I  heard  £in  expla- 
nation from  the  administration  as  to  why  a  member  of  one  of  the 
world's  elite  fighting  forces  was  collecting  money  on  a  road  in  the 
poorest  country  in  the  hemisphere. 

The  U.S.  Army  is  now  in  the  position  of  having  to  replace  the 
Haitian  Army,  the  Haitian  police,  and  the  Haitian  social  workers. 
According  to  the  administration's  own  figures,  we  have  already 
spent  more  than  $765  million  in  taxpayer  money  in  Haiti,  and 
when  and  if  our  official  occupying  force  departs,  we  will  still  main- 
tain 3,000  soldiers  on  the  ground  as  part  of  the  so-called  peace- 
keeping force. 

I  don't  see  how  we  can  impose  democracy  fi-om  above  since  there 
is  no  civil  society  in  Haiti,  no  democratic  traditions,  no  rule  of  law, 
no  educated  populous.  To  think  we  can  do  this  means  we  have  to 
magically  forget  everything  we  know  about  Haiti's  history,  culture 
and  society.  I  am  still  waiting  for  someone  to  explain  how  the  occu- 
pation of  Haiti  contributes  to  our  national  interest. 

My  questions  respectfully  are:  What  is  the  justification  for  using 
elite  troops,  or  any  troops  for  that  matter,  to  perform  the  menial 
tasks  which  the  ordinary  Haitian  citizen  can  perform?  And  sec- 
ondly, how  long  can  we  expect  American  troops  on  the  ground  in 
a  theater  of  minor  importance  when  more  threatening  crises  are 
brewing  around  the  globe  which  really  threaten  America's  inter- 
ests? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Congressman,  perhaps  I  should  say  Mr. 
Ambassador,  you  know,  we  were  all  naturally  pained  and  especially 
those  of  us  from  California  by  the  death  of  the  first  American  serv- 
iceman in  Haiti.  It  has  been  kind  of  a  miracle  that  we  have  been 
4  or  5  months  into  that  situation  with  no  deaths.  Each  one  was  a 
great  tragedy  for  us. 

I  have  been  to  Haiti  and  seen  the  operation  of  our  troops.  I  must 
say  I  think  they  are  magnificent  troops  and  they  are  magnificently 
lea.  General  Shelton,  who  was  in  charge  initially,  was  just  a  model 
soldier,  followed  by  General  Mead,  and  I  think  now  there  is  a  third 
general  in  charge.  I  think  the  way  they  have  conducted  that  oper- 
ation is  a  textbook  example. 

The  operation  in  Haiti  was  planned  for  months  and  months  in 
advance  and  I  think  our  troops  have  executed  it  in  a  superb  way. 
I  certainly  would  not  want  to  be  the  one  to  second  guess  the  de- 
plojrment  that  took  place  in  that  particular  city.  That  w^as  a  mili- 
tary decision  and,  as  I  say,  my  admiration  for  what  General 
Shelton  and  General  Mead  are  domg  down  there  to  lead  our  troops 
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is  just  enormous.  But  this  was  a  tragic  incident  and  I  regret  it.  I 
regret  it  very  much. 

We  are  moving  on  the  timetable  that  was  initially  planned  there. 
The  general  in  charge  will  in  the  near  future  be  certifying  that 
there  is  a  safe  and  secure  environment  which  will  mean  that  addi- 
tional U.S.  troops  will  leave  there.  We  will  have  numerically  less 
than  half  of  the  United  Nations  force.  And  I  think  I  just  have  to 
register  my  disagreement  with  you,  Congressman. 

I  think  democracy  is  being  established  there  by  the  return  of 
President  Aristide,  who  has,  in  my  judgment,  performed  respon- 
sibly since  he  has  been  back  there.  Obviously,  there  are  difficulties, 
but  the  particular  operation,  I  think,  is  going  well  and  deserves  our 
support  on  the  timetable  that  we  have  established. 

Secretary  Perry  has  been  quite  determined  that  American  forces 
will  come  out  of  there  as  rapidly  as  we  can  responsibly  allow,  and 
I  think  that  is  what  is  happening. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you.  The  gentleman's  time  is  expiring. 

Mr.  Engel. 

Mr.  Engel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  going  to  jump  around  a  bit  because  there  are 
a  lot  of  things  I  want  to  mention.  First,  I  want  to  just  say  that  the 
administration,  in  my  opinion,  has  done  a  magnificent  job  and  has 
not  gotten  the  proper  credit  it  deserves  for  the  operations  in  Haiti, 
in  Korea,  and  the  Middle  East. 

I  want  to  add  my  voice  to  those  that  have  strong  reservations 
about  H.R.  7,  particularly  the  sections  which  would  not  allow  U.S. 
troops  to  be  under  the  command  of  even  NATO  allies.  That,  to  me, 
makes  no  sense  at  all.  And  the  assessment  setoff  for  U.N.  money 
would  mean  that  the  United  States  wouldn't  contribute  anything  to 
the  U.N.  I  just  think  that  is  unworkable. 

Mr.  King  had  mentioned  some  of  the  things  about  Northern  Ire- 
land and  I  too  want  to  commend  the  administration  for  giving 
Jerry  Adams  the  visa.  He  was  here  again  several  weeks  ago.  But 
I  am  told  that  there  is  a  problem  in  the  State  Department  in  giving 
him  a  visa  to  return,  that  there  are  some  concerns  about  his  sup- 
posed fundraising  activities.  I  just  wanted  to  say  he  has  been  to 
this  coimtry  twice  now.  I  think  it  has  enhanced  the  peace  process 
and  I  want  to  very,  very  strongly  urge  a  visa  be  g^ven  to  him  unre- 
stricted when  he  comes  to  this  country. 

I  want  to  talk  a  little  about  the 

Chairman  Oilman.  If  the  gentleman  would  jdeld  a  moment.  If 
those  members  who  still  want  to  question  will  continue  until  11:30 
without  a  break,  if  you  want  to  go  over  and  vote  and  come  right 
back. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Engel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Today  is  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  liberation  of  Auschwitz  by 
the  Russian  Army  and  bombings  in  the  Middle  East,  terrible  bomb- 
ing, the  President  referred  to  in  Israel  during  his  State  of  the 
Union  speech.  I  am  cochair  with  Congressman  Saxton  of  the  Peace 
Accord  Monitoring  group  monitoring  PLO  compliance  with  the 
peace  accords. 

I  have  very  strong  reservations  about  Mr.  Arafat's  either  ability 
or  desire  to  come  through  with  the  promises  he  pledged.  There  are 
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really  no  prosecutions  and  arrests  of  Palestinian  terrorists.  The 
covenants,  the  PLO  covenants,  still  call  for  the  destruction  of  Is- 
rael. The  charter  has  not  been  amended.  It  is  now  a  year  and  a 
half. 

On  June  30,  the  authorizing  legislation  for  aid  to  the  Palestinian 
entity  is  due  to  expire,  I  am  wondering  what  pressure  we  are  put- 
ting on  Mr.  Arafat  in  view  of  his  lack  of  compliance. 

Finally,  I  want  to  just  briefly  talk  about  another  area  of  the 
world  that  I  have  been  involved  in,  and  that  is  the  Kosovo  region 
in  former  Yugoslavia.  As  you  know,  2  million  ethnic  Albanians 
have  been  living  under  the  worst  kinds  of  oppression  and  I  have 
been  saying — and  we  talked  about  this  in  the  past — that  there 
ought  to  be  no  lifting  of  sanctions  on  the  Belgrade  regime  until  the 
situation  in  Kosovo  is  taken  care  of. 

In  conjunction  with  that,  I  think  that  the  United  States  ought  to 
open  forthwith  a  USIA  office  in  Pristina,  the  capital  of  Kosovo,  to 
show  the  Albanians  there  is  some  American  presence  there  on  the 
ground  and  we  do  care  about  them. 

I  would  like  your  comments,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you  very  much.  Such  a  daunting 
list  of  things  to  comment  on. 

Let  me  first  tell  you  with  respect  to  Chairman  Arafat  that  I  have 
pressed  him  to  take  the  action  that  you  mentioned.  He  is  in  a  very 
difficult  situation  and  as  long  as  Prime  Minister  Rabin  and  he  are 
working  together,  it  is  our  job  to  try  to  encourage  him  to  take  those 
actions  rather  than  steps  in  any  other  direction. 

One  of  the  great  tragedies  of  last  Sunday's  massacre  was  that 
Prime  Minister  Rabin  and  Chairman  Arafat  and  their  colleagues 
were  on  the  verge  of  some  very  important  progress  on  the  West 
Bank.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  already  on  the  West  Bank 
there  has  been  an  empowerment  of  the  Palestinians  in  the  fields 
of  health,  education  and  welfare,  taxes,  and  tourism. 

We  don't  hear  much  about  that  but  there  has  been  some  real 
progress  there.  I  think  Prime  Minister  Rabin  continues  to  feel  that 
the  negotiations  with  Chairman  Arafat  are  useful  and  important 
and  as  long  as  he  does,  I  think  it  should  be  the  role  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  support  those  negotiations  and  we  will  do  so.  But  you  can 
be  sure  that  I  will  not  fail  in  my  efforts  to  try  to  obtain  compliance 
from  Chairman  Arafat  with  the  commitments  that  are  necessary. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  my  noting  that  according  to  my  last  con- 
versation with  Prime  Minister  Rabin,  the  killings  of  Israelis  within 
the  area  under  Mr.  Arafat's  control  have  gone  down  and  not  up 
since  the  Palestinians  took  over.  The  terrible  incidents  there  have 
been  suicide  bombers  not  within  the  areas  under  Arafat's  control 
but  in  areas  under  Israel's  control. 

Now  that  doesn't  excuse  it  and  it  also  doesn't  mean  that  Arafat 
doesn't  have  responsibility.  As  you  know  recently  he  has  arrested 
several  of  the  supporters  of  Islamic  Jihad.  But  it  is  a  terrible,  trag- 
ic situation  and  we  are  going  to  continue  to  try  to  work  with  the 
parties.  However,  the  worst  mistake  we  could  make  would  be  to 
give  the  terrorists  the  result  they  wanted  and  end  the  peace  proc- 
ess or  at  least  encourage  ending  it  from  here  before  the  Israeli  Gov- 
ernment wanted  to  end  it. 
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On  Kosovo,  as  you  know  we  have  a  very  deep  commitment  to  the 
integritv  of  Kosovo  in  the  sense  that  President  Bush  had  warned 
the  SerDs  with  respect  to  taking  action  on  Kosovo  and  we  have  reit- 
erated that  warning.  I  don't  know  about  the  USIA  office,  but  I  will 
be  glad  to  look  into  that 

Mr.  Engel.  Thank  you. 

Secretary  CHRISTOPHER  [continuing].  To  see,  Mr.  Engel,  what  the 
issues  are  on  the  USIA  office. 

Chairman  Oilman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Burton. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Burton,  I  will  be  with  you  in  a 
minute. 

One  of  the  few  favorable  things  I  can  say  about  Bosnia,  the  war 
has  not  spread  to  Macedonia  £ind  Kosovo.  We  watch  it  all  the  time. 

Pardon  me,  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Burton.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  appreciate  you  coming  up  to 
visit. 

But  I  would  like  to  say  we  have  a  pretty  big  committee  and  we 
deal  with  the  whole  world.  And  the  next  time  you  come  up,  I  hope 
you  will  schedule  your  time  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  sure  that 
we  don't  have  to  rush  out  of  here  to  a  vote  knowing  that  you  are 
going  to  be  gone  when  we  have  very  important  things  we  want  to 
talk  to  you  £mout. 

I  know  that  the  French  Ambassador  is  very  important.  But  the 
next  time  you  come  up,  speaking  for  the  whole  committee,  I  hope 
you  will  schedule  yourself,  your  time,  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  all 
of  us  on  the  committee  adequate  time  to  at  least  nave  one  round 
of  questioning. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  ask  a  bunch  of  questions 
because  we  have  to  rush  to  vote,  the  chairman  and  I.  But  I  would 
like  to  just  say  that  the  President  in  his  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage did  not  even  mention  Cuba.  Cuba  is  a  major  problem  90  miles 
from  our  border.  Mexico,  Spain,  Russia  and  other  countries  are  giv- 
ing direct  or  indirect  aid. 

I  might  point  out  Mexico  is  asking  for  a  $40  billion  loan  guaran- 
tee at  the  same  time  that  they  are  giving  direct  and  indirect  aid 
to  Mexico.  Regarding  the  people  coming  out  of  Cuba,  let  me  just 
say  real  briefly  we  have  a  terrible  problem  in  Guantanamo  and  the 
best  way  to  eliminate  that  problem  in  the  future  is  the  next  time 
there  are  terrible  internal  problems  like  30,000  people  demonstrat- 
ing and  Castro  wants  to  have  a  relief  valve  by  putting  people  on 
the  beach  in  little  boats  that  we  have  some  kind  of  an  organized 
merchant  marine  and  naval  blockade  to  keep  those  people  from 
coming  out  and  let  Castro  know  he  will  have  to  deal  with  that  in- 
ternal pressure  instead  of  sending  to  it  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

I  would  like  to  also  say  that  any  person  in  the  world  that  is  buy- 
ing confiscated  U.S.  property,  confiscated  after  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tion in  order  to  give  Castro  hard  currency  that  we  ought  to  deny 
them  and  their  families  visas  to  the  United  States.  And  I  hope  that 
that  will  be  something  you  will  take  up  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Now  real  quickly,  regarding  China,  China  has  not — ^they  still 
have  $10  million  in  slave  labor  camps — or  10  million  people  in 
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slave  labor  camps  and  the  Chinese  made  a  commitment  to  abide 
by  the  U.N.  universal  declaration  of  human  rights.  They  have  not. 

They  agreed  to  allow  us  to  go  into  prison  labor  sites  and  they 
have  not  and  we  gave  them  MFN  anyhow.  I  hope  you  will  try  to 
talk  to  the  Chinese  to  make  them  live  up  to  the  commitments  they 
made  in  order  to  get  MFN. 

And  I  am  very  sorry  I  don't  have  time  to  listen  to  the  answers 
to  your  questions  but  I  hope  the  next  time,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  you 
will  give  us  a  little  more  adequate  time. 

Thank  you. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  say  as  Mr. 
Burton  leaves  that  I  have  always  cooperated  with  the  committee 
and  I  will  continue  to  cooperate  with  you  and  the  committee.  We 
came  here  £in  hour  early  so  as  to  extend  the  time  and  I  have  ex- 
tended my  time  as  far  as  I  can  in  all  courtesy  to  others  involved. 
You  can  be  sure  and  please  assure  all  the  members  that  I  will  be 
glad  to  work  with  you  and  the  committee  in  scheduling  my  time 
here. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

You  have  been  very  generous  with  your  time.  I  am  going  to  ask 
Mr.  Faleomavaega  who  has  been  waiting  to  question  to  take  the 
chair  while  we  vote.  Mr.  Bereuter  is  on  his  way  back. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega  [presiding].  Mr.  Secretary,  this  is  unprece- 
dented to  have  a  Democrat  preside  over  a  Republican  Congress.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  personal  welcome  to  you  for  your  pres- 
ence. 

I  would  like  to  take  exception  to  my  friend  from  Indiana  about 
his  comments  about  you  not  being  here  enough  to  hear  the  mem- 
bers and  their  concerns  of  the  issues  affecting  the  foreign  policies 
of  our  country.  I  also  would  like  to  say  for  the  record  that  I  think 
in  times  past  that  we  have  had  Mr.  Bzdcer  and  he  has  been  allotted 
exactly  the  same  time  that  you  have  been  here  present  and  asking 
and  answering  questions  before  the  members,  so  I  would  kind  of 
like  to  say  that  your  time  is  most  precious  and  for  this  member, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  very,  very  appreciative  of  the  fact  that 
you  have  taken  so  much  of  your  time  to  meet  with  the  members 
of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Secretary,  probably  you,  more  than  anyone  else  for  the  past 
several  months,  have  had  to  take  the  brunt  of  the  most  severe  criti- 
cism, not  only  from  academia,  from  the  so-called  experts  how  our 
foreign  policy  should  be  implemented  and  on  and  on  and  on,  and 
the  fact  that  never  any  credit  has  been  given  to  you  and  to  the  ad- 
ministration to  the  fact  that  for  2  years  now  we  have  not  gone  into 
any  major  conflict  or  war  and  I  want  to  compliment  you  and  Presi- 
dent Clinton  for  keeping  us  out  of  war  for  the  past  2  years. 

I  understand  that  my  good  friend  from  Nebraska  is  here  now  to 
preside  over  but  I  will  want  to  pursue  my  questions  after  I  give  up 
the  chair  to  Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Bereuter  [presiding].  Thank  you  for  filling  in.  I  will  permit 
the  gentleman  from  American  Samoa  to  inquire  and  then  we  will 
call  on  Mr.  Torricelli  and  that  will  be  the  last  of  our  questioners 
today. 

The  gentleman  may  proceed. 
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Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Secretary,  one  of  the  ironies  of  what  we 
are  confronted  with  in  the  new  Congress — and  I  think  it  is  a  very 
interesting  one — is  the  fact  that  we  are  going  through  a  series  of 
a  lot  of  proposed  bills  without  having  any  real  series  of  hearings 
as  part  of  the  lemslative  process.  I  wanted  to  ask  your  views  on 
this  in  the  recently  introduced  bill  by  our  good  friends  across  the 
aisle,  the  Republican  administration — the  Republican  version  of  the 
national  security — at  least  of  their  concerns  of  our  national  security 
provisions  in  there  and  I  wanted  to  ask  you  some  questions  witn 
reference  to  whether  or  not  we  should  continue  to  be  involved  with 
the  U.S.  peacekeeping  efforts  as  it  is  currently  being  done  by  the 
leaders  of^the  United  Nations. 

Another  area  I  wanted  to  ask  for  your  comments  is  the  fact  that 
while  the  bill  addresses  the 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Will  the  gentleman  limit  his  question  to  one?  We 
are  really  out  of  time  and  I  want  to  call  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Sure. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  If  we  kill  U.N.  peacekeeping,  aren't  we  left 
with  only  two  responses  to  crises  overseas,  Mr.  Secretary?  We  ei- 
ther do  nothing  or  do  we  do  it  all  ourselves? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you  very  much. 

That  is  essentially  the  point  that  I  was  trying  to  make  less  suc- 
cinctly earlier  this  morning.  If  you  have  other  questions,  I  hope  you 
will  pass  them  on  to  us  in  writing  so  I  can  respond. 

I  really  am  very  sorry,  but  I  want  to  try  to  keep  my  arrangement 
that  I  had  with  tne  committee  to  leave  at  11:30. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  thank  you  the  gentleman  for  his  cooperation.  I 
call  upon  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 

Mr.  Torricelli.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  know  you  have  to  leave.  I  will  do  my  best  to  best  New 
Jerseyees  and  talk  as  fast  as  possible.  Some  of  what  I  have  to  say 
doesn't  require  a  response  but  obviously  I  would  welcome  it. 

The  first,  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  question  of  the  Mexican  loan 
guarantees,  I  am  certain  that  you  are  sensitive  to  the  thoughts  of 
many  of  us  that  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  Mexico  to  continue 
with  what  amounts  to  a  subsidy,  if  not  an  assistance  program  to 
Cuba  while  the  U.S.  taxpayers  were  providing  loan  guarantees  to 
Mexico. 

Publicly  owned  corporations,  like  the  phone  company,  the  oil 
company  engage  in  activities  in  Mexico  which  would  be  difficult  to 
describe  as  economically  based.  They  are  clearly  subsidies  for  the 
Cuban  Government.  And  to  many  of  us,  this  of  course  remains  crit- 
ical. 

We  understand  how  important  the  issue  is.  We  understand  the 
need  to  lend  support  at  this  point  to  the  Mexican  Grovemment.  The 
Mexican  Government  in  turn  must  be  sensitive  to  our  own  notion 
that  if  we  were  going  to  have  a  foreign  aid  program  to  Cuba,  it 
would  be  more  efficient  to  do  it  directly. 

There  is  no  need  to  have  Mexico  doing  it. 

Second  on  the  question  of  Taiwan,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  inappropriate  I  think  it  is  for  the  country  that  has  become 
a  pluralist  democracy,  with  all  the  progress  that  they  have  made 
that  at  this  point,  that  the  United  States  would  not  extend  the 
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minimum  of  courtesies  in  allowing  the  President  of  Taiwan  to  land 
on  American  soil  or  have  access  even  to  a  minimal  degree  to  our 
country.  I  know  that  there  are  reviews  that  are  being  under  the 
taken. 

I  also  understand  the  need  to  be  sensitive  to  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  on  this  score.  But  there  is  a  difference  between  being 
sensitive  and  surrendering  the  most  basic  of  our  relations  with  an- 
other people.  I  hope  this  will  receive  another  review. 

It  is  simply  inappropriate  for  President  Li  not  to  be  able  to  at 
least  travel  through  or  meet  with  Members  of  Congress  in  this 
country  absent  any  relations  with  any  senior  officials  in  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Finally,  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  issue  of  NATO  expansion,  I  intend 
to  offer  in  this  committee  on  Friday  an  elimination  of  the  deadline 
dates  for  administration  into  NATO  as  is  incorporated  in  H.R.  7  to 
indeed  to  maintain  the  current  policy  of  the  administration  on  the 
Partnership  for  Peace,  which  I  believe  the  partnership  has  been  a 
creative  program. 

I  believe  it  sends  the  correct  signal  to  allies  from  Europe  without 
complicating  relations  for  Russia.  It  should  be  given  a  chance  to 
work. 

I  hope  the  administration  will  do  its  best  to  ensure  that  together 
with,  I  know,  some  members  of  the  majority  who  agree  with  those 
sentiments,  we  can  change  H.R.  7  for  tne  better  with  that  amend- 
ment. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  apologize  for  having  kept  you. 

Secretary  CHRISTOPHER.  Thank  you  very  much.  Congressman. 

I  will  only  reply  to  the  first  point  because  the  second  or  third 
points  are  one  on  which  I  certainly  recorded  what  you  have  said 
and  we  will  take  that  into  account  with  appreciation. 

The  Government  of  Mexico  has  assured  us  that  it  does  not  pro- 
vide aid  or  subsidies  to  Cuba  and  we  have  no  information  to  the 
contrary.  If  you  do.  Congressman,  and  I  know  you  are  an  expert 
in  this.  We  will  be  glad  to  receive  it.  It  will  enable  us  to  take  it 
up  with  the  Mexican  Government.  But  we,  as  I  say,  have  been  as- 
sured that  is  not  the  case,  and  at  the  present  time,  we  have  no  in- 
formation to  the  contrary.  But  let's  have  a  discussion  of  this  at  a 
time  when  we  can  understand  the  facts  that  you  are  presenting. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to  be  excused. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary.  There  are 
two  members  who  would  have  liked  to  have  asked  questions.  I  am 
sure  they  can  submit  their  questions.  I  apologize  to  my  colleagues. 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  am  very  sorry. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  To  cooperate  with  your  extension  and  thank  you 
very  much  for  your  exceptional  testimony  here  and  courteous  re- 
sponses today. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  This  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:40  a.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned  to  re- 
convene at  the  call  of  the  chair,] 
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I  am  honored  that  you  aslced  me  to  be  here  today  to  share  my  thoughts  on  American 
foreign  policy.  And  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  join  you  at  this  moment  of  historic 
transition:  here  at  home,  as  Republicans  assume  control  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
for  the  first  time  in  forty  years,  and,  even  more  importantly,  abroad,  as  the  United  States 
continues  to  find  its  way  in  the  post-Cold  War  world. 

We  are  less  than  10  days  into  the  104th  Congress.  And  so  I  would  like  to  cast  my 
remarks  less  as  a  detailed  critique  of  Administration  foreign  policy  than  as  a  broad- 
ranging  discussion  of  what  I  see  as  the  role  of  the  Congress  in  American  foreign  policy 
during  the  next  two  years.  That  role,  I  believe,  should  focus  on  a  few  critical  areas. 

The  first  is  the  creation  of  a  productive  working  relationship  with  the  Executive  Branch. 
The  second  is  the  imperative  of  overhauling  our  foreign  policy  bureaucracy.  The  third  is 
the  effective  use  of  Congressional  oversight  and  legislative  authority  in  helping  our 
nation  face  key  foreign  policy  priorities.  Let  me  address  these  one  by  one. 

Making  Legislative-Exegntive  Relations  Work 

I  am,  of  course,  no  stranger  to  the  difficulties  associated  with  Legislative-Executive 
relations  when  it  comes  to  the  condua  of  American  foreign  policy.  But  we  are  talking 
about  a  relationship  mandated,  wisely,  by  the  Constitution.  And  fundamental  to  making 
that  relationship  work  is  respea  for  the  unique  role  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  serves  as  Commander-in-Chief  and  possesses  a  constitutional 
prerogative  over  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  in  the  past  called  for  the  repeal  of  the  1973 
War  Powers  Act  and  today  similarly  oppose  Congressional  efforts  to  limit  Presidential 
authority,  unless  they  explicitly  acknowledge  his  right  to  aa  freely  in  cases  where  he 
determines  that  the  national  interest  requires  it. 

I  know  that  there  is  a  tendency  among  some  Executive  Branch  officials  to  look  on 
Congress,  when  it  comes  to  foreign  policy,  as  decorative,  but  beside  the  point 
Well,  they  are  wrong. 
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Members  of  Congress  are  representatives  of  the  people  with  critical  foreign  policy 
responsibilities  for  oversight  and  funding.  But  they  are  not  -  and  should  not  pretend  to 
be  -  535  secretaries  of  state. 

Why?  Because  it  is  absolutely  vital  that  the  United  States  speaks  to  our  enemies  and 
allies  alike  with  one  voice.  This,  fundamentally,  is  the  meaning  of  bipartisanship. 
And  it  makes  it  all  the  more  important  at  times  of  divided  govenmient  that  all  involved 
in  American  foreign  policy,  here  on  the  Hill  or  at  the  White  House,  act  and  speak 
responsibly. 

It  will  be  tempting  today  for  Republicans  to  "give"  as  good  as  we  "got"  when  we  occupied 
the  White  House  and  the  Democrats  controlled  Congress.  But  it  would  be  wrong. 
The  United  States  of  America  has  an  obligation  to  lead  internationally.  And  we  can 
only  do  so  effectively  if  we  understand  that  the  President  has  primary  responsibility  for 
our  nation's  foreign  policy.  Attempts  at  Congressional  micromanagement  of  foreign 
policy  were  a  bad  idea  when  the  Democrats  were  in  controL  And  they  remain  a  bad 
idea  today. 

OverhauHng  the  Foreign  Policy  Bureaucracv 

Let  me  address  the  second  area  of  focus  I  have  suggested  for  the  104th  Congress: 
the  overhaul  of  our  foreign  policy  bureaucracy.  The  Agency  for  International 
Development,  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  and  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  are  all  creations  of  the  Cold  War. 

Today,  however,  the  Cold  War  is  over.  The  continued  existence  of  these  agencies  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  national  interest  and  a  great  deal  to  do  with  bureaucratic  inertia. 
AID,  ACDA,  and  USIA  should  be  abolished  and  their  functions  terminated  or 
distributed  to  other  agencies.  I  know  that  some  will  call  for  piecemeal  reform. 

As  far  as  I  can  tell,  AID'S  only  useful  purpose  is  to  serve  as  a  standard  of  inefficiency  for 
other  agencies  to  avoid.  If  AID,  ACDA,  or  USIA  were  divisions  of  General  Motors  or 
General  Electric,  they  would  be  gone  by  the  close  of  business  today. 

We  all  know  the  message  that  voters  sent  last  November  Americans  want  less 
govenunenL  Americans  have  seen  the  restructuring  and  downsizing  going  on  in  the 
private  sector.  They  understand  the  need  to  restructure  and  downsize  the  private  seaor. 
Now  they  want  their  government  to  do  the  same.  And  there  is  no  better  place  for  the 
104th  Congress  -  and  this  Conmiinee  -  to  stan  than  by  abolishing  AID,  ACDA,  and 
USIA,  all  relics  of  a  history  that  has  passed  them  by. 

Advancing  Foreign  Pnlicv  PrioritJM 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  the  third  area  of  foreign  policy  where  the  104th  Congress 
must  play  a  critical  role  during  the  next  two  years.  I  refer  to  the  range  of  issues  where 
Congressional  oversight,  funding,  or  other  legislative  authority  will  be  vital  to  advancing 
the  nation's  foreign  policy  priorities. 
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One  such  priority  must  be  expanding  free  trade  and  investment  Looking  back,  I  believe 
that  history  will  judge  GATT  and  NAFTA  as  the  most  important  achievements  of  the 
lQ3rd  Congress.  Not  coincidentally,  both  resulted  from  bipartisan  Legislative-Bcecutive 
cooperation.  The  104th  Congress  should  build  on  these  achievements.  Specifically,.! 
believe  that  the  104th  Congress  must  legislate  fast-track  authority  for  further  negotiations 
aimed  at  opening  foreign  markets  to  American  goods,  services,  and  investment. 

diile,  which  has  sought  membership  in  NAFTA,  is  the  likeliest  first  candidate.  But 
there  are  others,  not  just  in  Latin  America  but  also  among  those  countries  of  Central 
Europe  -  like  Poland,  Hungary,  and  the  Czech  Republic  -  which  are  furthest  along  the 
road  to  political  and  economic  reform. 

Most  importantly  of  all,  the  Congress  must  press  for  expanded  free  trade  in  the  Pacific. 
This  region  is  not  just  home  to  the  world's  most  dynamic  markets  but  to  an  organization 
tailor-made  for  the  task  of  further  liberalization:  the  fonmi  for  Asia-Pacific  Economic 
Cooperation,  \fany,  of  course,  have  already  begun  speaking  of  the  next  century  as  the 
"Padfic  Century." 

This  brings  me  to  another  foreign  policy  priority,  promoting  stability  in  East  Asia. 
Here,  plainly,  Japan  and  China  are  key.  Our  relations  with  Tokyo  remain  the  linchpin  of 
East  Asian  security,  yet  continue  to  be  troubled  by  trade  disputes.  Our  relations  with 
Beijing  are  similarly  vital  but  even  more  problematic  not  only  trade  disputes  but  human 
rights  differences  cloud  Sino-American  cooperation.  It  is  possible,  even  likely,  that  the 
next  two  years  could  see  crises  in  our  relations  with  both  of  these  countries.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  China,  where  the  transition  to  the  post-Deng  era  might  begin  at  any 
moment 

When  any  such  crises  occur,  whether  over  trade  or  human  rights,  there  will  be  powerful 
domestic  constituencies  clamoring  for  punitive  action.  The  Congress  must  resist  them. 
Our  economic  and  strategic  stakes  in  East  Asia  are  so  high,  and  our  relations  with  Japan 
and  China  so  complex,  that  no  single  issue  can  be  allowed  to  drive  them.  Balance  will 
be  required  and  the  104th  Congress  must  help  provide  it. 

I  believe  that  Congress  also  must  play  a  role  in  our  policy  towards  North  Korea,  the 
wildcard  of  East  Asia.  Like  many  here,  I  opposed  the  agreement  concluded  between  the 
Administration  and  Pyongyang  on  North  Korea's  nuclear  program.  It  represented  an 
abrupt  change  from  a  policy  of  carrots  and  sticks  to  one  of  carrots  only.  Given  its 
history,  I  don't  think  this  will  work  with  North  Korea.  And  it  sent  a  dangerous  message 
to  other  would-be  proliferators  in  capitals  like  Tehran,  Tripoli,  or  Baghdad. 

It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  upon  the  104th  Congress  to  hold  the  Administration  to 
full  disclosure  and  frequent  account  on  its  North  Korean  policy  and  to  insist  on 
measures,  including  an  advanced  theater  anti-ballistic  missile  program,  to  assure  the 
safety  of  American  troops  in  South  Korea. 

Another  foreign  policy  priority  is  support  for  democratic  and  firee-market  reform  in. 
Russia  and  the  other  independent  states  of  the  former  Soviet  UnioiL 
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Our  hope,  plainly,  is  that  all  the  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  become  truly 
independent  market  democracies.  Realistically,  however,  we  must  hedge  against  the 
possible  reversal  of  reform,  panicularly  in  Russia. 

That  is  why  I  believe  that  we  should  pursue  a  two-track  approach.  The  first  track  lies  in 
continued  support  for  democracy  and  free  markets  in  Russia.  The  second  lies  in  active 
efforts  not  just  to  promote  democracy  and  free  markets  in  the  other  states  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  but  to  suppon  their  independence  as  welL  Support  for  the  independence 
of  states  such  as  Ukraine,  Kazakhstan,  and  the  Baltics,  is  both  morally  right  and 
strategically  sound. 

Fortunately,  the  Administration  has  begun  to  move  away  firom  the  "Russia  first,  foremost, 
and  only"  policy  that  characterized  its  initial  approach.  It  has  begun  to  take  positive 
steps  towards  supporting  democracy,  free  markets,  and  independence  in  the  other 
emerging  democracies  of  Eurasia.  The  Administration  should  accelerate  and  e^qiand 
these  efforts. 

Much  confusion  has  been  created  by  the  recent  tragic  events  in  Chechnya.  Without 
doubt,  Moscow  has  created  a  military  morass  and  a  humanitarian  horror  in  Grozny. 
There  can  be  no  excuse  for  bombing  an  orphanage  or  shelling  unarmed  pensioners. 
Qearly,  this  is  a  case  where  the  means  have  overwhelmed  the  ends.  Those  who  have 
allowed  this  to  happen  should  be  held  accountable  by  Russia's  fragile  democracy. 
And  the  international  community  must  support  democratic  efforts  to  end  the  violence, 
if  necessary  through  mediation  by  the  Organization  for  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe. 

But,  under  the  terms  of  the  Helsinki  Accords,  self-determination  and  changes  in  borders 
must  occur  peacefully  and  democratically.  It  is  far  from  clear  that  the  Chechen 
leadership  was  prepared  to  pursue  anything  other  than  a  unilateral  bid  for  independence. 
Russia  is  a  multinational  state  with  twenty-one  autonomous  regions.  Political  change 
there  must  occur  peacefully.  Meanwhile,  it  remains  in  our  interest  to  continue  support 
for  the  territorial  integrity  of  Russia  -  as  we  do  for  every  other  state  in  Europe  and 
Eurasia  under  the  terms  of  the  Helsinki  Accords. 

Above  all,  it  is  important  to  retain  perspective  on  developments  within  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  Russia  is  not  a  client  state  of  the  United  States.  Its  interests  will 
sometimes  differ  with  ours,  as  do  those  of  even  our  long-term  allies.  Again,  balance  in 
our  policy  towards  Russia  will  be  critical. 

Part  of  thu  balance,  I  believe,  nnist  be  the  expansion  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  countries  of  Central  Europe  have 
made  phenomenal  progress  towards  democracy  and  free  markets.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  Czech  Republic,  Hungary,  and  Poland.  Their  security  remains  uncertain, 
however,  given  the  insubility  to  the  east  Only  full  NATO  membership  can  assure  it. 
I  believe  that  the  current  Administration  policy  on  NATO  expansion  has  been  and 
remains  timid,  clearly  driven  by  fears  of  a  negative  Russian  reaction. 
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By  not  moving  on  NATO  expansion  at  the  Summit  this  time  last  year,  we  lost  an 
opportunity  to  consolidate  reform  and  guarantee  security  in  Central  Europe.  For  this 
reason,  the  104th  Congress  should  press  the  Administration  to  move  forward  with  NATO 
expansion  now,  by  extending  immediate  membership  to  Poland,  Hungary,  and  the' 
C^ch  Republic 

Even  as  it  does  so,-  however,  the  Congress  should  avoid  measures  that  unnecessarily 
undermine  the  Western  Alliance.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  Bosnia.  Let  me  be  blunt:  there 
is  enough  blame  to  go  around  when  it  comes  to  the  Bosnian  tragedy.  But  it  would  be 
doubly  tragic  were  Bosnia  further  to  divide  NATO,  which  has  not  just  been  the  most 
saccessful  security  alliance  in  histoiy,  but  remains  the  surest  guarantor  of  American 
interests  in  Europe. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  NATO  can  and  should  play  a  vital  role  in  avoiding  a  broader 
Balkan  War.  Macedonia,  where  there  are  already  500  American  observers  on  the 
ground,  is  a  particularly  dangerous  flashpoint.  I  believe  that  NATO  should  send  a  clear 
message,  backed  up  by  a  credible  threat  of  force,  that  the  alliance  will  not  permit 
Macedonia  to  become  the  focal  point  for  a  wider  Balkan  conflict.  This  should  include 
an  unambiguous  signal  to  Greece  that  its  NATO  partners  will  no  longer  tolerate  its 
unwarranted  and  illegal  embargo  against  Macedonia.  And  it  means  that  the 
Administration  should  stop  its  toadying  to  domestic  political  concerns  and  pronq)tly  send 
a  fully-accredited  ambassador  to  Skopje. 

Conflict,  of  course,  is  not  limited  to  the  former  Yugoslavia.  Indeed,  it  has  become  an 
inescapable  feature  of  the  post-Cold  War  landscape.  Addressing  regional  conflicts  is 
dearly  a  critical  foreign  policy  priority.  Just  as  clearly,  however,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
complex  and  contentious  subjects  of  our  current  foreign  policy  debate. 

In  one  important  area  at  least,  the  Middle  East,  there  has  been  good  news.  Despite  the 
effortt  of  extremists,  the  peace  process  continues  to  move  slowly  forward.  Today,  the 
Middle  East  is  closer  to  genuine  peace  than  at  any  time  in  modem  histoiy.  This  has 
been  due  in  large  part  to  the  diplomatic  efforts  of  the  United  States  under  both 
Republican  and  Democratic  Administrations. 

American  engagement  remains  critical,  I  believe,  if  we  are  to  achieve  a  comprehensive 
Middle  Eastern  settlement.  We  should  do  everything  we  can,  acting  as  a  catalyst,  to  help 
Israel  and  Syria  reach  peace.  The  Israeli  people  are  understandably  tired  of  being 
perpetually  at  a  state  of  war.  And,  there  will  be  no  real  peace  for  them  until  there  is 
peace  with  Syria.  American  security  assurances  may  prove  necessary  to  break  the 
deadlock  on  an  Israeli-Syrian  peace  agreement  Tel  Aviv  and  Damascus  may  well 
request,  as  part  of  these  assurances,  that  the  United  Sutes  participates  in  a  multilateral 
monitoring  or  peacekeeping  force  on  the  Golan  Heights.  Should  they  do  so,  I  believe  it 
is  inqwrtant  thiat  the  Administration  and  the  104th  Congress  respond  favorably. 

Beyond  the  Middle  East,  however,  the  picture  is  not  so  bright  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  war  in  Bosnia.  Around  the  world,  regional  conflict,  either  current  or  potential, 
represents  a  threat  to  peace.  How  America  should  deal  with  these  threats  represents 
perhaps  the  most  pressing  question  before  us. 
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Sriertive  Engagement 

I  would  suggest  an  approach  which  I  have  called,  elsewhere,  "selective  engagemenf 
It  is  based,  first  of  all,  on  a  sober  assessment  of  national  interests.  1  would  argue,  for 
instance,  that  our  strategic  and  economic  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  clearly  outweigh 
our  interests  in  Bosnia.  All  interests,  we  should  remember,  are  not  equaL 

Further,  selective  engagement  suggests  the  need  for  proportionality  in  our  response. 
Several  of  the  most  grievous  missteps  of  Administration  foreign  policy  -  most  notably  in 
Somalia  and  Haiti  -  reflect  precisely  a  lack  of  this  proportionality.  Does  the  United 
States  have  an  interest  in  stemming  suffering  in  Somalia  or  promoting  democrat  in 
Haiti?  I  would  argue  that  we  do.  But  does  that  mean  that  we  should  embark  on  an 
iiqudidous  effort  in  nation-building  in  the  one  or  an  extended  military  occupation  of  the 
other?  Here,  to  my  mind,  the  answer  is  dearly  "na' 

Selective  engagement  also  requires  flexibility  in  the  instruments  of  American  foreign 
policy.  Sometimes  we  will  need  to  aa  unilaterally.  Sometimes  we  will  need  to  act 
through  regional  organizations,  like  NATO,  or  ad  hoc  coalitions,  like  the  one  that 
prevailed  in  Desert  Storm.  And  sometimes,  yes,  we  will  need  to  aa  through  the 
United  Nations. 

But  we  must  always  remember  that  the  United  Nations  is  a  means,  not  an  end.  Both  the 
UN's  central  operations  and  peacekeeping  activities  have  revealed  dear  shortcomings. 
For  instance,  I  have  long  believed  that  the  United  States'  share  of  UN  peacekeeping 
costs  should  be  reduced  from  its  current  31.7  percent  level  to  a  more  equitable  2S 
percent  And  I  have  always  entertained  misgivings  about  putting  American  troops  under 
foreign  command. 

TTie  National  Security  RevitaltMtton  Act* 

The  National  Security  Revitalization  Act,"  now  before  this  Committee,  addresses  many 
of  the  issues  I  have  raised  with  you  today.  NATO  expansion,  the  development  of 
effective  anti-ballistic  missile  systems,  and  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  UN 
peacekeeping  costs:  these  are  all  ideas  that  I  have  publidy  endorsed,  either  in  office  or 
since  leaving  it.  And  all  are  contained  in  the  Act 

More  generally.  I  support  the  spirit  of  the  Act,  a  spirit  grounded  in  the  recognition  that 
nulitaiy  might  remains  an  inte^  part  of  America's  greamess.  One  of  the  reasons  that  I 
was  so  proud  to  serve  Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush  was  precisely  their  absolute 
conmiitment  to  the  concept  of  peace  through  strength  -  a  concept  triumphantly 
vindicated  by  our  victories  in  the  Cold  War  and  against  Saddam's  aggression  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

But  I  nonetheless  have  real  doubts  about  certain  provisions  of  the  Act  -  specifically, 
what  appear  to  be  onerous  certification  and  reponing  requirements  and  uimecessaiy 
limitations  on  the  transfer  of  funds  between  agendes. 
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I  would  have  opposed  such  measures  when  I  was  Secretary  of  State.  And  I  oppose  them 
today.  Why?  Because  some  of  them  are  an  effort  at  Congressional  micromanagement 
of  foreign  policy. 

And  some  of  them  potentially  limit  the  authority  of  the  President  over  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy.  That  authority  is  not  just  a  Constitutional  principle.  It  is  also  a  practical 
necessity  during  an  era  of  swift  and  dramatic  change  around  the  world. 

Concinsion 

I  mentioned  at  the  outset  that  I  am  honored  to  speak  to  you  at  a  moment  of  transition, 
as  Republicans  assume  power  here  in  the  Congress  and  as  the  United  States  moves  into 
an  era  so  new  that  it  is  still  defined  by  the  period  that  preceded  it 

For  Republicans,  it  is  a  moment  to  remember  proudly  the  critical  role  of  all  those 
individuals  from  Arthur  Vandenberg  to  George  Bush  who  created  the  internationalist 
consensus  that  saw  our  nation  to  victory  in  the  Cold  War.  It  is  a  tradition  for  the 
Republicans  of  the  104th  Congress  to  bear  in  mind  and  to  build  upon  during  the  sessions 
ahead.  And  for  all  Americans,  it  is  a  moment  to  recall  proudly  just  bow  much  our 
nation  has  meant  to  the  world  at  large. 

Empires  rise  and  fall  Great  powers  come  and  go.  But  the  United  States  has,  uniquely, 
been  something  very  different:  a  leader.  And  the  world  is  a  freer  and  more  stable 
place  for  it  Today,  despite  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  American  leadership  renudns 
imperative.  Your  task  in  the  104th  Congress  and,  indeed,  our  task  as  a  people,  is  to 
understand  this  reality  and  to  aa  on  it 
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2172  Raybum  House  Office  Building 

Thursday,  January  19,  1995 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  an  honor  to  testify  before  this  committee  on 
the  important  legislation  in  H.R.  7  "to  revitalize  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States." 

I  am,  as  you  will  see,  critical  of  many  of  the  details  in  this 
resolution  but  I  do  believe  that  it  rests  on  a  new  reality  in 
American  foreign  policy.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
going  to  play  an  unprecedented  role  in  the  conduct  of  American 
foreign  policy  in  the  coming  years  and  the  main  reason  is  the  new 
international  environment  in  which  the  United  States  now  finds 
itself. 

From  December  7,  1941,  to  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  the  United 
States  effectively  lived  in  a  permanent  state  of  national 
emergency.  There  was  a  strong  belief,  grounded  in  reality,  that 
the  Republic  was  threatened  with  sudden  disaster.  It  could 
abruptly  lose  the  war,  or  from  the  mid-1950s  suffer  from  a  nuclear 
bolt  from  the  blue  that  would  destroy  the  American  experiment. 

With  the  Repviblic  in  such  apparent  danger  the  understandable 
reaction  of  the  Congress  was  to  place  extraordinary  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Presidency,  which  acquired  almost  monarchial  powers  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy.  Faced  with  such  extraordinary 
external  danger,  the  American  people  also  permitted  the  Presidency 
to  operate  in  conditions  of  great  secrecy  in  the  field  of 
international  affairs. 

Those  days  are  over.   The  urgent  danger  to  the  Republic  is  over. 
Soviet  missiles  are  no  longer  targeted  on  the  United  States.   The 
Cold  War  is  over.   The  state  of  permanent  emergency  is  over. 

As  a  result,  every  administration  must  expect  that  Congress  will 
insist  on  a  larger  voice  in  the  determination  of  US  foreign  policy 
and  in  the  new  circumstances  the  Congress  will  have  access  to  much 
more  relevant  information  than  was  the  case  during  the  Cold  War. 

But  in  adjusting  to  this  new  age  of  greater  openness  and  shared 
responsibilities,,  it  is  important  not  to  cripple  America's  ability 
to  conduct  a  sound  foreign  policy.  Several  of  the  provisions  in 
H.R.  7  carry  this  danger. 

In  my  view,  the  proposed  legislation  excessively  frees  the 
president's  hands  unilaterally  while  it  excessively  ties  them 
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multilaterally.  For  some  unexplained  reason,  the  President  would 
be  free  to  order  US  troops  unilaterally  to  invade  Haiti  but  he 
would  be  sharply  restricted  in  his  ability  to  gain  the  support  of 
others  in  sharing  the  burden  of  restoring  constitutional  government 
to  that  island.   Does  that  make  sense? 

The  proposed  legislation  confuses,  in  my  view,  institutions  with 
substance  in  its  treatment  of  the  NATO  expansion  issue,  precisely 
the  mistake  the  Europeans  made  with  the  Maastricht  Treaty.  It 
closes  off  an  opportunity  that  we  have  not  seen  since  1815  to 
create  a  security  community  in  Europe. 

Finally,  it  threatens  to  foreclose  an  opportunity  to  reduce 
radically  the  stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  world  by  urging 
unilateral  steps  that  would  violate  the  terms  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Let  me  deal  with  each  of  the  topics  in  turn. 

Peacekeeping 

I  have  already  indicated  that  I  believe  this  administration  and  its 
successors  must  consult  much  more  closely  with  Congress  than  has 
been  the  custom  about  US  support  for  new  UN  peacekeeping 
operations.  But  H.R.  7  seems  to  rest  on  the  assumption  that  the  US 
does  not  have  a  strong  national  interest  in  the  success  of  UN 
peacekeeping.   I  believe  that  assumption  to  be  false. 

It  is  true  that  most  of  the  conflicts  that  rage  around  the  world 
today  do  not  affect  the  major  pillars  of  world  security.  Indeed, 
because  the  major  powers  no  longer  contest  one  another's  legitimacy 
nor  have  major  territorial  claims  against  one  another,  the 
international  system  is  structurally  stable  in  a  way  that  has  not 
been  the  case  since  1815. 

It  is  this  stability  that  permits  critics  of  UN  peacekeeping  to 
contend  that  the  United  States  has  no  national  interest  in  the 
outcome  of  most  of  the  conflicts  that  attract  the  attention  of  the 
international  media.  But  this  stability  in  large  measure  rests  on 
the  common  determination  of  the  great  powers  not  to  exploit  the 
opportunities  presented  by  unrest  in  many  parts  of  the  globe.  If 
the  great  powers,  and  particularly  the  US,  opt  out  of  this  common 
effort,  the  habit  of  great  power  cooperation  may  be  lost  and  the 
temptation  of  great  power  exploitation  may  return. 

The  great  powers  in  the  international  system  are  like  the  most 
successful  members  of  any  community.  They  have  a  stake  in  the 
general  health  of  the  community.  They  cannot  and  should  not  be  the 
world's  policeman.  They  can't  respond  to  every  crisis  that  may 
develop  around  the  globe  by  sending  military  forces  to  try  to 
restore  law  and  order.  Nor  can  the  UN  or  NATO  or  any  other 
regional  organization  that  they  may  dominate.  At  the  same  time  we 
want  to  avoid  such  a  narrow  reading  of  US  national  interests  that 
the  US  will  cease  to  act  like  the  responsible  global  power  that  it 
has  been  for  most  of  the  postwar  period.   In  the  longer  r\in,  no 
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power  has  a  greater  interest  in  global  stability  than  the  United 
States  with  its  democratic  and  commercial  traditions. 

Nor  should  we  go  overboard  in  our  criticism  of  recent  UN  setbacks. 
The  UN  has  experienced  failures  but  it  has  also  brought  us  many 
important  successes.  In  recent  years  the  UN  has  helped  bring  an 
end  to  conflicts  in  Cambodia,  El  Salvador,  Mozambique,  Nicaragua, 
and  Namibia.  These  are  conflicts  in  which  more  than  1  million 
people  have  died  and  billions  of  dollars  were  spent.  Without  the 
assistance  of  the  UN,  hundreds  of  thousands  would  still  be  dying 
and  billions  would  still  be  spent. 

Indeed,  even  in  the  conflicts  where  it  is  popularly  judged  a 
failure — namely  Bosnia  and  Somalia — the  UN  has  saved  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people. 

A  word  about  Bosnia,  which  has  created  so  much  ill-will  about  the 
UN.  Despite  the  harsh  criticism  of  the  UN  operation  there,  the 
underlying  reality  is  that  the  UN  intervention  prevented  a  total 
victory  by  the  Bosnian  Serbs  and  spared  NATO  a  humiliating  setback. 
Were  the  UN  not  present,  the  Bosnian  Serb  forces  would  have 
prevailed  long  ago.  Were  the  UN  not  present,  NATO  would  be  on  the 
front  line  and  the  deep  divisions  among  NATO  members  regarding  the 
appropriate  Alliance  policy  could  no  longer  be  papered  over  by 
contending  that  UN  directives  were  preventing  NATO  from  acting  more 
decisively.  It  would  be  clear  that  the  real  problem  was 
differences  of  view  among  NATO  members. 

Indeed,  direct  NATO  involvement  in  Bosnia  might  well  have  destroyed 
the  organization.  One  can  imagine  the  debate  inside  the  British, 
French  and  US  legislatures  as  it  became  clear  that  their  sons  and 
daughters  were  dying  in  a  war  in  Bosnia  while  Germany  was  refusing 
to  contribute  a  single  foot  soldier  because  it  contended  that  for 
historical  reasons  it  could  not. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Baker  suggested  in  his  testimony  last 
week  before  this  committee  that  UN  peacekeeping  is  one  of  many 
diplomatic  tools  available  to  US  policymakers.  Sometimes  we  will 
desperately  need  it.  Sometimes  we  will  not  want  to  use  it.  But  it 
makes  no  sense  unilaterally  to  disarm  ourselves  by  making  it  almost 
impossible  for  this  administration  to  support  UN  peacekeeping. 

We  should  be  clear  that  several  provisions  in  H.R,  7  would  have 
this  effect.  H.R.  7  formally  entrenches  into  law  some  of  the 
restrictive  conditions  of  PDD-25,  which  the  Clinton  administration 
disastrously  attempted  to  implement  in  the  Rwandan  crisis.  It  is 
now  believed  that  the  US  approach  to  this  crisis  delayed  action  for 
many  critical  days  while  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Rwandans  were  slaughtered.  It  is  now  estimated  that  5000  UN  troops 
deployed  early  could  have  saved  a  half  million  people. 

But  H.R.  7  is  even  more  restrictive  than  PDD-25.  The  15  day 
notification  clause  would  be  impossible  to  implement  in  a  fast- 
moving  crisis.   In  1973  such  a  clause  might  have  prevented  the  US 
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from  getting  a  UN  force  into  the  Sinai  in  time  to  prevent  a  US- 
Soviet  confrontation,  perhaps  involving  direct  combat  in  the 
context  of  a  nuclear  alert. 

The  clause  limiting  U.S.  assessed  contributions  to  UN  peacekeeping 
to  only  that  amount  that  exceeds  DOD's  costs,  direct  and  indirect, 
in  support  of  the  UN,  would  end  all  UN  peacekeeping.  In  the  past, 
the  US,  for  its  own  reasons  of  national  interest,  has  often  decided 
to  provide  significant  direct  and  indirect  support  to  UN 
operations.  In  1994  these  direct  and  indirect  costs  exceeded  the 
US  contribution  for  peacekeeping.  No  doubt,  the  administration 
must  persuade  the  Congress  that  such  support,  direct  and  indirect, 
is  in  US  interests  but  we  do  not  want  to  so  tie  ourselves  in 
financial  knots  that  we  end  a  valuable  international  activity,  one 
the  H.  R.  7  indirectly  acknowledges  is  valuable  by  its  clauses  that 
protect  continued  US  participation  in  the  UN  operation  in  Macedonia 
and  other  operations. 

Although  this  administration  and  its  successors  must  take  steps  to 
associate  Congress  more  closely  with  decisions  to  support  future  UN 
peacekeeping  missions,  with  good  will,  it  should  be  possible  to 
come  up  with  a  more  flexible  instrument  than  the  provisions  of 
H.R.7  or  PDD-25  for  that  matter. 

NATO  Expansion 

H.R.  7  calls  for  offering  NATO  membership  to  Poland,  Hungary,  the 
Czech  Republic  and  Slovakia  by  January  10,  1999.  It  goes  on  to 
mention  that  the  Baltic  states  and  Ukraine  should  receive 
assistance  to  facilitate  their  transition  to  full  NATO  membership. 

This  provision  ignores  the  lessons  of  history,  risks  a  major 
confrontation  with  our  allies,  and  confuses  support  for  an 
institution  with  a  serious  policy  for  European  security. 

European  history  suggests  a  clear  pattern.  When  at  the  end  of  a 
conflict  the  victorious  powers  have  made  a  serious  effort  to 
include  the  defeated  power  as  a  full  participant  in  the  new 
international  order,  there  have  been  high  returns  in  terms  of  peace 
and  security.  In  1815  the  victorious  powers  decided  to  include 
France  as  a  full  participant  in  the  European  system, 
notwithstanding  the  bitter  memoiry  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
Napoleon,  and  the  result  was  a  century  without  a  continent-wide 
war.  In  1945  the  West  decided  to  include  Germany  as  a  full 
participant  in  the  European  Union  and  NATO  and  Germany  ceased  to 
pose  a  security  problem  for  the  rest  of  the  continent.  In  1919, 
however,  an  effort  was  made  to  exclude  two  powers  from  the  new 
order — Germany  and  Russia.  They  each  broke  out  of  their  isolation 
with  disastrous  results  for  European  and  world  security. 

Another  clear  lesson  of  history  is  that  in  international  alliances 
action  leads  to  reaction.  The  creation  of  one  alliance  against  a 
particular  power  drives  that  power  to  search  for  allies  of  its  own. 
A  clear  decision  by  NATO  to  expand  to  the  East  will  almost 
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certainly  drive  Russia  to  take  steps  to  ensure  its  security  by 
demanding  concessions  from  neighboring  states.  This  will  draw  a 
new  security  line  down  the  center  of  Europe  and  unsettle  the 
structural  stability  of  the  international  system  about  which  I 
spoke  earlier. 

It  is  too  early  to  give  up  on  a  democratic  Russia.  Events  in 
Chechnya  are  deeply  troubling  and  we  should  be  urging  Russia  to 
show  restraint.  But  with  the  Cold  War  over  we  must  also  judge 
Russia  by  the  same  standards  with  which  we  judge  others.  Russia 
has  permitted  more  dissent  over  its  policies  toward  Chechnya  than 
Turkey,  a  NATO  country,  has  permitted  over  its  policies  toward  the 
Kurds . 

The  Economist  has  referred  to  the  Chechnya  Republic,  which  is  an 
integral  part  of  Russia,  as  a  "gangster  republic."  When  the  United 
States  concluded  that  a  "gangster  regime"  had  taken  over  the 
government  of  Panama,  which  is  not  part  of  the  United  States,  we 
occupied  the  country  and  brought  its  president  back  to  the  United 
States  in  chains.  Fortunately,  our  military  was  much  more 
competent  than  the  Russian  military. 

The  Clinton  administration  is  right  to  criticize  human  rights 
abuses  in  Chechnya  but  to  refuse  to  write  off  Russia  as  lost  to  the 
democratic  world.  The  answer  to  issues  like  Chechnya  or  Kurdistan 
or  the  Crimea  is  not  independence,  which  will  bring  renewed 
conflict  and  new  calls  for  succession  elsewhere,  but  new  creative 
forms  of  autonomy  and  federalism,  which  protect  human  and  cultural 
rights  within  existing  borders. 

NATO  expansion  also  threatens  to  provoke  a  totally  gratuitous 
crisis  with  our  allies.  According  to  German  press  reports, 
contrary  to  the  impression  often  left  in  the  American  press,  the 
German  government  is  deeply  divided  over  the  issue  of  NATO 
expansion.  The  Chancellor's  office  is  reported  to  have  reprimanded 
the  Defense  Minister  for  having  publicly  called  for  early  NATO 
expansion. 

The  French  are  opposed.   Many  others  are  cautious. 

In  short,  the  prospect  of  gaining  the  unanimous  support  for 
expansion  that  is  required,  including  ratification  by  all  member 
parliaments,  is  not  promising  yet  the  political  effect  of  NATO 
members  publicly  failing  to  support  expansion  would  be  devastating 
to  the  reputation  of  the  alliance.  Those  calling  for  early  NATO 
expansion  are  playing  with  fire. 

A  final  reason  to  oppose  H.R.  7's  provisions  regarding  NATO  is  that 
they  confuse  expansion  of  an  institution  with  an  effort  to 
strengthen  that  institution.  The  European  experience  with  the 
Maastricht  Treaty  should  have  taught  us  that  substance  comes  before 
mechanics.  The  problem  with  NATO  is  not  its  size  but  its  mission. 
It  is  a  defense  alliance  that  assumes  the  existence  of  an  enemy  yet 
as  even  the  Polish  president  conceded  in  an  interview  in  Newsweek 
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this  summer,  the  countries  of  Central  Europe  no  longer  face  an 
external  security  threat.  Expanding  NATO,  however,  might  help 
create  one. 

The  key  problem  is  Europe  today  is  ethnic  and  religious  conflict. 
NATO  is  totally  unprepared  to  deal  with  this  issue  because  NATO  is 
an  institution  of  deterrence  of  external  aggression  not  compellence 
of  appropriate  internal  behavior.  Moreover,  many  of  these  ethnic 
and  religious  conflicts  cannot  be  settled  with  force.  Needed  is  not 
an  expansion  of  NATO  but  a  much  more  aggressive  effort  at 
preventive  diplomacy  by  all  of  the  major  international 
institutions.  Needed  is  an  orderly  process  for  adapting  Europe  to 
its  new  security  situation,  which  may  include  NATO  expansion  at 
some  point. 

In  dealing  with  ethnic  and  religious  conflict,  we  require  not  an 
increase  in  defense  preparedness  or  defense  spending  but  a 
willingness  to  spend  money  on  diplomatic  activities  that  are  now 
underfunded.  As  the  Secretary  General  complains  in  his  recent 
report  to  the  Security  Council,  he  is  hampered  by  the  lack  of 
qualified  senior  people  to  send  on  mediation  efforts  and  by  the 
lack  of  money  available  to  maintain  "small  field  missions  for 
preventive  diplomacy  and  peacemaking." 

Missile  Defense 

H.R.  7  states  that  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
"deploy  at  the  earliest  possible  date  an  anti-ballistic  missile 
system  that  is  capable  of  a  highly  effective  defense  of  the  United 
States  against  ballistic  missile  attacks."  There  is  no  mention  of 
the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  should  develop  an  effective 
theater  missile  defense  but  that  the  deployment  of  an  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system  for  the  entire  United  States  would  be 
contrary  to  our  national  interest.  We  now  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  a  historic  opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  reduce 
dramatically  the  number  of  warheads  in  the  US  and  Russian  arsenals. 
Many  specialists,  both  liberal  and  conservative,  believe  that  it 
may  be  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  warheads  down  to  a  few 
hundred  in  the  coming  years. 

That  in  turn  would  permit  the  United  States  and  Russia  to  press  the 
other  nuclear  states  to  cap  their  programs  in  the  several  hundreds 
and  even  opens  up  the  prospect  sometime  later  that  an  agreement 
could  be  reached  to  rid  the  world  of  all  nuclear  weapons.  We  are 
obviously  far  from  that  day  but  it  is  a  day  that  we  should  want  to 
work  toward  since  only  nuclear  weapons  can  serve  as  the  great 
equalizer  in  the  international  system  that  would  deprive  the  US  and 
other  great  powers  of  their  position  of  dominance. 

The  United  States  can  protect  itself  from  the  dangers  of  nuclear 
proliferation  better  by  pursuing  an  aggressive  policy  of  non- 
proliferation,  the  elements  of  which  are  a  comprehensive  test  ban. 
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a  vigorous  effort  to  discourage  the  use  of  plutonium  for  energy 
purposes,  indefinite  extension  of  the  NPT,  cooperation  with  Russia 
to  reduce  sharply  the  number  of  nuclear  warheads  held  by  each  side, 
and  cooperation  with  the  technologically  advanced  states  to 
discourage  the  export  of  materials  necessary  to  the  production  of 
a  weapons  capability. 

In  this  regard  a  few  words  about  the  recent  agreement  with  North 
Korea.  It  is  a  solid  agreement  that  deserves  support.  Critics 
overlook  some  fundamental  aspects  of  the  agreement:  (a)  It  commits 
North  Korea  to  do  something  that  no  other  member  of  the  NPT  has 
agreed  to  do — namely,  to  give  up  the  right  to  reprocess,  which 
produces  plutonivim.  (b)  The  North  Koreans  would  not,  repeat  not, 
receive  the  new  nuclear  plants  until  the  IAEA  had  cleared  up  the 
mystery  of  whether  North  Korea  had  diverted  plutonium  for  weapons 
use  in  the  period  1989-90  or  before  the  Clinton  administration  took 
over  this  account.  (c)  The  Japanese  and  South  Koreans  will  pay 
for  this  arrangement.  (d)  A  united  Korea,  which  is  virtually 
inevitable  in  the  relatively  foreseeable  future,  will  benefit  from 
the  new  technology. 

Clearly,  the  agreement  could  have  been  even  better  had  the  Reagan 
and  Bush  administrations  paid  attention  to  this  issue  when  North 
Korea  was  playing  cat  and  mouse  with  the  IAEA.  But  given  where  the 
issue  stood  when  Clinton  took  office,  the  agreement  is  solid. 

This  leads  me  to  some  final  comments  about  the  Clinton  foreign 
policy  record.  Every  new  administration  has  difficulty  getting  its 
bearings  and  this  administration  is  not  exception.  In  the  case  of 
North  Korea,  its  initial  mistake  was  stressing  what  had  happened  in 
the  past  rather  than  what  could  happen  in  the  future.  Once  the 
administration  realized  that  it  was  more  important  to  prevent  North 
Korea  from  producing  scores  of  new  bombs  rather  than  discovering 
whether  it  had  hidden  one  or  two  built  in  the  early  1990s,  an 
agreement  became  possible. 

The  administration  stumbled  in  its  approach  toward  Japan  and  China 
but  as  in  the  case  of  North  Korea  ended  up  with  the  right  policy. 
It  concentrated  too  exclusively  on  Russia  in  the  beginning  but  it 
has  now  got  a  more  balanced  policy  yet  it  was  and  is  right  that  the 
key  to  Eurasia  is  the  future  of  Russia.  It  was  caught  off-guard  by 
the  PLO-Israeli  accord  but  it  has  recovered  well  and  is  pursuing  a 
policy  in  the  Middle  East  that  enjoys  widespread  support  in  the 
region. 

It  has  conveyed  an  image  of  policy  confusion  in  Bosnia  but  it  has 
made  the  correct  decision  not  to  intervene  militarily  and  to  try  to 
hold  together  a  diplomatic  effort  that  discourages  major  powers  in 
Europe  from  seeking  unilateral  advantage  from  the  conflict.  Its 
diplomatic  performance  in  Haiti  was  initially  ragged  but  it  has 
succeeded  beyond  all  expectations. 

Its  international  economic  policies  have  enjoyed  widespread 
bipartisan  support. 
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Where  I  fault  this  administration  is  where  I  fault  its  predecessor. 
Since  the  Berlin  Wall  came  down,  the  United  States  and  the  other 
great  powers  have  been  presented  with  an  enormous  opportunity  to 
reshape  the  international  order.  To  date,  they  have  watched  events 
rather  than  molded  them.  They  have  been  more  eager  to  hold  on  to 
what  they  have  rather  than  to  reach  out  to  others.  The  unraveling 
of  Yugoslavia  and  the  sterile  NATO  expansion  debate  are  only  the 
worst  examples. 

This  Congress  has  a  fresh  slate.  It  has  an  opportunity  to  work 
with  the  administration  to  seize  these  opportunities. 
But  to  do  this,  the  Congress  and  the  Administration  will  have  to 
work  for  global  security,  not  simply  an  American  sanctuary;  they 
will  have  to  address  European  security  issues  from  the  standpoint 
of  real  security  threats  rather  than  institutional  preservation; 
they  will  have  to  strengthen  international  organizations,  not 
weaken  them. 

The  opportunity  is  there.  After  this  last  election,  the  energy  may 
also  be  there.   But  will  there  be  the  vision? 
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Than)e  you,  Mr.  Chairman.   I  am  pleased  to  appear  for  the 
first  time  before  the  new  House  International  Relations 
Committee,  and  to  outline  for  you  the  Administration's  views  on 
American  foreign  policy. 

I  approach  the  next  two  years  with  enthusiasm  and 
confidence.   The  Clinton  Administration  has  pursued  our 
nation's  enduring  interests  in  the  best  bipartisan  tradition  of 
American  foreign  policy.   And  I  believe  that  we  have  forged  a 
solid  record  of  achievement. 

In  the  past  year,  we  helped  persuade  Ukraine,  Kazakhstan 
and  Belarus  to  give  up  nuclear  weapons  on  their  territory. 
Nuclear  warheads  and  missiles  from  these  states  and  Russia  are 
being  dismantled.   Russian  troops  are  out  of  the  Baltic  States 
and  Germany.   We  have  begun  to  build  a  new> European  security 
architecture.   We  helped  to  launch  regional  security  dialogues 
in  A^ia.   We  negotiated  a  Framework  with  North  Korea  that 
freezes  and  will  ultimately  eliminate  its  nuclear  weapons 
program.   We  reached  an  agreement  with  China  that  will  sharply 
limit  its  missile  exports.   And  we  stopped  Iraqi  aggression 
against  Kuwait  dead  in  its  tracks. 

v»e  also  contributed  to  historic  progress  in  resolving 
conflict,  backing  democracy,  and  promoting  development  in 
countries  around  the  world.   We  fostered  agreements  between 
Israel  and  the  PLO,  and  the  peace  treaty  between  Israel  and 
Jordan.   We  restored  the  democratically  elected  government  in 
Haiti  —  and  we  are  going  to  do  our  part  to  make  sure  that 
achievement  endures .   In  long  troubled  regions  like  Northern 
Ireland,  South  Africa  and  Cambodia,  we  contributed  to 
extraordinary  advances  toward  peace  and  reconciliation.   And  at 
the  historic  Cairo  Conference,  we  restored  American  leadership 
on  the  critical  issues  of  population  and  development. 

Finally,  we  have  taken  giant  steps  to  build  the  open 
trading  system  of  the  next  century,  with  America  at  its  hub. 
We  won  bipartisan  support  for  the  GATT  agreement  and  led  the 
way  for  its  approval  around  the  world.   We  helped  to  forge 
commitments  to  eliminate  trade  barriers  in  the  Asia-Pacific 
region  by  2020  and  to  negotiate  free  trade  in  our  hemisphere  by 
2005.   And  we  made  important  progress  in  widening  access  to 
Japan's  markets. 

These  achievements  give  concrete  expression  to  the 
President's  broad  vision  for  America's  role  in  the  post-Cold 
War  world.   Standing  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  century,  the 
United  States  has  a  remarkable  opportunity  to  shape  a  world 
conducive  to  American  interests  and  consistent  with  American 
values  —  a  world  of  open  societies  and  open  markets.   The 
Soviet  empire  is  gone.   No  great  power  views  any  other  as  an 
immediate  military  threat.   And  the  triumph  of  democracy  and 
free  markets  is  transforming  countries  from  Europe  to  Latin 
America,  and  from  Asia  to  Africa. 
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But  we  must  not  become  complacent.  Aggression,  tyranny 
and  intolerance  still  undermine  political  stability  and 
economic  development  in  vital  regions  of  the  world.  Americana 
face  growing  threats  from  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  terrorism,  and  international  crime.   And  a  niomber 
of  problems  that  once  seemed  quite  distant,  like  environmental 
degradation,  unsustainable  population  growth,  and  mass 
movements  of  refugees  now  pose  immediate  threats  to  emerging 
democracies  and  to  global  prosperity. 

In  meeting  these  opportunities  and  dealing  with  these 
dangers,  our  foreign  policy  is  driven  by  several  principles. 
First,  America  must  continue  to  engage  and  to  lead.   Second,  we 
must  maintain  and  strengthen  cur  cooperative  relationships  with 
the  world's  most  powerful  nations.   Third,  we  must  adapt  and 
build  institutions  that  will  promote  economic  and  security 
cooperation.   Fourth,  v;e  must  continue  to  .-support  democracy  and 
hximan  rights  because  it  serves  our  interests  and  our  ideals. 

The  imperative  of  American  leadership  is  a  central  lesson 
of  this  century.   It  is  sobering  to  imagine  what  the  world 
would  have  been  like  without  it  in  the  last  two  years  alone. 
We  might  now  have  four  nuclear  states  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union  instead  of  one.   We  might  have  a  full-throttle  nuclear 
program  in  North  Korea.   We  njight  have  no  GATT  agreement  or 
NAFTA.   We  might  have  brutal  dictators  still  terrorizing 
Haiti.   And  we  might  very  well  have  Iraqi  troops  back  in  Kuwait. 

As  a  global  power  with  global  interests,  the  United  States 
must  not  retreat  from  its  leadership  role.   It  is  our 
responsibility  to  ensi^re  that  the  post-Cold  War  momentum  toward 
greater  freedom  and  prosperity  is  not  reversed  by  neglect  or  by 
short-sighted  indifference.   Only  the  United  States  has  the 
vision  and  the  capacity  to  consolidate  these  gains. 

As  our  recent  accomplishments  suggest,  American  leadership 
requires  that  we  be  ready  to  back  our  diplomacy  with  credible 
threats  of  force,   to  this  end.  President  Clinton  is  determined 
that  the  U.S.  military  will  remain  the  most  powerful  and 
effective  fighting  force  in  the  world  ~  as  it  certainly  is  now. 

When  our  vital  interests  are  at  stake,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  act  alone.   Our  willingness  to  do  so  is  often  the  key  to 
effective  joint  action.   The  recent  debate  between  the 
proponents  of  unilateral  and  multilateral  action  assumes  a 
false  choice.   Multilateralism  is  a  means,  not  an  end. 
Sometimes,  by  mobilizing  the  support  of  other  nations,  by 
leveraging  our  power  and  leading  through  alliances  and 
institutions,  we  will  achieve  better  results  at  lower  coat  in 
humein  life  and  national  treasure.   That  is  a  sensible  bargain  I 
know  the  American  people  support . 

That  is  why  the  Clinton  Administration,  like  its 
predecessors,  believes  that  international  peacekeeping  can  be 
an  important  and  effective  tool  in  our  overall  national 
security  strategy-   Peacekeeping  is  not  an  answer  to  every 
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crisis.   The  United  Nations  is  often  not  the  right  answer  when 
our  vital  interests  are  involved.   But  under  the  right 
conditions,  it  can  be  an  appropriate  and  valuable  means  for 
gaining  international  participation  and  financing  for 
objectives  the  united  States  supports. 

The  Clinton  Administration  has  worked  hard  to  develop  a 
clear  policy  and  to  ensure  that  UN  missions  have  clear 
objectives,  that  peacekeepers  are  properly  equipped,  that  money 
is  not  wasted,  and  that  tough  questions  are  asked  before  new 
missions  are  approved.   We  are  determined  not  to  repeat  errors 
either  of  over-commitment  or  mission  creep.   We  have  also 
worked  hard  to  improve  our  consultation  with  Congress  at  every 
step. 

As  a  result,  there  have  been  fewer  new  missions  and  better 
management  of  existing  ones.   The  UN  has  established  an 
independent  office  with  the  functions  of  an  Inspector  General, 
which  is  aggressively  working  on  oversight  questions.   And  the 
UN's  new  Under  Secretary-General  for  Administration  and 
Management,  Joseph  Connor,  the  former  head  of  Price  Waterhouse, 
is  aggressively  pursuing  a  broad  agenda  for  reform. 

Let  me  focus  for  a  moment  on  our  concerns  about  H.R-  7, 
the  National  Security  P.evitalization  Act —  in  particular  the 
proposal  to  deduct  our  voluntary  actions  in  support  of 
humanitarian  relief,  international  peace  and  law  from  our 
peacekeeping  assessments.   These  are  operations  we  choose  to 
undertake  on  our  own  because  they  advance  our  national 
interests.   They  include  our  enforcement  of  the  arms  embargo 
against  Serbia  and  the  no-fly  zone  in  Bosnia,  as  well  as 
Operation  Provide  Comfort  in  northern  Iraq.   Other  nations  also 
make  substantial  contributions  to  maintain  international  order 
—  witness  France's  deployment  of  troops  in  Rwanda  and  Japan's 
contributions  to  the  Cambodia  peace  process.   Of  course,  we 
have  no  desire  to  subsidize  other  nations'  voluntary  actions, 
nor  do  they  wish  to  subsidize  ours. 

If  we  credite-1  the  cost  of  our  voluntary  actions  against 
our  UN  assessments,  that  would  eliminate  all  our  peacekeeping 
payments  in  the  current  period.   It  would  almost  certainly  lead 
our  NATO  allies  and  Japan  to  follow  suit.   The  result  would  be 
financial  chaos.   Under  current  circumstances,  it  would 
threaten  to  end  UN  peacekeeping  overnight. 

That  would  force  the  international  community  to  withdraw 
peacekeepers  and  monitors  from  the  Golan  Heights  between  Israel 
and  Syria,  from  the  Iraq-Kuwait  border,  from  Cyprus,  Georgia, 
and  Lebanon.   It  would  eliminate  a  tool  that  every  President 
from  Truman  and  Bisenhower  to  Reagan  and  3u8h  has  used  to 
advance  America's  interests  —  even  in  those  years  when  the  UN 
was  half-crippled  by  the  Cold  War.   It  would  leave  us  with  an 
unaccaptable  option  each  time  an  emergency  arose:   a  choice 
between  acting  alone  and  doing  nothing. 

H.R.  7  does  not  accomplish  the  necessary  task  of  making 
peacekeeping  more  effective  and  efficient.   It  would  deal 
peacekeeping  a  lethal  blow.   And  that  would  not  be  in  our 
nation's  interest. 
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Th*  second  tenet  of  our  strategy  is  the  central  importance 

of  constructive  relations  with  the  world's  most  powerful 
nations:  our  Western  European  allies,  Japan,  China  and  Russia. 
These  nations  possess  the  political,  economic,  or  military 
capability  to  affect  —  for  good  or  for  ill  —  the  well-being 
of  every  American.   The  relatively  cooperative  relations  that 
these  countries  now  have  with  each  other  is  unprecedented  in 
this  century,  but  it  is  not  irreversible. 

Our  strategy  toward  the  great  powers  begins  with  Western 
Europe  and  Japan.   We  must  revitalize  our  alliances  with  this 
democratic  core.   We  must  also  seize  the  opportunities  to  build 
constructive  relations  v;ith  China  and  Russia,  countries  that 
were  not  too  long  ago  our  fiercest  adversaries.   Both  are 
undergoing  momentous,  though  very  different,  transformations 
that  will  directly  affect  American  interests. 

Our  partnership  with  Japan  is  the  li£chpin  of  our  policy 
toward  Asia,  the  world's  most  dynamic  region.   This 
Administration  has  placed  Asia  at  the  core  of  our  long-term 
foreign  policy  approach.   Realizing  President  Clinton's  vision 
of  a  stable  and  prosperous  Pacific  Community  will  continue  to 
be  a  top  priority.   Asia  figures  prominently  in  many  of  our 
central  areas  of  emphasis  for  1995. 

It  is  also  imperative  that  we  reinforce  our  security  and 
political  ties  with  Japan  —  as  well  as  with  South  Korea  and 
our  other  treaty  allies  in  the  Pacific.   It  is  equally 
essential  that  the  strength  of  our  economic  ties  with  Japan 
matches  the  overall  strength  of  our  relationship.   During  this 
year  that  marks  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  we  will  highlight  and  heighten  our  close  cooperation  on 
regional  and  global  issues  —  while  continuing  to  press  for 
greater  access  to  Japanese  markets. 

Our  success  in  Asia  also  requires  pursuing  constructive 
relations  with  China,  consistent  with  our  overall  interests. 
we  welcome  China' s  participation  in  regional  security  and 
economic  organizations.   We  support  its  accession  to  the  World 
Trade  Organization  on  proper  terms.   And  we  will  work  hard  to 
gain  its  cooperation  with  global  non-proliferation  regimes.   In 
China's  own  interest,  and  consistent  with  its  increasing  role 
in  the  world  community,  it  needs  to  demonstrate  greater  respect 
for  human  rights  and  the  rule  of  law.   China's  recent  crackdown 
on  dissent  is  disturbing  and  incompatible  with  realizing  the  . 
full  potential  of  our  bilateral  relations. 

Our  relationship  with  Russia  is  central  to  our  security 
and  a  key  foreign  policy  issue  for  this  Administration.   Its 
importance  is  reflected  in  my  meetings  in  Geneva  last  week  with 
Andrei  Kozyrev^  where  for  more  than  eight  hours  we  discussed  a 
broad  array  of  common  challenges  and  concerns.   The  United 
States  has  an  enormous  stake  in  the  outcome  of  Russia's 
continuing  transformation.   A  stable,  democratic  Russia  is 
vital  to  a  secure  Europe.   An  unstable  Russia  that  reverts  to 
dictatorship  or  slides  into  chaos  would  be  an  immediate  threat 
to  its  neighbors  and,  with  its  huge  nuclear  stockpile,  once 
again  a  strategic  threat  to  the  United  States. 
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That  is  why  the  Clinton  Administration  has  been  unwavering 
in  our  support  for  Russian  reform .  Despite  the  setbacks  that 
w«  knew  Russia  might  encounter  during  this  historic  and 
difficult  transition,  our  steady  policy  of  engagement  and 
cooperation  has  paid  off  for  every  American  —  from  reducing 
the  nuclear  threat  to  advancing  peace  in  the  Middle  East.   ■ 

Like  you,  we  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  conflict  in 
Chechnya  —  about  the  tragic  loss  of  life,  the  excessive  use  of 
military  force,  and  the  corrosive  effect  it  threatens  to  have 
on  the  future  of  Russian  democracy.   That  is  why  I  emphasized 
so  strongly  to  Foreign  Minister  Kozyrev  last  week  that  the 
conflict  must  end.   A  process  of  reconciliation  must  begin  that 
takes  into  account  the  views  of  the  people  of  Chechnya  and  the 
need  to  provide  them  with  humanitarian  assistance.   We  do  not 
want  to  see  Russia  in  a  military  quagmire  that  erodes  reform 
and  tends  to  isolate  it  in  the  internatioiutl  community.   We 
urge  the  leaders  of  Russia  to  revitalize  tne  democratic 
coalition  that  has  made  such  strides  toward  a  market  democracy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  disturbing  events  in  Chechnya  have  not 
altered  our  fundamental  interests  in  Russia.   Precisely  because 
the  future  of  refonr.  in  Russia  is  not  assured,  we  must 
persarvere  in  our  support  of  the  people  and  institutions 
struggling  on  its  behalf.   That  is  why  President  Clinton 
reaffirmed  this  month  in  Cleveland  his  determination  to 
maintain  our  substantial  assistance  for  democratic  and  economic 
reform.   We  must  continue  to  pursue  those  interests  steadily 
and  surely. 

The  third  principle  of  our  strategy  is  that  if  the 
historic  movement  toward  open  societies  and  open  markets  is  to 
endure,  we  must  adapt  and  revitalize  the  institutions  of  global 
and  regional  cooperation.   After  World  War  II,  the  generation 
of  Truman,  Marshall,  and  Acheson  built  the  great  institutions 
that  gave  structure  and  strength  to  the  common  enterprise  of 
western  democracies:   promoting  peace  and  economic  growth.   Our 
challenge  now  is  to  modernize  and  to  revitalize  those  great 
institutions  —  NATO,  the  ON,  the  IMF  and  the  World  Bank,  the 
OBCO,  among  others .   And  we  must  extend  their  benefits  and 
obligations  to  new  democracies  and  market  economies, 
particularly  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

At  the  President's  initiative,  our  G-7  partners  agreed 
that  in  Halifax  next.  July,  we  will  chart  a  strategy  to  adapt 
the  post-war  economic  institutions  to  a  more  integrated  post- 
Cold  War  period.   We  are  also  helping  regional  institutions  and 
structures  like  the  Organization  of  American  States,  ASEAN,  and 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity  to  promote  peace  and 
democratic  development. 

As  a  fourth  principle,  this  Administration  recognizes  the 
importance  of  democracy  and  human  rights  as  a  fundamental  part 
of  our  foreign  policy.   Our  commitment  is  consistent  with 
American  ideals.   it  also  rests  on  a  sober  assessment  of  our 
long-term  interest  in  a  world  where  stability  is  reinforced  by 
accountability  and  disputes  are  mediated  by  dialogue;  a  world 
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where  information  flows  freely  and  the  rule  of  law  protects  not 
only  political  rights  but  the  essential  elements  of  free  market 
economies . 

In  1995,  as  we  follow  these  basic  underlying  principles,  I 
intend  to  focus  on  five  key  areas  that  offer  particularly 
significant  opportunities:   advancing  the  most  open  global 
trading  system  in  history;  developing  a  new  European  security 
order;  helping  achieve  a  comprehensive  peace  in  the  Middle 
East;  combatting  the  spread  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction;  and 
fighting  international  crime,  narcotics,  and  terrorism. 

Open  Trade 

First,  we  must  sustain  the  momentiim  we  have  generated 
toward  the  more  open  global  and  regional  trade  that  is  vital  to 
American  exports  and  good  American  jobs.   A  core  premise  of  our 
domestic  and  foreign  policies  is  that  our  economic  strength  at 
home  and  abroad  are  mutually  reinforcing.   I  believe  that 
history  will  judge  this  emphasis  to  be  a  distinctive  imprint 
and  a  lasting  legacy  of  the  Clinton  Administration. 

We  will  implement  the  Uruguay  Round  and  ensure  that  the 
new  World  Trade  Organization  upholds  vital  trade  rules  and 
disciplines.   We  will  work  with  Japan  and  our  other  APEC 
partners  to  develop  a  blueprint  for  achieving  open  trade  and 
investment  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region.   We  will  begin  to 
implement  the  Susunit  of  the  Americas  Action  Plan.   And  we  will 
also  begin  to  negotiate  Chile's  accession  to  NAFTA. 

Let  me  add  a  word  about  something  on  all  our  minds  today: 
our  effort  to  address  the  economic  crisis  of  confidence  in 
Mexico.   Our  immediate  aim  is  to  help  Mexico  overcome  its  short 
term  liquidity  crisis,  so  it  can  turn  its  attention  back  to 
economic  reform  and  growth.   But  the  package  is  about  far  more 
than  Mexico's  economic  future,   it  is  about  American 
leadership,  in  this  hemisphere  and  beyond.   It  is  about 
American  jobs,  the  security  of  our  borders,  and  the  future  of 
trade  and  economic  cooperation  in  our  hemisphere.   Most 
fundamentally,  it  is  about  stability  In  a  nation  in  which  the 
united  States  has  a  vital  strategic  stake  as  our  close 
neighbor,  and  a  vast  economic  interest  as  our  third  largest 
trading  partner. 

As  the  President  has  said,  we  should  resist  the  temptation 
to  load  up  this  package  with  conditions  unrelated  to  the 
economic  thrust  of  our  effort.   By  enc\imbering  a  package  vital 
to  the  health  of  the  Mexican  economy,  such  conditions  threaten 
to  undermine  their  own  intended  goal  of  encouraging  further 
reform  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  at  virtually  every  moment  in  our 
national  life  when  America' s  vital  interests  have  been  at 
stake,  the  Congress  has  put  aside  its  differences  and  put 
national  security  first,   in  the  case  of  Mexico,  our  interests 
are  crystal  clear.   On  a  bipartisan  basis,  I  urge  members  of 
Congress  to  make  what  I  know  will  be,  for  many,  a  difficult 
vote.   We  must  do  the  right  thing,  and  we  must  do  it  right  away. 
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In  our  9«ccnd  area  of  opportunity,  we  will  talce  concrete 
steps  to  build  a  new  European  security  architecture.   Deep 
political,  military,  economic,  and  cultural  ties  make  Europe's 
security  and  prosperity  essential  to  ours.   It  has  been  so  for 
at  least  half  a  century.   Our  efforts  will  focus  on  maintaining 
stro6g  relations  with  Western  Europe,  consolidating  democracy 
in  Central  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and  engaging 
Russia  as  a  responsible  partner. 

NATO  remains  the  anchor  of  American  engagement  in  Europe 
and  the  linchpin  of  transatlantic  security.   NATO  has  always 
been  more  than  a  transitory  response  to  a  temporary  threat.   It 
has  been  a  guarantor  of  European  democracy  and  a  force  for 
European  stability.   That  is  why  its  mission  has  endured,  and 
why  its  benefits  are  so  attractive  to  Surge's  new  democracies. 

In  earlier  years,  NATO  has  welcomed  new  members  who  shared 
its  purposes  and  who  could  add  to  its  strength.   Under  American 
leadership,  the  Alliance  agreed  last  December  to  begin  a 
steady,  deliberate  process  that  will  lead  to  further  expansion. 
We  have  already  begun  to  examine  with  our  Allies  the  process 
and  objectives  of  expansion.   We  intend  to  share  our 
conclusions  with  the  members  of  the  Partnership  for  Peace  by 
the  end  of  this  year  so  that  at  the  December  Ministerial  we 
will  be  in  a  position  to  take  next  steps  in  this  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  asked  about  our  views  on  the 

"NATO  Revitalization  and  Expansion  Act  of  1995,"  which  you 
introduced  ar  the  beginning  of  the  I04th  Congress.   Let  me  say 
that  we  welcome  efforts  to  strengthen  NATO  and  to  help  the 
states  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  participate  in  the 
Partnership  for  Peace  and  work  toward  NATO  membership. 

As  President  Clinton  announced  last  summer  in  Warsaw,  we 
intend  to  ask  Congress  to  designate  $100  million  in  1996  for 
this  purpose,  in  addition  to  the  $30  million  Congress  already 
authorized  for  this  fiscal  year.   So  I  think  the  Administration 
and  Congress  hav*  similar  objectives  in  this  area. 

That  said,  I  urge  that  we  be  very  careful  about  trying  to 
prematurely  choose  certain  countries  for  NATO  membership  over 
others,  or  to  set  specific  timetables.   The  Washington  Treaty 
is  not  a  paper  guarantee.   New  members  have  to  be  in  a  position 
to  undertake  the  solemn  obligations  and  responsibilities  of 
membership,  just  as  we  will  extend  our  solemn  commitments  to 
them.  Our  step  by  step  approach  to  NATO  expansion  is  designed 
to  ensure  that  each  potential  member  is  judged  fairly  and 
individually,  by  the  strength  of  its  democratic  institutions 
and  its  capacity  to  contribute  to  NATO' s  goals . 

By  following  this  approach,  we  give  every  new  democracy  a 
powerful  incentive  to  consolidate  reform.   Locking  advantages 
for  certain  countries  into  law  could  discourage  reformers  in 
countries  not  named  and  foster  complacency  in  countries  that 
are. 
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Ka   w«  move  toward  NATO  expansion,  we  will  also  bolster 

other  key  elements  of  the  new  European  security  architecture: 
a  vigorous  program  for  the  Partnership  for  Peace,  which  now 
includes  24  nations,  a  strengthened  Organization  for  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  and  a  process  for  enhancing  the 
NATO-Russia  relationship. 

The  tragic  war  in  Bosnia  underscores  the  importance  of 
building  an  effective  new  architecture  for  conflict  prevention 
and  resolution  in  Europe.   Together  with  our  partners  in  the 
Contact  Group,  we  are  seelcing  a  negotiated  solution  in  Bosnia 
based  on  the  Contact  Group  plan  with  its  51/49  territorial 
division  and  stipulations  that  preserve  Bosnia's  territorial 
integrity.   Having  achieved  a  ceasefire  and  formal  cessation  of 
hostilities,  we  and  our  Contact  Group  partners  are  working 
intensively  to  develop  the  best  way  to  proceed.  The  Contact 
Group  has  sanctioned  discussions  with  the -'Pale  Serb  leaders  by 
our  representative  on  the  Group,  Ambassador  Charles  Thomas,  in 
order  to  secure  Pale's  acceptance  of  the  peace  plan  —  that  is, 
to  secure  the  goal  of  UN  Security  Council  Resolution  942. 

What  we  must  not  do  is  to  make  the  situation  worse  by 
unilaterally  lifting  the  arms  embargo.   We  have  always  believed 
that  the  embargo  is  unfair  and  we  have  worked  to  end  it 
multilaterally.   But  going  it  alone  would  lead  to  the 
withdrawal  of  UNPROFOR  and  an  escalation  of  violence.   Sarajevo 
and  the  enclaves  would  be  extremely  vulnerable  to  Serb 
offensives.   It  would  Americanize  the  conflict,  and  lead  others 
to  abandon  the  sanctions  on  Serbia.   it  would  undermine  the 
authority  of  all  rjN  Security  Council  Resolutions,  including 
resolutions  that  impose  sanctions  on  Iraq  and  Libya. 

Middle  East  Peace  and  Seciirli^y 

Our  third  area  of  opportunity  is  advancing  peace  and 
security  in  the  Middle  East.   Over  the  past  several  years,  we 
have  seen  an  extraordinary  transformation  in  the  landscape  of 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  —  a  conflict  considered  by  many  to 
be  one  of  the  century's  most  intractable. 

Clearly,  there  are  still  many  horrible  vestiges  of  the 
past  that  must  be  eradicated.   The  terrorist  outrage  last 
Sunday  in  Israel  is  a  painful  reminder  of  the  challenges  still 
to  be  overcome.   Tragically,  there  are  those  who  want  to  keep 
this  region  mired  in  the  conflicts  of  the  past;  who  want  to 
kill  the  chances  and  hopes  for  the  future;  who  in  the  name  of 
religion  employ  terror —  sheer  terror —  to  deny  the  peoples  of 
this  region  the  security  and  prosperity  they  have  long  sought. 

Despite  the  tragic  violence,  we  should  not  lose  heart  or 
faith  in  this  process  or  give  in  to  the  threats  of  the  enemies 
of  peace.   As  the  President  haa  said  to  all  those  who  oppose 
the  process,  "You  cannot  succeed,  you  will  not  succeed,  you 
must  not  succeed,  for  you  are  the  past,  not  the  future."   In 
this  regard,  we  strongly  support  the  courageous  decision  of  the 
Government  of  Israel  to  go  forward  with  the  negotiations  in  the 
face  of  this  challenge.   The  Israeli  government  understands 
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that  we  must  not  reward  terror  by  giving  the  terrorists  what 
they  want:   namely,  an  end  to  negotiations  and  a  turning  back 
of  the  clock. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  these  terrorists  struck  in  the 
wake  of  a  productive  meeting  between  Prime  Minister  Rabin  and 
Chairnan  Arafat.   The  fact  is,  these  negotiations  can  work; 
they  can  make  progress  and  resolve  the  problems  associated  with 
the  next  phase  of  the  Declaration  of  Principles.   To  maintain 
the  peace  process,  each  side  must  see  and  feel  the  benefits  of 
peace  in  concrete  ways:   Israelis  must  be  secure,  and  must  be 
reassured  tangibly  that  the  Palestinian  Authority  will  do  Its 
part:  in  the  areas  of  its  control  to  stop  violence  and  terror. 
Palestinians  must  achieve  real  control  over  the  political  and 
economic  decisions  that  affect  their  lives,  and  must  see  that 
Israel  will  do  its  part  to  make  possible  the  emergence  of 
Palestinian  self-government.   Each  must  bUfild  the  trust  and 
confidence  of  the  other  so  that  they  can  '^ork  together  to 
confront  the  determined  efforts  of  those  who  want  to  kill  the 
chances  of  real  peace  between  them. 

The  negotiations  between  Israel  and  Syria  are  also 
entering  a  very  crucial  phase.   The  parties  are  serious  and 
some  progress  has  been  made  in  narrowing  the  gaps.   If  a 
breakthrough  is  to  be  achieved  in  the  next  few  months,  critical 
decisions  must  be  made  and  ths  process  must  be  accelerated.   I 
assure  you  that  President  Clinton  and  I  will  do  all  we  can  to 
support  these  efforts. 

As  we  promote  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  we  must  also  deal 
wi-h  the  enemies  of  peace.   Iraq's  massing  of  troops  at  the 
Kuwaiti  border  last  October  underscored  the  danger  Iraq  poses 
to  regional  security  and  peace.   It  is  my  conviction,  and  that 
of  all  the  leaders  with  whom  I  have  talked  in  the  Middle  East, 
that  Saddam  Hussein's  regime  cannot  be  trusted.   Full 
compliance  with  all  relevant  UN  obligations  is  the  only 
possible  basis  on  which  to  consider  any  relaxation  of 
sanctions.   We  have  not  changed  our  minds  about  Saddam 
Hussein's  perfidy. 

Another  rogue  state,  Iran,  now  leads  rejectionist  efforts 
to  )rill  the  chances  for  peace.   it  direccs  and  materially 
supports  the  operations  of  Hizballah,  Hamas  and  others  who 
commit  atrocities  in  places  like  Tel  Aviv  and  Buenos  Aires.   It 
sows  terror  and  subversion  across  the  Arab  world.   Those 
industrialized  nations  that  continue  to  provide  concessionary 
credits  to  Iran  cannot  escape  the  consequences  of  their 
actions:   They  make  it  easier  for  Iran  to  use  its  resources  to 
sponsor  terrorism  and  undermine  the  prospects  for  peace. 

Today  Iran  is  engaged  in  a  crash  effort  to  develop  nuclear 
weapons.   We  are  deeply  concerned  that  some  nations  are 
prepared  to  cooperate  with  Iran  in  the  nuclear  field.   I  will 
not  mince  words:   These  efforts  risk  the  security  of  the  entire 
Middle  East.   The  United  States  places  the  highest  priority  on 
denying  Iran  a  nuclear  weapons  capability.   We  expect  the 
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membera  of  the  Security  Council,  who  have  special 
responsibilities  in  this  area,  to  join  with  us. 

Non-grolifegatigp 

Our  fourth  area  of  emphasis  for  1995  is  to  take  specific 
steps  to  stop  the  spread  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and 
their  means  of  delivery,   with  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  proliferation  of  these  weapons  poses  the  principal  direct 
threat  to  the  survival  of  the  United  States  and  our  key 
allies.   Our  global  and  regional  strategies  for  1995  comprise 
the  most  ambitious  nonproliferation  agenda  in  history. 

The  centerpiece  of  our  global  strategy  is  the  indefinite 
and  unconditional  extension  of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty 
(NPT) ,  which  is  up  for  renewal  this  year.   The  treaty's 
greatest  achievement  is  invisible  —  weapctns  not  built  and 
material  not  diverted.   But  the  impact  of %he  treaty  is  clear: 
The  nightmare  of  a  profusion  of  nuclear  weapons  states  has  not 
come  to  pass.   I  think  that  history  will  record  that  the  NPT  is 
one  of  the  most  important  treaties  of  all  time. 

Our  global  strategy  also  includes  a  moratorium  on  nuclear 
testing  as  we  negotiate  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty;  a 
global  ban  on  the  production  of  fissile  materials  for  building 
nuclear  weapons;  ratification  of  the  Chemical  Weapons 
Convention;  and  strengthening  the  Biological  Weapons  Convention. 

With  the  agreements  President  Clinton  signed  last  December 
in  Budapest,  we  can  now  begin  to  implement  the  START  I  nuclear 
reduction  treaty.   Ne.xt  week,  I  will  be  the  Administration's 
lead  witness  in  urging  the  Senate  to  promptly  ratify  START  il. 
Finally,  we  will  continue  to  support  the  Nunn-Lugar  program, 
which  has  been  vital  in  providing  the  funds  to  dismantle  former 
Soviet  nuclear  weapons,  and  which  counters  would-be  nuclear 
smugglers  by  improving  security  at  vulnerable  facilities. 

When  this  Administration  took  office.  North  Korea  had  an 
active  nuclear  progrjun.   Left  unchecked,  that  program  would 
have  enabled  North  Korea  to  produce  hundreds  of  kilograms  of 
Plutonium  for  nuclear  weapons — and  to  provoke  a  destabilizing 
nuclear  arms  race  in  Northeast  Asia.   It  would  also  have  been 
able  to  sell  nuclear  material  or  nuclear  weapons  to  rogue 
states  in  the  Middle  East — just  as  it  has  sold  them  ballistic 
missiles  in  recent  years. 

To  meet  this  potential  global  threat,  this  Administration 
concluded  an  Agreed  Framework  with  North  Korea  that  freezes  its 
nuclear  program  and  provides  for  its  dismantlement.   Aa 
Secretary  Perry  and  I  made  clear  in  our  testimony  to  the  Senate 
roreign  Relations  Committee  two  days  ago,  the  Framework  attains 
all  of  our  strategic  objectives.   It  has  the  strong  support  of 
Japan  and  South  Korea — key  allies  whose  security  it  will 
protect  and  who  will  finance  most  of  its  implementation.   It 
lifts  the  specter  of  a  nuclear  arms  race  from  Northeast  Asia. 
It  bolsters  a  nonproliferation  regime  essential  to  global 
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stability.   And  it  provides  a  basis  for  a  potential  reduction 
of  tensions  in  the  region. 

Lmplementation  of  the  FrameworJc  is  so  far  proceeding 
smoothly.   We  are  under  no  illusions  about  North  Korea. 
Implementation  of  the  Framework  is  based  not  on  trust,  but  on 
strict  verification  and  defined  checkpoints.   We  are  determined 
to  ensure  that  North  Korea  fulfills  its  obligation  at  every 
step  of  the  way, 

we  also  have  an  aggressive  strategy  with  respect  to 
conventional  arms  and  missiles.   We  will  seek  to  broaden  the 
Missile  Technology  Control  Regime.   We  will  push  for  a  global 
agreement  to  csntrol  the  eicport  of  antipersonnel  landmines,  and 
work  bilaterally  to  remove  the  millions  of  mines  still  in 
place.   We  are  also  seeking  to  establish  a  COCOM  successor 
regime,  which  will  restrain  trade  in  arms  ^and  sensitive 
technologies  to  the  pariah  states.       ^ 

Gctma.  Tgrroriam.  and  Pc^ga 

Turning  to  our  fifth  area  of  emphasis,  international 
terrorists,  criminals  and  drug  traffickers  pose  direct  threats 
to  our  people  and  to  our  nation's  interests.   They  ruin 
countless  lives,  destroy  property,  and  siphon  away  productive 
resources.   They  sap  the  strength  of  industrialized  societies 
and  threaten  ths  survival  of  emerging  democracies . 

That  is  why  in  1995  we  plan  to  implement  a  comprehensive 
strategy  to  combat  these  threats.   The  State  Department  is 
working  on  this  plan  in  close  and  urgent  cooperation  with  the 
Departments  of  Justice,  Treasury,  and  other  law  enforcement 
agencies.   The  strategy  on  international  crime  and  terrorism 
will  include  several  vital  steps: 

•  First,  we  will  insist  that  other  countries  fulfill  their 
obligations  to  extradite  or  prosecute  international 
fugitives,  and  ensure  that  convicted  criminals  serve  tough 
sentences; 

Second,  we  will  work  with  other  governments  to  develop  and 
implement  tough  asset  forfeiture  and  money  laundering  laws 
to  attack  international  criminals  where  it  counts  —  in 
their  pocketbook. 

•  Third,  we  will  toughen  standards  for  obtaining  U.S.  visas 
to  make  it  harder  for  international  criminals  to  enter 
this  country; 

•■    Fourth,  we  will  propose  legislation  to  combat  alien 
smuggling  and  immigration  fraud  by  providing  stiffer 
penalties  and  stronger  Investigative  tools;  and, 

•  Fifth,  the  Clinton  Administration  has  taken,  and  will  take 
further,  new  steps  to  expand  the  use  of  O.S.  law  against 
terrorists  and  against  funding  for  their  worldwide 
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organizations.   As  you  know,  the  President  signed  an 
executive  order  on  Monday  blocking  the  assets  in  the 
united  States  of  12  terrorist  organizations  and  18 
individuals  who  threaten  to  disrupt  the  Middle  East  peace 
process.   The  Administration  will  soon  send  to  Congress 
comprehensive  anti-terrorism  legislation  that  will 
strengthen  our  ability  to  prvent  terrorist  acts,  identify 
the  perpetrators,  and  bring  them  to  justice. 

I  have  discussed  five  key  areas  of  opportunity  for 
American  foreign  policy  in  1995.   I  also  want  to  underscore 
that  our  foreign  policy  will  continue  to  address  a  whole  range 
of  issues  important  to  our  interests,  such  as  promoting 
stability  and  democracy  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America — 
where  we  hope  that  in  the  near  future,  there  will  be  a  peaceful 
transition  to  democracy  in  Cuba.   Global  issues  like  the 
environment  and  population  will  also  conti,pue  to  have  a 
prominent  place  on  our  foreign  policy  ageifda. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  agenda  I  have  described  today  is 
ambitious.   We  will  pursue  these  goals  with  vigor  and 
determination,  because  we  are  convinced  that  they  are  in  the 
best  interest  of  this  country  and  its  people.   But  in  order  to 
do  so  succesfully,  our  diplomatic  arsenal  must  be  strong.   That 
requires  highly  trained  men  and  women.   It  requires  modern 
communications  technology.   And  it  requires  adequate 
resources.   Part  of  my  job  is  making  sure  that  those  who  serve 
under  me  are  equipped  with  what  they  need  to  do  t^aix  job:   to 
conduct  America's  foreign  policy  efficiently  and  effectively. 
I  look  forward  to  making  that  case  before  the  Congress  in  the 
weeks  ahead. 


America  today  faces  a  challenge  that  recalls  the 
opportunities  and  dangers  that  confronted  us  at  the  end  of  the 
First  and  Second  world  Wars.   Then,  as  now,  two  distinct  paths 
lay  before  us:   either  to  claim  victory  and  withdraw,  or  to 
provide  American  leadership  to  build  a  more  peaceful,  free,  and 
prosperous  world.   After  World  War  I,  our  leaders  chose  the 
first  path  and  we  and  the  world  paid  a  terrible  price.   No  one 
will  dispute  that  after  the  Second  World  War,  our  leaders,  and 
most  of  all  the  American  people,  wisely  chose  the  other  path. 

Among  the  challenges  that  Truman,  Marshall,  Acheson  and 
their  Democratic  colleagues  faced  was  to  build  a  new  postwar 
order  in  cooperation  with  a  new  Republican  Congress.   And  to 
the  lasting  benefit  of  our  nation  and  the  world,  they  met  that 
challenge.   They  found  new  allies  among  Republicans  who 
recalled  the  consequences  of  isolationism  after  World  War  I  — 
a  period  that  also  began  with  a  Democratic  President  facing  new 
Republican  majorities  in  Congress.   With  congressional  leaders 
such  as  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg,  they  forged  the  bipartisan 
consensus  that  delivered  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  developed 
the  Marshall  Plan,  devised  the  postwar  institutions,  and 
sustained  American  leadership  ever  since. 
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Since  my  first  week  in  office^  I  have  consulted  closely 
with  both  parties  in  Congress  on  every  important  issue  on  our 
agenda.   We  have  gained  bipartisan  backing  for  key  objectives 
of  o'jr  foreign  policy,  including  our  approach  on  the  Middle 
East  peace  process,  our  landmark  trade  agreements,  such  as 
NAFTA,  GATT,  and  APEC,  and  denuclearization  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union. 

The  recent  elections  changed  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  parties.   But  they  did  not  change,  indeed  they  enhanced, 
our  responsibility  to  cooperate  on  a  bipartisan  basis  in 
foreign  affairs.   The  election  was  not  a  license  to  lose  sight 
of  our  nation' s  global  interests  or  to  walk  away  from  our 
commitments  in  the  world.   Leaders  of  both  parties  understand 
that  well. 

My  extensive  discussions  with  you  Mr .^Chairman,  the 
members  of  this  committee,  and  the  new  Republican  leadership 
give  me  great  confidence  that  we  will  sustain  the  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  that  is  America's  tradition.   I  look  forward  to 
working  closely  with  you  as  we  pursue  America's  interests. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Toby  Roth 

Let  me  join  in  welcoming  our  distinguished  witnesses. 

All  of  us  agree  that  the  President — any  President — must  be  given  the  authority 
to  conduct  America's  foreign  relations.  But  that  does  not  mean  the  Congress  should 
be  subservient  in  setting  what  that  policy  is.  Indeed,  we  cannot  take  a  back  seat. 

The  foreign  policy  establishment  may  not  see  it,  but  there  is  a  serious — and  grow- 
ing— disconnect  between  the  American  people  and  their  government  on  foreign  pol- 
icy. 

We  in  Congress  see  it,  because  we  are  in  touch  every  day  with  average  Americans. 
A  growing  number  of  our  people  simply  do  not  agree  with  ftindamental  tenets  of 
current  V.S.  foreign  policy: 

•  foreign  aid; 

•  military  intervention; 

•  multilateral  agreements;  and, 

•  in  short,  basic  elements  of  foreign  relations. 

Secretary  Christopher  has  warned  that  our  government  cannot  act  effectively 
overseas  without  the  support  of  the  American  people.  On  that  score,  our  Govern- 
ment is  headed  toward  a  situation  where  American  foreign  policy  will  not  be  able 
to  claim  political  legitimacy.  Frankly,  I  think  average  Americans  understand — bet- 
ter than  the  experts — that  U.S.  influence  is  more  limited  today  than  it  was  in  the 
cold  war. 

We  need  a  fundamental  rethinking  of  our  approach  to  our  role  in  today's  world. 
The  Congress  must  be  the  catalyst,  or  it  wont  happen. 

That's  why  these  hearings  are  so  important. 
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Opening  Remarks 
By 
Congresswoman  Cynthia  McKinney 


Mr.  Chairman; 

I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Brzezinski  for  appearing 
before  us  to  present  his  views  on  the  state  of  U.S. 
Foreign  Policy.  Mr.  Brzezinski,  I  look  forward  to 
hearing  your  comments  regarding  your  vision  for 
the  future  of  NATO,  the  time-table  for  possible 
NATO  expansion  and  Russia's  role  in  this  process. 

I  also  look  forward  to  hearing  your  views  on  Cuba 
and  whether  or  not  you  support  the  continuation  of 
the  U.S.  embargo  on  Cuba.  It  appears  from  your 
statements  following  the  Cuban  migration  crisis  in 
August  1994  that  you  believed  the  US-Cuba  talks 
should  not  be  limited  to  migration  issues  and  that 
you  supported  a  strategy  of  dialogue  with  Havana. 
"The  talks,"  you  commented,  "should  be  used  to 
advance  a  soft-landing  approach  to  the  eventual 
terminal  phase  of  the  Castro  regime." 
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I,  for  one,  support  a  change  in  our  policy  toward 
Cuba  similar  to  Congressman  Rangel's  Cuba 
Amendment.  I  believe  we  should  have  more 
dialogue  with  Havana  and  put  an  end  to  the 
embargo  and  our  outdated,  cold  war  remnant  policy 
that  has  caused  suffering  and  severe  social 
hardships  on  the  people  of  Cuba.  For  the  12  years 
under  Republican  Administrations,  our  diplomatic 
style  has  been  to  constantly  move  the  goal  posts, 
and  never  respond  favorably  to  any  Cuban  step 
forward.  We  must  re-evaluate  our  existing  Cuban 
policy  and  begin  in  earnest  a  constructive 
engagement  approach  toward  our  closest  neighbor 
to  the  South.  Our  behavior  toward  Cuba  has  been 
unreasonably  driven  by  a  few  right-wing  radicals 
who  have  control  and  influence  over  certain 
members  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  hope  you  will  expound  on  some  of  your  recent 
statements  regarding  Cuba,  particularly  your  "soft- 
landing  strategy,"  and  I  hope  your  current  views  will 
be  forward  thinking  since  the  migration  issue  has, 
for  the  moment,  subsided. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  join  you  and  my  colleaguvs 
in  v«lcoming  our  distinguished  witness.   I  have  been  a 

strong  advocate  of  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  not 

because  bipartisanship  is  good  for  its  own  sake,  but 
because  foreign  policy  is  an  area  in  which  most  Americems 
can  agree  on  certain  fundamental  principles. 

Among  the  most  important  of  these  principles  is  that 
our  foreign  policy  must  be  grounded  in  respect  for  human 
rights.  No  matter  how  expedient  a  policy  may  seem  in  the 
short  tern,  no  matter  how  inconvenient  the  alternatives, 
if  that  policy  is  inconsistent  with  basic  morality  and 
decency  then  it  is  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

I  know  that  Secretary  Christopher  would  agree  with 
this  principle.  And  yet  I  must  confess  that  I  am  deeply 
disappointed  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Administration 
in  which  he  serves.   Whenever  there  has  been  a  conflict 

between  human  rights  and  some  other  concern  such  as 

trade  or  immigration  policy  or  just  having  a  congenial 

relationship  with  some  tyrannical  regime human  rights 

have  always  seemed  to  come  in  second. 

In  the  last  year  we  have  renewed  Most  Favored  Nation 
status  for  China  despite  that  government's  failure  to 
fulfil  even  the  very  limited  conditions  President  Clinton 
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had  set  the  year  before.  Despite  Secretary  Christopher's 
own  eloquent  statements  before  this  Committee  about  the 
horrors  of  forced  abortion  and  sterilization  in  China,  ve 
have  done  little  or  nothing  to  deter  this  activity,  and 
we  nay  even  have  encouraged  it  by  massive  increases  in 
funding  to  organizations  which  subsidize  and  facilitate 
China's  coercive  population  control  program.  We  have 
made  a  disgraceful  and  unprecedented  immigration 
agreement  with  the  government  of  Cuba,  a  regime  whose 
methods  of  emigration  control  include  killing  innocent 
women  and  children.  And  we  have  promised  $400  million  to 
the  government  of  North  Korea,  a  government  that 
tyrannizes  its  own  people  even  as  it  threatens  its 
neighbors. 

What  is  perhaps  most  ironic  about  these  decisions  is 
that  each  of  them  has  been  defended  as  part  of  a 
roundabout  and  sophisticated  strategy  to  protect  human 
rights.  The  idea  is  that  if  we  irritate  these 
governments  by  not  giving  them  what  they  want,  they  will 
become  even  worse,  whereas  if  we  stay  friendly  with  them 
we  may  eventually  persuade  them. 

Kr.  Chairman,  I  will  have  specific  questions  for  the 
Secretary  about  some  of  these  issues.  In  general,  I 
suggest  that  international  human  rights  policy  could 
benefit  from  the  application  of  two  basic  principles  of 
economics:  what  you  subsidize,  you  get  more  of.  And 
what  you  penalize,  you  get  less  of.   If  the  nations  of 
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the  world  know  that  there  are  a  few  absolute 
prerequisites  for  getting  whatever  it  is  you  want  from 

the  United  States  such  as  no  torture,  no  political 

prisoners,  no  forced  abortions,  no  death  penalties  for 

trying  to  flee  the  country at  least  some  of  the 

nations  that  engage  in  these  practices  will  find  a  way  to 
muddle  through  without  then.  A  foreign  policy  which 
inposed  such  absolute  prerequisites  would  be  more 
effective  than  our  current  approach.  It  would  also  be  a 
foreign  policy  worthy  of  the  United  States. 
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A  Plan  for  Europe 


Zbigniew  Brzezimki 


HOW  TO  EXPAND  NATO 

Th  e  Clinton  administration  today  confronts  three  important  and 
interrelated  questions  generated  by  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  First, 
what  should  be  the  scope  of  the  Euro-Atlantic  Alliance?  Second,  what 
should  be  the  role  of  Germany  within  post-Cold  War  Europe?  And 
third,  what  should  be  Europe  and  nato's  relationship  with  Russia? 

It  is  essential  to  answer  all  three  if  America  s  prolonged  commitment 
to  Europe  is  to  be  crowned  with  historic  success.  The  failure  to  respond 
decisively  to  the  first  question  could  create  uncertainties  regarding  the 
second  and  automatically  conjures  up  troubling  prospects  regarding  the 
third.  Hence,  the  response  must  be  comprehensive. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the  security  of  America  and  Europe  are  linked. 
The  Europeans  almost  unanimously  want  to  preserve  the  Euro- 
Adantic  alliance.  But  that  means  both  sides  must  define  what  today 
constitutes  "Europe"  and  what  is  the  security  perimeter  of  the  Euro- 
Atlantic  alliance.  It  also  calls  for  shaping  a  closer  relationship  between 
Europe  and  Russia — one  that  facilitates  the  consolidation  of  a  truly 
democratic  and  benign  Russia. 

This  agenda  is  as  daunting  in  its  sweep  as  the  one  that  America 
faced  in  the  late  1940s.  And  it  is  pertinent  to  recall  that  the  formation 
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of  NATO  was  not  just  a  response  to  the  Soviet  threar,  it  was  also  moti- 
vated by  the  recognition  that  an  enduring  Euro-Atlantic  security 
framework  was  needed  for  the  assimilation  of  a  recovering  Germany 
into  the  European  system.  Today,  in  the  wake  of  the  reunification  of 
Germany  and  the  liberation  of  Central  Europe,  the  ongoing  expan- 
sion of  Europe — favored  by  a  powerful  Germany — necessitates 
addressing  head-on  the  issue  of  expanding  nato.  That  expansion  in  •. 
some  cases  should  precede  the  enlargement  of  Europe;  in  others,  it 
might  have  to  follow  it. 

As  the  European  Union  reaches  out  for  new  members,  so  will 
Europe's  security  organ,  the  Western  European  Union.  The  weu  has 
already  created  a  special  category  of  associated  partners,  comprised  of 
several  Central  European  states.  Their  formal  membership  in  the  eu 
will  create  additional  economic  bonds  and  shared  political  interests 
inseparable  from  the  security  dimension.  With  most  of  the  European 
Union's  members  also  participating  in  nato,  neutrality  by  the  alliance 
in  the  face  of  an  attack  on  a  weu  member  will  become  inconceivable. 
As  a  practical  matter,  the  issue  of  formally  widening  the  alliance  can 
thus  no  longer  be  avoided. 

Failure  ro  address  this  issue  will  compound  the  disintegrative 
trends  in  the  Euro-Atlantic  alliance  that  the  Bosnian  tragedy  has 
made  so  evident.  The  disgracefiil  indecisiveness  of  the  policies  of  both 
the  Bush  and  Clinton  administrations  has  helped  create  divisive 
coalitions  within  nato,  pitting  Britain  and  France,  backed  from  the 
outside  by  Russia,  against  America  and  Germany.  Bosnia  as  a  regional 
conflict  thus  represents  an  immediate  challenge  to  the  political  cohe- 
sion of  the  alliance.  The  absence  of  a  longer-range  design  for  Europe 
can  deprive  the  alliance  of  its  historical  raison  d'etre. 


an  unclear  policy 

It  is  not  carping  criticism  to  point  out  that,  so  far,  the  Clinton 
administration  has  projected  neither  a  strategic  vision  nor  a  clear  sense 
of  direction  on  a  matter  of  such  salience  to  Europe's  future  as  enlarging 
NATO.  To  be  sure,  the  president  has  stated  (and  his  spokesmen  have 
been  repeating  it  like  a  sacred  mantra)  that  the  issue  is  no  longer 
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"whether"  nato  will  be  expanded  "but  when  and  how,"  The  task  of 
presidential  leadership,  however,  is  not  just  to  define  questions  but  also 
to  provide  answers,  "When  and  how"  is  precisely  what  begs  for  answers. 

The  ambiguity  in  U.S.  policy  was  intensified  by  the  conflicting 
emphases  of  the  president  s  principal  advisers.  President  Clinton 
himself  stated  that  nato  expansion  "will  not  depend  upon  the 
appearance  of  a  new  threat  in  Europe."  In  contrast,  hds  deputy  secre- 
tary of  state  publicly  affirmed,  "Another  factor,  of  course,  that  will 
determine  the  expansion  of  nato  is  the  overall  security  environment 
in  Europe."  His  vice  president  has  gone  the  furthest  in  assuring  the 
Central  Europeans  that  "the  security  of  the  states  that  lie  between 
Western  Europe  and  Russia  affects  the  sechirity  of  America."  The 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  was  even  blunter,  stating  that 
"any  threat  to  the  East  European  countries . . .  would  be  considered  a 
threat  to  the  United  States."  The  vice  president  also  indicated  that 
NATO  will  be  expanded  in  stages,  arguing  that  this  "will  be  of  benefit 
even  to  those  countries  who  are  not  in  the  first  group  to  join,"  but  the 
deputy  secretary  of  state  argued  that  Russia's  and  Poland's  prospects 
of  being  admitted  to  nato  are  the  same. 

There  has  been  particularly  widespread  confiision  regarding  the 
role  of  NATO's  Partnership  for  Peace — an  ambiguous  voluntary  asso- 
ciation of  participating  states — in  an  enlarging  alliance.  The  presi- 
dent's own  comments  have  contributed  to  that  confusion:  "Twenty- 
one  nations  have  now  joined  that  partnership  since  we  began  it,  and 
they  are  already  moving  to  fiilfill  the  dream  of  a  unified  and  peacefid 
Europe."  Is  that  to  mean  that  Kazakhstan  or  Kyrgyzstan  are  in  the 
same  category  as  the  Czech  Republic  or  Hungary?  Is  the  partnership 
meant  to  provide  equal  security  to  all?  Is  it  a  promise  of  nato  mem- 
bership to  all  or  to  none?  If  all  are  eligible,  then,  as  a  practical  matter, 
none  are  admissible. 

A  German  commentator  on  this  issue  apdy  quoted  Frederick  the 
Great's  axiom:  "He  who  wants  to  defend  everything  defends  nothing, 
and  he  who  wants  to  be  everyone's  firiend  has  no  fiiends  in  the  end."^ 
Senator  Richard  Lugar  was  undoubtedly  right  when  he  noted  that 
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"the  Partnership  for  Peace  must  begin  with  the  honest  premise  of 
strategic  differentiation.  All  countries  are  no/ equal  in  the  West's  strate- 
gic calculus"  (italics  in  original).  Such  strategic  differentiation  has 
been  slow  in  coming  and  the  State  Department  has  even  actively  lob- 
bied against  congressional  efforts  to  provide  it. 

Fortunately,  by  late  1994,  the  Clinton  administration  had  begun  to 
fashion  a  more  consistent  and  forward-looking  policy  on  nato 
expansion.  Its  proposal  to  initiate  an  alliance-wide  debate  regarding 
the  "when  and  how"  of  nato  expansion  was  a  positive  step,  one  that 
could  over  time  generate  the  needed  comprehensive  approach.  It 
came  none  too  soon,  since  failure  to  resolve  the  persisting  ambiguity 
in  current  U.S.  policy  was  intensifying  Central  European  anxieties 
and  causing  divisive  debates  within  key  allied  governments,  notably 
Germany.  The  surfacing  disagreements  between  German  Defense 
Minister  Vblker  Riihe,  who  advocates  bolder  movement  on  nato 
expansion,  and  Foreign  Minister  Klaus  Kinkel,  who  urges  greater 
caution,  signal  a  potentially  disruptive  split  within  the  already  weak- 
ened German  government  at  a  time  when  strategic  leadership  by 
America  and  Germany  is  especially  needed. 

Continued  U.S.  waffling  could  also  consolidate  Russian  opposi- 
tion to  any  expansion  of  nato  so  that  any  eventual  move  to  widen  the 
alliance  will  unavoidably  be  seen  as  conveying  a  hostile  message  to 
Moscow.  In  the  meantime,  because  of  that  ambiguity,  Russian  lead- 
ers with  whom  a  clear-headed  Western  plan  for  nato's  expansion 
could  be  constructively  discussed  are  being  locked  into  an  increasingly 
negative  posture  by  the  rising  crescendo  of  highly  vocal  Russian 
opposition.  There  is  little  to  be  gained  and  a  great  deal  to  be  risked  by 
more  delay  in  explicidy  answering  the  question  of  "when  and  how." 


GERMANY  AND  RUSSIA 

The  need  for  such  an  answer  is  dictated,  above  all,  by  the  changing 
circumstances  of  both  Germany  and  Russia,  nato  was  formed  in 
large  measure  as  a  response  to  the  challenges  posed  to  a  stable  Euro- 
pean order  by  the  disproportionate  power  of  these  two  states.  Over 
the  last  40  years,  nato  created  a  secure  framework  for  both  a  con- 
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structive  role  for  Gennany  in  a  unifying  Europe  and  the  protection  of 
Western  Europe  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Today  the  challenge  is  to 
find  a  formula  that  consolidates  Germany  in  a  wider  Europe  and  facil- 
itates a  cooperative  relationship  with  the  new  Russia — while  elimi- 
nating any  potentially  disruptive  geopolitical  vacuum  between  the 
wider  Europe  and  the  new  Russia. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  both  Germany  and  Russia  are  in  the 
midst  of  sensitive  and  complex  national  redefinitions.  It  is  no 
reflection  on  Germany — a  model  citizen  of  the 


While  America  waffles,      democratic   European   communit>^-to   note 

that  a  reunited  Germany  has  the  choice  of 
Moscow  S  moucrates  either  continuing  to  become  an  increasingly 
are  put  on  the  defensive  European  Germany  or  seeking  a  German 
,  1        •        !•  Europe.  The  former  is  much  likelier  within  the 

by  vocal  nationalists.  framework  of  an  expanded  European  Union 

and  especially  a  more  rapidly  expanding  nato, 
with  America  deeply  engaged  in  the  shaping  of  that  expansion.  The 
latter  is  more  likely  if  nato  atrophies  while  an  insecure  Central 
Europe,  left  to  its  own  devices,  again  becomes  a  hunting  ground  for 
its  powerfiil  western  and  eastern  neighbors. 

That  is  why  the  next  phase  in  the  construction  of  Europe  will  have 
to  involve  the  deliberate  promotion  of  close  German-PoUsh  political 
cooperation.  Today's  Western  Europe  would  not  be  a  reality  without 
prior  German-French  reconciliation.  The  post^old  War  Europe  will 
not  become  a  real  "Europe"  without  a  deep  and  wide-ranging  reconcil- 
iation between  Germany  and  Poland.  Security  must  be  a  major  aspect 
of  any  real  coop>eration  between  them.  It  will  make  a  decisive  difference 
to  Europe's  fiiture  whether  such  security  cooperation — already  pursued 
by  them  within  the  weu — is  undertaken  within  or  without  the  Euro- 
Atlantic  alliance  (that  is,  with  or  without  America's  involvement). 

The  ongoing  redefinition  of  Russia  poses  potentially  starker 
choices.  Germany's  democracy  is  not  at  issue,  but  Russia's  democracy 
is  tenuous  at  best.  Moreover,  Germany's  commitment  to  the  West  is 
enduring;  the  only  issue  is  how  integrated  or  unilateral  Germany's  role 
within  the  new  Europe  will  be.  Russia's  relationship  to  the  West — 
indeed,  its  very  inclination  to  define  itself  as  part  of  the  West — is 
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uncertain.  Fundamentally,  the  political  struggle  within  Russia  is  over 
v^ethcr  Russia  will  be  a  national  and  increasingly  European  state  or 
a  distinctively  Eurasian  and  once  again  an  imperial  state. 

That  debate  is  sharpening.  The  void  left  by  communist  ideology 
has  not  yet  been  filled.  Among  the  several  contending  schools  of  polit- 
ical thought,  the  "Westemists"  or  "Europeanists"  are  certainly  not 
gaining  ground.  Some,  like  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Kozyrcv,  who 
used  to  lead  this  camp,  seem  to  be  defecting.  Increasingly,  the  most 
articulate  and  politically  appealing  leaders  seem  to  be  those  who  argue 
that  Russia  is  destined  to  exercise  geopolitical  sway  over  Eurasia,  that 
it  is  the  embodiment  of  a  distinctive  Eurasian  identity,  and  that  its 
special  political  status  must  be  asserted  direcdy  in  Eurasia  and  indi- 
recdy  in  Central  Europe.  The  Russian  debate  and  the  growing  appeal 
of  the  "Eurasianists"  signal  the  historical  urgency  of  defining  more 
precisely  a  stable  political  and  territorial  relationship  between  Europe, 
including  its  Euro-Atlantic  security  system,  and  post-Soviet  Russia. 

The  requisite  definition  need  not  now  address — let  alone  reject — 
the  question  of  whether  Russia  eventually  might  become  an  integral 
part  of  NATO.  Ruhe,  the  German  defense  minister,  is  probably  correct 
in  stating  that  Russia's  participation  would  so  dilute  the  alliance  as  to 
render  it  meaningless— but  there  is  no  current  need  to  dot  the  i's  and 
cross  the  t's  on  this  sensitive  issue.  It  is  not  even  clear  whether  the 
Russians  wish  to  be  part  of  nato.  But  if  excluded  and  rejected,  they 
will  be  resentfiil,  and  their  own  political  self-definition  will  become 
more  anti-European  and  anti-Western. 

Prudence  therefore  dictates  that  the  issue  of  Russia's  association  be 
kept  open,  depending  on  how  fast,  deep,  and  wide  the  expansion  of 
the  European  Union  will  be  and  whether  the  Euro- Atlantic  security 
system  matches  that  expansion.  The  question  of  Russia's  participation 
will  have  to  be  faced  only  when  a  wider  nato  has  actually  reached  the 
frontiers  of  Russia — and  only  if  by  then  Russia  satisfies  the  basic  cri- 
teria for  membership.  Neither  is  likely  soon. 

In  the  meantime,  the  United  States  should  take  the  lead  in  what  will 
doubdess  be  a  prolonged  discussion  in  the  alliance  regarding  the  criteria 
that  any  new  members  must  satisfy*,  the  timing  and  stages  of  any  expan- 
sion, its  special  modalities,  the  most  constructive  way  to  respond  to  legit- 
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imate  Russian  concerns,  and  the  best  ways  to  address  some  unavoidable 
complications  resulting  from  expansion.  In  doing  so,  President  Clinton 
will  also  have  to  take  into  account  the  growing  domestic  and  foreign 
interest  in  this  issue  and  the  manifest  need  for  American  leadership. 

A  PROGRAM  FOR  ACTION 

The  CRITERIA  for  nato  membership  should  be  generic:  they 
should  define  the  essential  political  standards  any  new  member  must 
satisfy  to  qualify  for  the  alliance  s  security  umbrella.  The  alliance  is, 
after  all,  a  community  of  like-minded  democratic  states  that  share  a 
common  political  culture,  are  contiguous  to  one  another  by  land  and 
sea,  and  are  convinced  that  a  threat  to  the  security  of  one  would 
adversely  affect  the  security  of  the  others.  French  Defense  Ivlinister 
Fran9ois  Liotard  put  it  well:  "The  possibility  that  the  new  democra- 
cies will  join  the  Atlantic  alliance  must  not  be  viewed  on  the  basis  of 
solely  military  considerations,  but  should  also  be  viewed  globally, 
combining  the  various  political,  military,  economic,  and  even  cultural 
dimensions  of  their  integration  with  the  West.''^ 

Some  opponents  of  nato  expansion  have  lately  taken  refuge  in 
defining  capricious  preconditions  for  entry,  demanding,  for  example, 
that  the  armed  forces  of  any  would-be  member  first  be  fully  upgraded 
to  NATO  standards.  Since  no  Central  European  nation  could  afford 
this,  the  demand  is  an  obvious  exclusionary  tactic.  In  any  case,  a  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  between  political  criteria  that  qualify  a  state 
for  admission  into  an  allied  community  and  operational  and  logistical 
standards  for  effective  military  integration  once  within  the  commu- 
nity. The  former  need  to  be  satisfied  before  admission;  the  latter  can 
be  pursued  over  a  number  of  years  both  before  and  after  admission. 

There  appears  to  be  a  broad  consensus  that  the  basic  criteria  for 
membership  include  a  stable  democratic  system  based  on  a  fimction- 
ii^  market  economy;  the  absence  of  entangling  territorial  or  ethnic 
disputes;  an  evident  respect  for  the  rights  of  national  minorities; 
preferably,  geographical  contiguity  to  the  alliance;  constitutionally 

'  Le  Figere,  September  30, 1994. 
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grounded  civilian  control  over  die  military,  and  transparency  in 
defense  budgets  and  policy.  As  a  practical  matter,  interoperability  in 
logistics,  communications,  command  and  control,  and  weaponry 
would  be  desirable,  but  these  could  be  pursued  after  formal  admission. 

The  explicit  articulation  of  such  basic  criteria  for  nato  expansion 
would  prejudge  neither  the  timing  nor  the  scope  of  the  alliance's 
future  expansion.  It  would,  however,  clarify  the  existing  situation, 
making  it  more  obvious  which  states  might  qualify  and  roughly  by 
v*^en.  The  criteria  would  also  serve  as  a  spur  for  desirable  internal 
reforms  among  would-be  members.  These  criteria  would  strengthen 
the  emerging  consensus  that  in  the  foreseeable  future  only  four  Cen- 
tral European  countries — the  Czech  Republic,  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Slovakia — are  likely  to  be  considered  seriously.  It  would  leave  open 
the  possibility  for  others,  including  theoretically  Russia  itself 

The  first  step,  which  should  be  taken  at  the  earliest  opportunity  this 
year,  would  be  for  the  alliance  to  declare  formally  its  criteria  for  expan- 
sion and  to  indicate  which  countries  at  this  stage  appear  to  meet  them. 
This  would  terminate  the  counterproductive  debates  with  Moscow 
over  whether  nato  should  or  should  not  expand.  The  longer  this  is 
delayed,  the  more  vociferous  Moscow's  objections  are  likely  to  be. 

This  step  would  not  be  tantamount  to  admission,  but  it  would  set 
the  formal  process  of  admission  in  modon.  During  that  process,  some 
fiirther  differentiation  may  become  necessary:  instead  of  four  Central 
European  countries,  the  first  cut  might  include  only  Poland  and  the 
Czech  Republic.  Slovakia,  for  internal  reasons,  may  qualify  later,  and 
that  could  have  the  effect  (for  geographical  reasons)  of  somewhat  com- 
plicating Hungary's  admission,  unless  nato  is  willing  to  leapfrog  spa- 
tially. An  unintended  benefit  of  a  step-by-step  expansion  would  be  the 
implicit  message  that  nato  does  not  intend  to  be  an  exclusive  club  with 
slighdy  increased  but  closed  membership,  that  a  new  line  is  not  being 
drawn  after  the  first  admissions,  but  that  the  alliance's  expansion  is  a 
staged  and  long-term  process  of  enlarging  the  democratic  community. 
Others  can  aspire  to  it  and  thus  have  an  incentive  to  meet  its  standards. 

Even  the  initially  limited  expansion  of  nato  would  take  several 
years.  Unanimity  on  expansion  in  the  alliance  will  not  be  easy  to 
achieve.  Negotiations  between  allies — even  with  strong  American 
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leadership  and  energetic  German  support — are  likely  to  be  tedious, 
with  some  states  blackmailing  the  alliance  on  this  issue  to  obtain  sat- 
isfaction for  their  parochial  concerns  (the  example  of  Greece  on 
Macedonia  springs  to  mind).  The  new  members  will  also  have  to  sat- 
isfy the  alliance  that  they  will  address  over  time  a  large  number  of 
post-admission  issues  pertaining  to  logistics^  operations,  command 
and  control,  as  well  as  weapons  standardization — all  of  which  will 
take  time  and  money  to  resolve. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  certainly  possible,  given  effective  and  focused 
leadership,  to  complete  the  political  phase  of  the  admissions  process 
by  the  years  1996-98,  at  least  for  Poland  and  the  Czech  Republic  and 
perhaps  for  Hungary  and  Slovakia  as  well — and  in  any  case  for  all  four 
by  the  end  of  the  decade. 


MEETING  RUSSIA  S  CONCERNS 

In  expanding  nato,  one  should  note  that  neither  the  alliance  nor 
its  prospective  new  members  are  facing  any  imminent  threat.  Talk  of 
a  "new  Yalta"  or  of  a  Russian  military  threat  is  not  justified,  either  by 
actual  circumstances  or  even  by  worst-case  scenarios  for  the  near 
future.  The  expansion  of  nato  should,  therefore,  not  be  driven  by 
whipping  up  anti-Russian  hysteria  that  could  eventually  become  a  self- 
fiilfilling  prophecy,  nato's  expansion  should  not  be  seen  as  directed 
against  any  particular  state,  but  as  part  of  a  historically  constructive 
process  of  shaping  a  secure,  stable,  and  more  truly  European  Europe. 
Since  any  foreseeable  expansion  of  the  alliance  is  likely  to  be 
pacific,  the  specific  military  dispositions  arising  from  enlarged  mem- 
bership need  not  involve  the  forward  deployment  of  nato  troops — 
especially  American  and  German  forces — on  the  territory  of  the  new 
Central  European  members.  Periodic  joint  maneuvers,  coordinated 
planning,  prepositioning  of  equipment,  and  joint  command  exercises 
would  be  sufficient  to  give  substance  to  the  guarantees  inherent  in 
NATO's  Article  Five,  while  the  formula  of  "no  forward  deployment"  of 
NATO  forces  in  Central  Europe  would  underline  the  nonantagonistic 
character  of  the  expansion.  This  should  mitigate  some  of  Russia's 
legitimate  concerns. 
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There  are  other  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  reassure  Russia,  to 
propitiate  its  sense  of  status,  and — most  important — to  engage  it  in  a 
transoceanic  and  transcontinental  security  system.  However,  not  all 
of  Russia's  concerns  are  legitimate — and  the  alliance  should  not 
shrink  from  making  that  known. 

Just  five  years  ago,  the  alliance  had  to  overcome  Russian  objections 
to  the  inclusion  of  the  reunited  Germany  in  nato.  Wisely,  the  Bush 
administration  spumed  those  who  favored  acquiescence  to  the  Krem- 
lin. Faced  with  U.S.  determination  to  include  the  united  Germany  in 
NATO,  with  or  without  Russia's  assent,  Moscow  wisely  assented.  The 
present  circumstances  call  for  a  similar  display  of  constructive  firmness. 
The  Kremlin  must  be  made  to  understand  that  bluster  and  threats  will 
be  neither  productive  nor  effective  and  may  even  accelerate  the  process 
of  expansion.  Russia  has  the  right  neither  to  veto  nato  expansion  nor 
to  impose  limited  sovereignty  on  the  Central  European  states. 

At  the  same  time,  Russia  should  be  approached  on  a  two-track 
basis:  the  independent  decision  of  the  alliance  to  enlarge  its  member- 
ship should  be  accompanied  by  a  simultaneous  invitation  to  Russia  to 
help  create  a  new  transcontinental  system  of  collective  security,  one 
that  goes  beyond  the  expansion  of  nato  proper.  Such  a  two-track 
strategy  for  enhancing  European  peace  in  the  post-Cold  War  era 
would  satisfy,  both  substantively  and  symbolically,  the  common  Rus- 
sian insistence  on  a  wider  all-European  security  system. 

The  proposal  to  Russia  of  a  new  joint  structure  should  have  two 
components:  first,  a  formal  treaty  of  global  security  cooperation 
between  nato  and  the  Russian  Federation;  and  second,  a  new  mech- 
anism for  special  security  consultations  within  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe.  The  treaty  would  underscore 
that  the  expansion  of  nato  is  not  directed  against  Russia  while  leav- 
ing open  the  question  of  Russia's  eventual  membership.  It  would  rec- 
ognize the  Russian  quest  for  status  and  could  provide  for  joint  con- 
sultations regarding  peacekeeping  operations.  Implicit  in  the 
proposed  treaty  would  be  an  incipient  Atlantic-Eurasian  fhunework 
of  security  cooperation. 

Similarly,  the  initiative  to  upgrade  the  cscE  through  more  effective 
mechanisms  for  security  consultations  would  be  designed  to  meet 
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some  of  Russia's  aspirations.  The  West  cannot  accept  the  Russian 
effort  to  dilute  nato  and  make  the  csce  the  central  organ  of  Euro- 
pean security — for  the  obvious  reason  that  a  highly  diverse,  unwieldy, 
and  unstructured  conference  that  operates  on  the  principle  of  una- 
nimity could  become  the  guarantor  of  European  security  only  when 
there  is  no  longer  any  insectuity  in  Europe.  But  nato  and  Russia  can 
together  explore  ways  of  injecting  into  the  csce  procedures  that 
would  permit  prompt  joint  reactions  by  nato  and  Russia  to  regional 
threats  to  peace,  perhaps  through  a  special  consultative  mechanism 
involving  the  major  players:  the  United  States,  Russia,  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Poland;  and  Ukraine. 

The  two-track  strategy — combining  the  expansion  of  nato  with 
new  transcontinental  security  architecture  embracing  Russia — would 
represent  a  productive  response  to  Russia's  concerns.  In  fact,  some 
Russian  leaders  have  privately  indicated  that  they  would  not  be  averse 
to  the  proposed  arrangement — though  their  freedom  of  choice  is  nar- 
rowing as  Russian  nationalists,  feeding  on  continued  American  ambi- 
guity, become  more  vocal.  It  is  a  felicitous  coincidence  that  the  plan 
outlined  here  would  constructively  exploit  some  earlier  Russian 
ideas — notably  President  Boris  Yeltsin's  late  1993  suggestion  of  a  spe- 
cial relationship  between  Russia  and  nato.  A  Russia  whose  goal  is 
neither  to  render  nato  impotent  nor  again  to  dominate  Central 
Europe  would  have  good  reason  to  favor  this  approach. 


BALTIC  AND  UKRAINIAN  COMPLICATIONS 

Admittedly,  the  expansion  of  nato,  even  if  accompanied  by  a 
positive  resolution  of  Russia's  concerns,  will  create  new  problems. 
The  most  important  of  these  will  be  the  status  and  security  of  the 
Baltic  states  and  Ukraine.  The  fiercely  independent  Baltic  states  want 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  Europe.  Ukraine  currentiy  defines  itself  as 
"neutral";  it  has  resisted  Russian  pressures  to  integrate  itself  into  the 
Moscow-dominated  security  treaty  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Inde- 
pendent States  (cis)  and  it  is  the  only  former  Soviet  republic  to  have 
created  a  large  national  army. 

Russia  has  grudgingly  accepted  the  independence  of  the  Baltic 
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republics  and  has  formally  acquiesced  to  the  independence  of 
Ukraine — but  there  is  a  widespread  consensus  among  the  Russian 
political  elite  that  eventually,  in  some  fashion,  Ukraine  will  and  indeed 
should  be  reintegrated  under  the  Kremlin.  That  aspiration  makes  it 
important  that  the  proposed  treaty  between  nato  and  the  Russian 
Federation  not  be  confused  with  the  acceptance  by  the  West  of  any 
equivalence  between  nato  and  the  cis.  The  treaty,  therefore,  should  be 
with  Russia  directiy.  Russian  officials  would  like  to  establish  nato/cis 
parity  because  it  would  aid  Moscow's  efforts  to  reintegrate  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  In  January  1993,  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher 
was  uncharacteristically  forceful  but  quite  right  when  he  warned  that 
"Russia  must  avoid  any  attempt  to  reconstitute  the  U.S.S.R." 

The  Baltic  and  Ukrainian  issues  pose  rather  different  political  and 
psychological  complications.  The  Baltic  reaction  to  nato  expansion 
is  quite  predictable:  the  Baits  will  step  up  their  efforts  to  become  the 
next  members.  Their  eventual  membership  will  have  to  be  addressed 
in  the  wider  Scandinavian  context.  In  any  case,  the  Baltic  states 
already  enjoy  a  status  in  many  ways  similar  to  that  of  Finland  during 
the  recent  past:  formally  neutral  but  aware  of  the  West's  enormous 
sympathy,  to  the  point  that  any  aggression  against  them — especially 
if  resisted — would  surely  precipitate  a  serious  international  crisis.  By 
the  turn  of  the  century,  the  Baltic  states  will  probably  follow  Sweden 
and  perhaps  Finland  in  joining  the  weu.  That  will  make  them  also 
the  implicit  beneficiaries  of  the  nato  umbrella.  Until  then,  delay 
regarding  nato  membership  is  justified,  unless  for  some  reason  Rus- 
sia adopts  an  overdy  threatening  posture  toward  the  Baltic  states. 

The  Ukrainian  problem  is  more  delicate  and  unpredictable.  If 
Russia  accepts  the  two-track  approach  as  outlined  above,  Ukraine 
may  be  less  likely  to  press  for  immediate  formal  membership,  espe- 
cially if  in  the  meantime  its  relations  with  Russia  become  more  sta- 
ble. If  Russia's  reaction  to  nato  expansion  is  altogether  hostile, 
Ukraine  will  be  faced  with  a  divisive  choice.  Some  Ukrainians  will 
urge  Kiev  to  press  more  vigorously  for  nato  membership,  especially 
if  their  own  relations  with  Russia  should  also  worsen.  Others  will 
advocate  accommodation  with  Moscow. 

The  problem  of  Ukraine  cannot  be  deferred.  Ukraine  is  just  too 
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big,  too  important,  and  its  existence  too  sensitive  a  matter  to  both 
Russia  and  the  West.  As  nato  expands  and  seeks  to  establish  a  spe- 
cial security  relationship  with  Russia,  it  will  have  to  consider 
Ukraine's  new  relationship  to  nato.  In  doing  so,  the  alliance  has  to 
be  conscious  of  Russia's  special  sensitivity  on  the  Ukrainian  question, 
but  also  of  the  West's  broader  interest  in. consolidating  geopolitical 
pluralism  in  the  territory  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Ukraine's  secure 
independence  is  clearly  the  most  decisive  and  substantive  expression 
of  that  post-Soviet  pluralism.  That  is  why  the  allies  imanimously 
agree  that  Ukraine's  long-term  survival  is  in  nato's  interest. 

Russia  has  to  face  the  Ukrainian  issue  as  well.  For  the  Kremlin, 
keeping  open  the  option  of  the  eventual  reabsorption  of  Ukraine  is  a 
central  strategic  objective.  Accordingly,  Moscow  recognizes  that  it 
would  not  be  in  Russia's  interest  to  intensify  Ukrainian  insecurity  or 
precipitate  conditions  in  which  the  eastward  expansion  of  nato 
prompts  Ukraine  to  seek  early  admission  into  the  alliance.  That  con- 
sideration should  serve  as  a  powerful  incentive  to  Russia  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  joint  arrangements  with  the  West  that,  in  Moscow's 
estimate,  might  reduce  the  likelihood  of  dramatic  changes  in  the 
geostrategic  landscape  of  the  "near  abroad." 

The  overarching  NATO-Russian  Federation  treaty  should  therefore 
include  a  special  annex  containing  a  joint,  formal,  and  very  explicit 
commitment  by  both  parties  to  Ukraine's  independence  and  security. 
At  this  stage,  such  a  commitment  need  neither  foreclose  nor  promise 
any  future  relationship  between  Ukraine  and  nato,  nor  any  special  and 
truly  volimtary  cooperation  between  Russia  and  Ukraine.  It  would  pro- 
vide assurance  to  Ukraine  that  its  political  status  is  respected,  endur- 
ing, and  in  the  interest  of  both  nato  and  the  Russian  Federation — 
irrespective  of  the  innermost  fantasies  of  the  Russian  signatories. 

The  NATO-Russian  Federation  guarantees  for  Ukraine  would  be 
derived  firom  the  joint  interest  of  the  two  parties  in  a  nonantagonistic 
process  of  meshing  transatlantic  and  Eurasian  security.  If  that  inter- 
est exists  or  can  be  nurtured  through  constructive  discussions  under- 
taken by  a  strategically  focused  U.S.  leadership,  such  an  agreement 
with  Moscow  is  attainable. 

At  some  point  in  the  future — but  probably  only  some  years  after 
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2000 — both  the  European  Union  and  nato  will  have  to  reassess  the 
nature  of  their  relationships  with  Russia  and  Ukraine.  Assuming  that 
by  then  the  European  Union  and  its  security  arm,  the  weu,  will  have 
expanded  to  encompass  several  Central  European  states  (perhaps 
including  also  the  Baltics),  it  will  be  natural  and  timely  for  the  eu  to 
consider  more  comprehensive  ties  with  its  new  neighbors  to  the  east. 
The  same  will  be  true  of  nato,  especially  if  in  the  meantime  a  dem- 
ocratically consolidated  and  economically  reformed  Ukraine  has  suc- 
cessfiilly  enlarged  the  scope  of  its  participation  in  the  Partnership  for 
Peace  and  satisfied  the  criteria  for  full  membership. 

It  is  surely  in  Russia's  interest  to  become  more  closely  tied  to 
Europe,  notwithstanding  the  complications  inherent  in  Russia's 
Eurasian  geography  and  identity.  It  is  surely  in 


the  long-range  interest  of  Ukraine  gradually  to     TJkraine  is  iust  tOO 

redefine  itself  as  a  Central  European  state.  The 

proposed    arrangement    would    provide    the     big  and  tOO  important 

needed  historical  pause  and  the  requisite  sense     for  Russia  Of  the 

of  security  for  Russia  and  Ukraine  to  work  out    -^ 

a  stable  balance  between  close  economic  coop-     ^^^  ^^  Ignore. 

eration   and  separate  political  coexistence — 

while  also  moving  closer  to  Europe  as  Europe  moves  toward  them. 

Of  course,  a  major  disruption  in  European- Russian  or  Russian- 
Ukrainian  relations  cannot  be  ruled  out.  The  Russian  obsession  with 
big-power  status,  the  growing  desire  to  reconstitute  a  bloc  of  at  least 
satellite  states  within  the  territory  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  effort  to  limit  the  sovereignty  of  the  Central  European  states 
could  produce  a  crisis  with  the  West.  In  such  a  case,  an  enlarged  nato 
would  have  no  choice  but  to  become  again  a  defensive  alliance  against 
an  external  threat. 

The  resulting  disruption  in  the  construction  of  a  wider  transconti- 
nental security  system  would  be  damagii^,  especially  to  Russia  itself. 
Several  decades  ago,  the  Soviet  Union  spumed  participation  in  the 
Marshall  Plan  and  chose  instead  to  go  it  alone — until  it  collapsed 
from  historical  fatigue.  Threatened  by  the  new  Muslim  states  to  the 
south  and  facing  a  possible  future  conflict  in  the  east,  today's  Russia 
is  in  no  position  to  engage  also  in  a  conflict  with  the  West.  Moscow 
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can  perhaps  delay  somewhat  the  enlargement  of  nato,  but  it  can  nei- 
ther halt  Europe's  growth  nor  prevent  the  concomitant  extension  of 
the  Euro-Atlantic  security  umbrella  over  the  wider  Europe.  It  can 
merely  isolate  itself  again.  The  Kremlin  leaders  should  realize  this.^ 
The  two-track  plan  outlined  here  could  help  them  avoid  the  basic 
error  made  by  their  Soviet  predecessors. 


BEYOND  CHARLEMAGNE 

American  public  opinion,  especially  given  the  Republican 
landslide  in  the  November  1994  congressional  elections,  would  sup- 
port such  a  program.  Despite  the  ill-considered  negative  lobbying  by 
the  powerful  officials  on  the-  seventh  floor  of  the  State  Department, 
the  Congress,  even  prior  to  the  recent  elections,  approved  the  so- 
called  Brown  amendment.  (Only  22  senators — 21  of  them  Demo- 
crats— voted  against  it,  while  74  supported  it.)  This  law  stipulates  that 
henceforth  four  Central  European  states  arc  to  benefit  from  the  spe- 
cial cooperative  privileges  in  logistics  and  weapons  acquisition  other- 
wise reserved  for  nato  members.  Earlier  in  1994,  the  Senate  over- 
whelmingly approved  a  resolution  favoring  the  eventual  inclusion  in 
the  alliance  of  several  Central  European  states.  The  1994  elections 
reinforced  congressional  support  for  early  nato  expansion. 

The  expansion  of  nato  will  bring  new  responsibilities,  and  some 
will  argue  against  it.  The  proposed  expansion  is  a  serious  step  that 
should  be  undertaken  with  a  fiill  appreciation  of  its  additional  burdens 

'  Intelligent  Russian  foreign  policy  thinken  da  For  example,  Dmitri  Ticnia  makes 
the  case  that  'Russia  must  learn  that  our  country's  true  objective  lies  not  in  suppressing 
NATO  membership  for  Central  Europe,  but  rather  in  the  stable  demilitarization  of  our 
relations  with  the  West . . .  Consequently,  there  is  no  use  spending  all  our  energy  oppos- 
ing NATO  expansion.  Instead  of  this,  we  should  chart  a  course  toward  convergence  and 
close  interaction  between  nato  and  the  Russian  Federation.*  Warning  against  Russia's 
"self-isolation,''  he  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  motives  of  the  Central  European  countries 
and  of  Germany  in  favoring  the  expansion  of  nato  are  "understandable"  and  that  "inter- 
nal stability  in  Central  Europe,  like  the  inclusion  of  Germany  in  international  security 
institutions,  is  in  the  interesa  of  the  Russian  Federation"  ("Will  nato  Expand  East- 
ward— and  What  Should  Russia's  Policy  Be  in  this  R^ard?*  Navayi  Vnmya,  Na  43, 
October  1994).  The  paradox  of  the  current  debate  is  that  the  Westerners  who  argue 
against  the  expansion  of  the  alliance  out  of  fear  of  Russian  nationalists  actually 
strengthen  die  hand  of  the  nationalists  against  moderates  like  Trenin. 
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and  even  risks.  But  Americas  cradal  relationship  with  the  larger 
Europe  must  be  addressed.  The  Partnership  for  Peace  has  already 
enlarged  the  scope  of  the  alliance's  obligations  by  stating  that  each 
"active  participant"  in  the  parmership  would  be  entided  to  consulta- 
tions with  NATO  if  it  felt  threatened.  Partnership  for  Peace  members 
are  thus  de  facto  covered  by  Article  Four,  which  provides  for  consulta- 
tions regarding  out-of-area  threats.  Under  Article  Five,  formal  mem!- 
bership  in  the  alliance  would  guarantee  protection  against  an  attack, 
entailing  a  major  new  obligation  to  which  some  will  doubdess  object. 

Critics  will  probably  evoke  the  worst-case  scenario  in  arguing 
against  any  new  obligations — namely,  the  risk  of  U.S.  entanglement  in 
a  conflict  in  Central  Europe.  Although  the  probability  of  any  such 
conflict  is  low,  it  is  fair  to  counter  could  nato  really  remain  passive  if 
some  new  form  of  aggression  occurred?  Would  America  and  Europe 
not  feel  threatened  by  an  invasion  of  Central  Europe?  Would  there  not 
be  massive  pressures  for  a  strong  reaction?  Last  but  not  least,  would  any 
such  attack  be  more  or  less  likely  if  it  was  known  in  advance  that  nato 
would  be  obligated  to  respond?  Paradoxically,  the  worst-case  scenario 
raises  questions  that  actually  reinforce  the  case  for  nato  expansion  as  a 
form  of  deterrence — even  though  the  approach  advocated  here  should 
be  pursued  not  as  a  hostile  initiative  but  as  a  part  of  a  larger  architec- 
tural effort  designed  eventually  to  span  Eurasia. 

At  the  other  extreme,  exploiting  the  approaching  50th  anniversary 
of  Yalta,  some  will  argue  that  the  failure  to  expand  the  alliance  fore- 
shadows Yalta  II — a  de  facto  recognition  of  a  special  Russian  sphere 
of  power  within  the  territory  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Central 
Europe.  Continued  hesitation  and  ambiguity  regarding  Americas 
longer-range  vision  of  Europe's  security  will  fuel  these  charges.  Even 
though,  given  the  current  state  of  Russia  and  the  new  realities  in  Cen- 
tral Europe,  a  new  Yalta  is  not  even  possible,  nothing  less  than  a  dis- 
play of  presidential  leadership  will  rebuff"  the  growing  temptation  to 
engage  in  demagogy  on  the  sensitive  issues  of  relations  with  Russia 
and  Europe's  future. 

A  number  of  European  states  would  support  forthwith  such  an 
American  initiative.  Others  will  hesitate  or  initially  oppose  it  alto- 
gether. Germany  will  be  sympathetic,  and  that  is  critical.  France  has 
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been  ambivalent,  but  its  desire  to  retain  a  commanding  position  in  the 
EU  is  enhancing  its  stake  in  expanding  the  current  Franco-German 
liaison  into  a  wider  Franco-German-Polish  axis,  thereby  widening 
the  scope  of  European  security  cooperation.  Britain  has  its  own  spe- 
cial reasons  for  favoring  a  wider,  rather  than  a  deeper,  Europe — and 
it  is  simply  a  fact  of  life  that  a  wider  Europe  cannot  be  two-thirds  safe 
and  one-third  insecure.  It  will  take  time  and  effort  to  translate  these 
inchoate  European  attitudes  into  affirmative  unanimity.  It  can  hap- 
pen over  the  next  several  years — but  only  if  America  leads. 

U.S.  leadership,  to  be  resonant,  must  also  provide  a  longer-range 
vision  of  Europe's  future,  thereby  defining  the  American-European 
connection  by  tomorrow's  shared  goals,  not  yesterday's  fears.  In  scope, 
today's  "Europe"  still  evokes  Charlemagne's:  essentially  a  Western 
Europe.  That  Europe  had  to  be  an  American  protectorate,  with 
European  unity  forged  beneath  nato's  umbrella  by  France  and  a  tnm- 
cated  Germany.  But  in  the  post-Cold  War  era,  the  territorial  reach  of 
the  emerging  Europe  is  more  reminiscent  of  the  Petrine  Europe  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  By  2010,  that  Europe  may  also  include  some 
southern  European  states  (such  as  Romania,  Bulgaria,  and  others), 
which  will  doubdess  insist  on  admission  in  the  footsteps  of  their  Cen- 
tral European  neighbors.  Most  important,  a  united  and  powerful 
Germany  can  be  more  firmly  anchored  within  this  larger  Europe  if 
the  European  security  system  fully  coincides  with  America's. 

The  progression  from  Charlemagne's  Europe  of  1990  through  the 
Petrine  Europe  of  2010  will  set  the  stage — perhaps  by  2020 — for  seek- 
ing Charles  de  Gaulle's  vision  of  a  Europe  stretching  "to  the  Urab." 
At  this  time,  no  one  can  say  what  precise  shape  such  a  Europe  might 
take.  Nor  can  one  define  what  America's  relationship  with  it  might 
be.  But  one  way  or  another,  both  America  and  Russia  will  have  to  be 
engaged  in  truly  cooperative  relationships  with  the  European  Union 
to  make  a  Europe  to  the  Urals  feasible.  The  evocation  of  such  a 
vision — of  a  plan  for  Europe — is  a  powerfiil  incentive  to  shape  a 
future  that  will  truly  benefit  the  current  as  well  as  the  next  generation 
of  Americans  and  Europeans.® 
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of  U.S.-Chinase  relations  and  for  his  contributions  to  the  human  righu  and  national 
socutity  policies  of  the  United  States. 

OTHER    CURRENT    ACTIVITIES 

Public  and  Pro  Bono:  M«mb«r  of  th*  Board  of  Diraetora  of  tha  National  Endoiwnwit  far  Democracy  (■ 
Congrtssiorally>funded  Institution  for  th«  Intamational  advancement  of  dtmocracy);  Honorary  Chairmen  of 
the  AmeriCires  Foundation  (a  private  philanthropic  humanitarian  aid  orgamzatlon);  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Freedom  House  (a  non-profit  institution  dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  freedom);  Trustee  of  the 
Trflsteral  Commission  (a  cooperative  American-European-Japanese  forum);  Cochairman  (with  Senator  Bob 
Ooie)  of  the  American  Committee  for  Aid  to  Poland;  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directort  of  the  Polish-American 
Enterprise  Fund;  oreanizer  and  Chainnan  of  the  American-Ulninian  Advisory  Committee;  etc 

Private  Seytor  International  advisor  and/or  board  member  of  several  major  US/globai  corporationt; 
frequent  participant  in  annual  business/trade  conventions;  President  of  Z.B.  Inc.  (an  advisory  firm  on 
intemationd  issues  to  corporations  and  financial  institutions).  Also  a  frequent  public  spealrer,  commentator 
on  major  domestic  and  foreign  TV  programs,  and  contributor  to  domestic  and  foreign  newspapers  and  journals. 

PAST    ACTIVfTIES 

U.S.  Government:  1 966-68,  Member  of  the  Policy  Planning  Council  of  the  Department  of  State;  1 98S, 
Member  of  the  President's  Chemical  Warfare  Commission;  1 987-88  Men<>er  of  the  NSC-  Defense  Department 
Commission  on  Integrated  Long-Term  Strategy;  1987-89,  Member  of  the  President's  Foreign  Intelligence 
Advisory  Board  (a   Presidential  commissian  to  oversee  US.  intelligence  activities). 

Public  and  Political:  1973-76,  Director  of  the  Trilateral  Commission;  in  the  l968  presidential 
campaign,  chairman  of  the  Humphrey  Foreign  Policy  Task  Force;  in  the  1976  presidential  cunpatgn,  principal 
foreign  policy  advisor  to  Jimmy  Carter  in  the  1988  presidential  campaign,  co-chairman  of  the  Bush  National 
Secunty  Advtsory  Task  Force.  Past  Member  of  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  Amnesty  International,  ...  of  the 
Coundl  on  Foreign  Relations, ...  of  the  Atlamlc  Coundl;  etc 

Academic  On  the  faculty  of  Columbia  University  from  1960  to  1989;  from  1953  to  1 960,  on  th«  faculty  of 
Harvard  University.  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1 953;  BJL  and  M.A.,  McGill  university,  1 949  &  1 9S0. 
Hi  most  recent  book  is  OUT  OF  CONTKOL-  aobal  TurmoU  onth€Ev»oftht,21st  Cmntun, . 
Also  author  of  the  bestseller  TWT  GPAND  FAILURE:  The  Bkth  and  Dmath  of  Communism  in  the  20th  Canfurv.  as 
we*  as  of  CAMC  PLAN:  How  ro  Ce^Atrt  th»  U.S..SaMiBt  Conteat:  POWER  AND  PRINOPLE:  The  MMtoin  of 
th*  National  Security  A<M*or  THE  FRAGILE  BLOSSOM:  Crisis  and  Change  in  Jaoan:  P^TYfSSN  TVyV  AfSJ 
Am^a's  Rdt  In  the  Teehnetmnie  Era:  WE  SOVIET  BLOC  Unity  and  Conflict: :  and  of  other  books  and  many 
irtides  in  numerous  U.S.  and  foreign  academic  journals. 

Honors:  Honorary  degrees  from  Georgetovm  University,  Williams  College,  Fordham  University,  CoBege  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  Alienee  College,  the  Catholic  University  of  Lublin.  Warsaw  University.  Awarded  the  Hubert 
Humphrey  Award  for  pubBc  service  from  the  American  Political  Science  Association;  as  well  as  feitowships 
from  the  Guggenheim  Foundation,  the  Ford  Foundation,  etc  In  1 969  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  1963,  selected  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Comnnerce  as  one  of  America's  Ten 
Owt^andng  Young  Hen  of  the  Year. 

PERSONAL:  Bom  In  Warsaw,  Poland,  1 928;  son  of  a  diplomat  posted  to  Canada  in  1 938;  married  to  EmRie 
Anna  (Muska)  Benes,  a  graduate  of  Weflesley  College,  sculptor,  three  children:  lan.  Mark,  and  Mllta. 
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Responses  by  the  Department  of  State  to  Additional 

Questions  Submitted  by  Chairman  Giiman  and 

Ranking  Democratic  Member  Lee  H.  Hamilton 


Question: 

Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  speech  at  the  Kennedy  School  of 
Government  on  January  20,  you  noted  that  Iran  is  now  supporting 
terrorism  around  the  world.   Its  efforts  to  develop  nuclear 
weapons  threaten  the  security  of  the  entire  Middle  East. 

You  also  criticize  "those  industrialized  nations"  that 
provide  continuing  credit  to  Iran  making  it  easier  for  that 
country  to  use  its  resources  to  sponsor  terrorism  and  undermine 
peace. 

Yet  we  read  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  January  20  that 
the  United  States  approved  the  first  jet  engine  sale  to  Iran  in 
over  a  decade.   Commerce  Department  and  Company  officials  have 
now  confirmed  that  five  jet  engines  made  by  General  Electric 
were  delivered  to  Iran  Air  on  December  27  of  last  year  as  part 
of  an  order  for  two  Airbus  airliners.   The  engines  are  valued 
between  $35-40  million. 

Why  couldn't  these  Airbus  planes  have  carried  British  Rolls 
Royce  engines  in  place  of  American  engines? 


Answer 

Rolls  Royce  engines  have  not  been  certified  by  the  British 
or  French  Government  for  use  on  Airbus-300  aircraft. 

Guest ion; 

How  is  it  that  these  engines  were  allowed  to  be  sold  to 
Iran  in  light  of  the  fact  that  approved  items  for  Iran — such  as 
scuba  gear — have  been  held  up  for  foreign  policy  reasons? 

Answer 

Acting  Secretary  Eagleberger  recommended  in  February  19§2 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  approve  the  license.   The 
Administration  approved  in  1994  a  supplementary  license  for  the 
export  of  a  spare  engine  and  parts  for  the  engines  licensed  in 
1992,  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  these  Airbus  aircraft.   This 
spare  engine  and  parts  were  covered  by  the  original  contract. 
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Question: 

Why  do  we  urge  our  allies,  including  Britain  and  France,  to 
halt  commercial  aircraft  sales  to  Iran  if  we  are  now  beginning 
to  supply  engines  for  these  same  reasons? 


Answer 

Our  controls  on  trade  with  Iran  are  tougher  than  those  of 
any  other  major  country.   The  Iran-Iraq  Arms  Non-Proliferation 
Act  of  1992  prohibits  the  issuance  of  any  Department  of 
Commerce  export  license  for  any  item  controlled  for  national 
security  or  foreign  policy  purposes  for  Iran.   This  prohibition 
does  not  apply  to  exports  pursuant  to  contracts  entered  into 
before  October  23,  1992.   The  GE  contract  was  entered  into 
before  this  date. 
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Question: 

Some  people  have  speculated  that  this  exception  for  these 
GE  engines  is  a  signal  for  the  possibility  of  improving 
relations  with  Iran. 

Is  this  your  view? 


Answer 

No.   Our  policy  is  clear.   We  object  strongly  to  Iran's 
support  for  violent  groups  attempting  to  derail  the  Middle  East 
peace  process,  its  continuing  support  for  international 
terrorism,  its  violation  of  the  human  rights  of  its  people,  and 
its  pursuit  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  the  means  to 
deliver  them.   We  are  working  to  focus  more  international 
pressure  on  Iran  to  change  its  policies  —  for  example,  by 
restricting  Iran's  access  to  official  trade  credits. 

This  Administration  remains  committed  to  building 
multilateral  approaches  to  restrain  exports  of  arms  and 
sensitive  dual-use  items  to  Iran  and  other  rogue  states.   Our 
tough  controls  on  trade  with  Iran  will  remain,  even  if  we 
cannot  persuade  all  suppliers  to  participate,  until  Iran 
becomes  a  responsible  member  of  the  international  community. 
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Question: 

Please  explain  our  export  control  policy  toward  Iran  in 
light  of  this  engine  delivery  to  Iran  Air.   Isn't  it  the  case 
that  U.S.  controls  on  such  items  for  Iran  were  toughened  in 
October,  1992  by  a  provision  stating  that  application  to  sell 
any  goods  requiring  an  individual  validated  license  "will 
generally  be  denied?" 


Answer 

The  Iran-Iraq  Arms  Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1992  prohibits 
the  issuance  of  any  Department  of  Commerce  license  to  export  to 
Iran  items  controlled  for  national  security  or  foreign  policy 
purposes.   The  original  license  in  this  case  was  issued  prior 
to  enactment  of  the  law.   President  Bush  clarified,  when  he 
signed  the  law,  that  contract  sanctity  would  be  honored  and  the 
ban  accordingly  would  not  apply  to  exports  pursuant  to 
contracts  entered  into  prior  to  its  enactment.   Since  the  parts 
were  covered  by  the  original  contract,  and  the  contract  was 
signed  prior  to  enactment  of  this  law,  the  prohibition  on 
issuing  licenses  did  not  apply  to  the  license  for  a  spare 
engine  and  parts  issued  in  1994. 
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Question: 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  submitting  a  question  to  you  for 
answer  for  the  record  of  this  hearing  on  United  States 
policy  toward  Lebanon,  a  country  sometimes  forgotten  in 
discussions  on  Middle  East  policy,  but  also  a  country 
whose  independence,  territorial  integrity  and  freedom  has 
long  been  important  for  many  Americans.   I  appreciate  your 
attention  to  this  issue. 


What  is  United  States  policy  toward  Lebanon  today? 

-    What  progress  has  Lebanon  made  in  ending 

violence,  in  bringing  militias  under  control,  in 
reasserting  the  writ  of  the  government  throughout 
the  country  and  in  restoring  and  reforming 
essential  government  operations? 

Where  do  you  feel  further  progress  is  needed? 

What  is  the  status  of  the  Taif  Accords,  what  is 
U.S.  policy  today  toward  the  Accords,  is  it  U.S. 
policy  to  press  for  the  implementation  of  the 
Accords  or  are  the  Accords  a  dead  letter,  and 
what,  if  anything,  are  we  doing  to  push  for  the 
implementation  of  the  Accords? 

Where  do  you  feel  further  progress  is  needed? 

Where  is  your  review  of  the  current  travel  ban 
for  Americans  wanting  to  visit  Lebanon  and  what 
consideration  is  being  given  to  modifying  that 
ban? 

What  do  you  see  as  the  role  of  the  United  States 
in  helping  the  Lebanese  help  themselves  rebuild 
their  country  and  what  assistance  are  you 
prepared  to  provide? 


Answer; 

The  United  States  remains  committed  to  Lebanon's 
unity,  sovereignty,  full  independence,  and  territorial 
integrity.   We  have  repeatedly  made  clear,  in  statements 
public  and  private,  the  U.S.  commitment  to  the  goal  of  a 
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Lebanon  in  control  of  its  own  territory  free  of  all 
foreign  troops.   Moreover,  we  believe  that  Lebanon  has  a 
role  to  play  in  the  Middle  East  peace  process  in  the 
search  for  a  just,  lasting  and  comprehensive  peace. 

The  central  government  has  made  considerable  progress 
in  ending  violence  in  Lebanon.   Most  militias  have  been 
disbanded  and  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  (LAF)  has 
continued  to  extend  government  control  throughout  the 
country.   The  United  States  has  assisted  this  process 
through  the  provision  of  military  equipment  intended  to 
improve  LAF  capabilities.   The  program  of  economic 
reconstruction  has  started  to  contribute  to  stability;  the 
U.S.  has  backed  Lebanese  efforts  with  a  small  assistance 
program  and  by  support  for  World  Bank  investment. 

Despite  the  progress,  Lebanon  has  a  way  to  go.   In  the 
security  sphere,  for  example,  while  Lebanon  is  a  much 
safer  place  than  it  was  three  years  ago,  there  remains  a 
threat  to  stability  from  some  groups,  including  Hizballah, 
which  operate  in  areas  outside  government  control.   On  the 
economic  side,  its  economic  recovery  program  is  focused 
principally  on  infrastructure;  some  resources  should  be 
used  for  social  welfare  needs  such  as  education. 
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The  United  States  continues  to  believe  that  the  Taif 
Accords  should  be  implemented,  both  in  its  domestic 
application  and  as  it  affects  Lebanon's  relations  with 
neighboring  states.   This  includes  the  provision  calling 
for  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from  Lebanon. 

Although  the  security  situation  has  improved  in 
Lebanon,  there  remains  a  credible  threat  against  U.S. 
citizens  by  groups  operating  outside  government  control. 
Until  the  U.S.  government  is  satisfied  that  Americans 
traveling  to  Lebanon  are  not  in  danger,  it  would  be 
premature  to  lift  the  passport  restrictions. 

Well-focussed  U.S.  economic  and  military  assistance 
can  contribute  to  the  overall  stability  of  Lebanon  and,  by 
extension,  the  Middle  East. 
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VIETNAM 


Question: 

President  Clinton  lifted  the  trade  embargo  on  Vietnam  even 
though  the  government  in  Hanoi  did  not  meet  its  obligations  set 
forth  in  the  "Road  Map"  to  first  clear  up  all  the  POW/MIA 
"discrepancy  cases." 

(1)   What  leverage  do  we  have  left  with  the  communist 
government  in  Vietnam  to  resolve  the  fate  of  our  missing 
servicemen? 


Answer: 

Achieving  the  fullest  possible  accounting  for  American 
prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia  is  our 
highest  priority  with  respect  to  Vietnam.   The  President  lifted 
the  U.S.  trade  embargo  on  Vietnam  last  year  because  it  was  his 
judgment  that  expanding  our  contacts  with  Vietnam  was  the  key 
to  continuing  progress  in  accounting  for  our  POWs  and  MIAS. 

Since  the  embargo  was  lifted,  Vietnamese  cooperation  has 
been  excellent,  particularly  in  the  joint  search  activities 
that  produce  some  of  the  answers  we  seek.   Vietnam  has  also 
shown  a  willingness  to  step  up  its  unilateral  efforts  by 
locating  witnesses  and  conducting  searches  for  relevant 
documents.   The  President  has  made  it  clear  that  further  steps 
in  our  relations  with  Vietnam  will  require  additional  tangible 
progress  toward  our  goal  of  the  fullest  possible  accounting. 
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VIETNAM 

Question: 

On  January  12,  1995,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Winston 
Lord  announced  that  the  U.S.  and  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam  will  open  liaison  offices  in  Hanoi  and  Washington 
"within  a  few  weeks."   While  we  are  aware  that  an  agreement  on 
this  matter  was  initialed  in  December  between  Vietnam  and  the 
United  States,  we  trust  that  you  will  not  allow  this  agreement 
to  take  effect  without  first  fulfilling  the  straightforward 
requirement  contained  in  Section  1034  of  Public  Law  103-337. 

As  you  know,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  required  under 
Section  1034  to  provide  Congress  with  a  complete  listing  by 
name  of  all  missing  and  otherwise  unaccounted  for  U.S. 
personnel  about  whom  it  is  possible  that  Vietnamese  and  Laotian 
officials  can  produce  additional  information  or  remains.   This 
information  was  required  by  November  17,  1994.   However,  the 
Department  of  Defense  subsequently  requested  an  extension  to 
February  17,  1995. 

The  law  requires  that  liaison  offices  cannot  be  opened 
without  first  giving  the  Congress  the  opportunity  to  review  the 
information  within  45  days. 

(2)   Could  you  tell  the  Committee  the  status  of  the  Liaison 
Offices? 


Answer : 

The  U.S  Liaison  Office  in  Hanoi  and  the  Vietnamese  Liaison 
Office  in  Washington  opened  after  the  January  28  signing  of  an 
agreement  resolving  the  issue  of  U.S.  government-owned 
properties  in  Vietnam  and  Vietnamese-owned  property  in  the 
U.S.   The  Department  of  Defense  is  preparing  to  meet  the 
reporting  requirement  contained  in  Public  Law  103-337  by  the 
revised  February  17  deadline.   There  is  no  requirement  in  the 
law  barring  the  opening  of  liaison  offices  prior  to  the 
submission  of  the  report.   The  Administration  believes  the 
liaison  offices  will  enhance  progress  toward  our  goal  of  the 
fullest  possible  accounting  of  American  POWs  and  MIAs . 
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Question 

President  Clinton  has  repeatedly  said  that  the 
U.S. -Japan  relationship  is  our  country's  most  important 
bilateral  relationship.   But  I  am  concerned  that  the 
personnel  policies  of  your  Department  and  the  entire 
Administration  actively  discourage  development  of 
expertise  on  Japan  and  provide  no  institutional  capacity 
to  make  informed  decisions  on  a  senior  policy  level. 

Japan's  ministries  have  at  least  100  full  time 
professionals  just  on  U.S.  relations  alone.   It  is  my 
understanding  that  your  department  has  less  than  a  half  a 
dozen. 

(1)  Why  is  there  apparently  no  Japan  political  expert 
and  no  Japan  economic  expert  with  regular  access  to 
decision  makers  at  either  the  National  Security  or  the 
National  Economic  Council? 

(2)  Why  doesn't  your  department  make  a  practice  of 
requiring  that  American  embassy  personnel  in  Tokyo 
serve  on  the  Japan  desk  up  on  their  return,  or  go  to 
Tokyo  following  a  tour  on  the  desk? 

(3)  Aren't  you  concerned  that  whatever  expertise  is 
built  up  is  routinely  lost  to  staff  rotation  practices? 

(4)  Are  your  personnel  and  staffing  practices  robust 
enough  to  build  "the  most  important  bilateral 
relationship  in  the  world?" 


Answer 

The  Department  of  State's  expertise  on  Japan  is  wide, 
deep  and  fully  institutionalized.   More  than  250  Foreign 
Service  Officers  have  demonstrated  Japanese  language 
ability.   The  Department  has  formally  judged  that  some 
125,  from  entry  to  senior  level,  speak  and  read  Japanese 
at  a  level  sufficient  to  fully  perform  their  professional 
duties  in  Japanese.   Many  are  fluent  well  beyond  that. 
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Also,  dozens  of  Foreign  Service  Officers,  on  their  own  or 
in  Department  sponsored  programs,  have  studied  at  Japanese 
universities  and  research  institutions. 

Foreign  Service  Officers  with  strong  Japan  backgrounds 
and  language  skills  are  active  participants  in  the 
crafting  of  United  States  foreign  policy.   The  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  responsible  for  Japan  in  the 
Department's  Bureau  of  East  Asia  and  Pacific  Affairs  is  a 
career  Foreign  Service  Officer  with  high  fluency  in 
Japanese  and  extensive  Japan  experience.   Two  senior 
Foreign  Service  Officers  with  deep  Japan  experience  are 
members  of  the  Department's  Policy  Planning  Staff. 

Officers  with  Japanese  language  and  area  experience 
currently  serve  on  the  staffs  of  the  Deputy  Secretary, 
Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs,  Under  Secretary  for 
Economic  and  Agricultural  Affairs  and  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Economic  and  Business  Affairs.   Additionally,  State 
routinely  seconds  officers  with  Japan  experience  to  other 
agencies,  including  the  NSC,  USTR  and  DOD. 

State  Department  assignments  are  made  under  an  open 
assignments  system.   That  system,  negotiated  with  the 
American  Foreign  Service  Association,  precludes  directly 
linking  assignments  of  Embassy  personnel  in  Tokyo  to 
onward  postings  in  the  Office  of  Japanese  Affairs  in 
Washington,  or  the  reverse. 
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Nevertheless,  while  rotating  throughout  the  Department 
and  other  agencies,  experienced  "Japan  hands"  tend  to 
gravitate  back  to  assignments  on  the  Japan  Desk  (the  core 
of  our  Japan  expertise  in  Washington)  or  in  Tokyo.   At 
present,  four  Foreign  Service  Officers  working  on  the 
Desk,  have  previously  served  in  Japan,  including  the 
Director  and  Deputy  Director.   Similarly,  in  the  past  year 
four  officers  have  been  assigned  from  the  Japan  Desk  in 
Washington  to  Tokyo,  two  via  two  years  of  full-time 
language  and  area  study. 

The  State  Department  takes  great  pride  in  the 
extensive  Japanese  language  and  area  expertise  within  its 
corps  of  Foreign  Service  Officers.   We  believe  it  is 
second  to  none,  and  that  it  has  played  a  central  role  in 
building  our  partnership  with  Japan  into  our  most 
important  bilateral  relationship  in  the  world.   We  are 
confident  it  will  continue  to  do  so. 
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Responses  by  the  Department  of  State  to  Additional 
Questions  Submitted  by  Hon.  Eliot  L.  Engel 


How  would  you  dssep!»  these  recent  actions  by  Biya's 
novernmenh  to  further  democraLization  in  Cameroon?   Considering 
tlie  Gcvorniuent '  s  past  record,  what  do  you  think  are  the 
prospects  tor  free  a-'d  f?ii,  multiparty  municipal  elections 
being  held  in  November  this  year  and  for  genuine  constitutional 
reforms  in  Cameroon?   Hov;  does  current  U.S.  policy  reflect  the 
situation  in  Cameroon  and  the  possibility  of  positive 
developments? 

Answer : 

The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  limited  improvements  in 

the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Cameroon's  respect  for  fiuman 

rights  and  the  democratic  process.   Pro-democracy  political 

parties  have  beon  allowed  to  organize,  independent  newspapers 

publish  with  a  greater  degree  of  liberty  than  in  the  past,  and 

the  Government  has  dcmon.st r -ated  a  niodevately  increased  interest 

}u    caxsing  the  huinan  rights  awaceness  of  both  Cameroonian 

citizens  and  agencies  of  public  order.   Recently,  for  example, 

tlie  quasi-governmentil  National  Commission  on  Human  Rights  and 

Freedoms  was  permitted  to  launch  a  large-scale  poster  campaign 

to  educate  the  citizenry  about  their  rights  as  Cameroonian 

citizens  (an  effort  that  was  largely  funded  with  Canadian 

money)  and  Cameroon's  Ministry  of  Defense  recently  signaled  its 

tent.itive  intersst  in  pecniittinj  tlie  U.S.  Government  to  hold  a 

deniocricy/p<?'jrekeeping  operations  seminar  later  tb.is  year. 

At  the  same  time,  progre.ss  on  democracy  and  humin  rights 
remains  far  from  satisfactory.   While  opposition  political 
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parties  have  been  allowed  to  organize  and  to  obtain  legal 
st  nc'iag,  they  are  routinely  denied  the  opportunity  to  hold 
ipeel.ings  or  demonstrations,  a  restriction  that  limits  their 
ability  to  bring  their  message  to  the  public  or  effectively  to 
carry  out  their  programs.   Opposition  political  parties  have 
only  extremely  limited  access  to  the  Government-controlled 
television  and  radio  stations,  a  handicap  that  is  not  imposed 
on  the  reigning  Government  party.   Newspapers,  while  permitted 
to  publish  more  freely  than  ever  before,  continue  to  be  subject 
to  Government  censorship.   The  Government  continues  to 
intimidate  journalists  and  publishers  unfriendly  to  its 
policies  with  the  threat  of  arrest  for  what  it  perceives  to  be 
slander  against  the  President.   On  at  least  one  occasion  in  the 
past  year,  a  prominent  publisher  was  jailed  on  just  such  a 
charge.   While  Cameroon's  prisons  contain  few  if  any  political 
prisoners  jj.e.r  ,se,  the  police  end  gendarmerie  continue  to 
practice  widespread  corporal  abuse  of  d-^tainees,  and 
extrajudicial  killings,  while  not  frequent,  continue  to  occur. 
Prison  conditions  are  abominable  and  justice,  all  too  often, 
goes  to  those  who  can  afford  it. 

Leading  Cameroonian  oppositicui  political  parties  and  many 
independent  observers  believe  that  Cameroon's  Constitution, 
which  dates  from  1973,  provides  the  government  with  excessive 
pov/ers  to  maintain  hirnself  in  power,  create  and  pass  laws,  and 
pursue  on  agenda  that  ic:,  in  lirae  measure,  unrestricted  by  the 
will  of  the  people  or  by  an  independent  judiciary.   President 
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Biya  has,  at  times,  publicly  indicated  that  lie  v/ould  support  a 
review  of  tho  prescmt  Constitution  but,  so  far,  these  promises 
have  proved  illusory.   In  1991,  a  commission  composed  of 
qov€ernmr!nt  c;fficial.T,  ac?i-.'rniics  and  noted  political  fiouves  was 
invited  to  suggest  possible  changes  to  the  Constitution  but 
this  coiiimi  spiori  vv3f3  su.'ur.iar  i  ]y  acVjci'rned  in  1^9?  before  it-^  v/rrk 
was  completed.   The  Government  iPter  issued  a  draft  basic  law 
that  it  claimed  was  the  weik  of  t:he  Coiiim.ission  but  this  draft 
was  then  shelved  vn  thoijt  fuft)iet  action.   In  March  1993  the 
Government  announced  the  be-jinniricj  of  a  national  debate  on 
Constitutional  reform  and  in  May  1993  a  technical  committee  was 
set  up  to  reviev;  various  Constitutional  proposals.   These  were 
forwarded  to  the  Presidency  in  m.id-1993  where,  apparently,  no 
further  art  ion  v/as  taken. 

M.-<r-:t  recently,  follo'Aine  n   Novemb'sr  1994  statement  by 
Piesi.lent  Biya  tliat  he  would  renev/  the  Constitutional  debate  in 
the  days  ahead,  tlie  President  sumrriarily  convened  a 
Cuusl:itutional  consultative  review  c'iinmittee  that  was  tasked 
with  reviewing  a  set  of  aineridmenls  to  the  1972  Constitution 
that  were  aibitrarily  prepared  by  the  Pre.Tidency.   Some  of 
these  amendments,  if  enacted,  potentially  could  broaden 
democratic  participation  in  tlie  governance  of  the  country  but 
there  was  no  indication  that  certain  specific  areas  of  concern, 
such  as  tettirig  term  limits  for  the  Pre.sident  or  setting  up  an 
independ-^int  iudiciary,  vrere  coirs  i  dered .   The  rommitt.ee,  which 
was  convened  at  Ehor!-.  notice  (piriny  of  the  participants  received 
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tlieir    iiivitnt-.ion    le.'-:^    th^ui    24    hoxrrj    h;»f.ore    the   conirni  t.tiee    beqnn 
its    del  iber  at  ionn)    was    oi^f^"    only    from   I'ecembei     15-^2    to   do    its 
work.      AJtliO'jqh    severoi    senioi    st  cite.sn!«-;u,    religious    leaders, 
-TTid    opposiHon   politicral    fi'j'jtps   v-eve    i  nv  Ltod ,     tho   commiitee's 
composition   was    overwhelininqly   nuide    up   of    CPOM    (GuveriiiinenL 
pait>')    rjd)if:r(ints    .'ivic!    s>/rn['at !'3  i;<3r5^ .       RoCotf;^    the  vvje^jlc   of 
deliberations   was    out,    most    oC    rne    indepondont    ami   opposition 
attendees    )i?id    left    the   cf.inmittre,    denouncing    i  •.  s    arbitrary    and 
nndoinoci  nt  i  c    yoals    c»nd    structure .      The   deliberations    ot    the 
comroT  I  ♦  ee    have    n<.'ver    been   inside    public    ann    it    teinains    to    be    se^in 
whether    the   Govervirnent   will    r.ubmit    i:he    proposed    amendments    to 
the   MrTtional    Assembly   or    to    a    referendu.ni    for    approv:-;!    or, 
ai  temaf  ively ,    simply   not    ai;i     on    them. 

The    rect-Mit    hi.story    (^f    *:;le;;t  iori.s    in   Cameroon    doet    not 
in;^»ire   corifidenc?e    th^t    future   eloct  i  ens   will    be   held    in    an 
entirely   fair    and   transparent    niriniier .      elections    to   Cameroon's 
National    Ar:sembly   held    in  M?ivch    1992   wore    relatively   open   and 
fair   i^ut   ttie   Presidential    elections    held,    in   October   of    that 
sr.me   year   vjete   condemned   by   oppo;;  it  l';n   prjrt'.  es    end 
international    observers    o  1  i  ke    as    h.'iving    been    tainted    by 
widespread    fraud    and    eJectorn.l    abu.'^e.       Under    the    pre.sent 
Const L*ution,    the   President    i y    not    obliged    to    call    the   next 
Pre.sidt'iit  i.;il    elections    bef(.ire   Or;tob'!r    1997.       Lecji;', lative 
elections    must,    in    theory,    be    called    befoce   March    10?7. 
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There  hns  n'%ver  been  a  truly  open  local  mult  i  party  election 
in  Cameroon.   Thie  chief  admiiii.'^  ti  ati'^'e  of:Fic».-).  oL'  Caf.iuioon  '  s 
provinces,  large  cities,  and  towns  is  appointed  by  presidential 
df.'cre'i.   Elections  to  muiiicipdl  council?,  which  last  occurred 
in  1987,  permitted  voterr.  to  choose  only  trom  a  L.late  o£ 
>'>r.'.'ern((i'!nt -party  rondid.ite?.   D'.jspvte  repeated  uovei  rment 
promises  to  hold  open,  m\ilt.iparty  municipal  electiono,  tlic 
niandcites  ot  the  officials  appointed  or  elected  in  1987  were 
aibitrarily  prorogated  for  18  months  in  O'rtober  1992  and  again 
in  May  1994    On  November  4,  19'J»'},  President  Bi.ya  publicly 
stated  that  "municipal  elections  will  be  held  next  year." 
Recently,  a  large  number  of  elected  municipal  councilors  were 
arbitrarily  replaced,  by  decree  from  the  Prime  Minister's 
office.   No  specific  date  has  yet  been  issued  for  municipal 
elections  but,  in  line  with  the  President's  promises,  one  is 
onticipnt.ed  before  November  19r''j. 

Deppite  the  fact  that  no  date  has  been  announced  for  any 
election  (Presidential,  legislative  or  municipal),  Cameroon's 
voter  registration  lists  opened  on  January  1,  19'.)f.  ?.nd,  by  law, 
will  ren'din  open  thrr.uyh  A.pciJ  30,  1993.   Already,  <"jpp'j'ji  t  ion 
party  leaders  and  the  private  press  have  accused  the  Government 
of  attempting  to  perpetrati?  fr.iud  by  manipulating  the  electoral 
lists  so  as  to  exclude  significant  numbers  of  oppositif)n  voters 
while  including  Government-party  suppor  terr  .   The  oppciitio'i 
further  charges  that  the  GovernmtMit  has  failed  to  do  its  duty 
to  inform  citi?,ens  about  recjirUration  procedures  and  has 
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created  unneces.sary  obstacles  to  obtainini;}  a  voter  registiatjon 
card.   The  Government  denies  these  chaigea  and  insists  it  is 
doing  ity  best  to  establish  electoral  lists  and  other 
procedures  thjit    are  Crea  of  fraud.   The  Government  also  insi.'=;ts 
that  it  is  undertaking  a  campaign  !-o  inform  citizen.s  of  their 
light  to  reci.-,ter  to  vote. 

It  is  c:lear  there  is  considerable  public  apathy  at  this 
time  about  the  elecLoi.al  process.   Many  voters  'Jocllne  l.o  make 
tne  effort  to  legister  since  no  election  has  been  called  and 
others  claim  that  registration  is  pointless  since,  in  thei; 
opinion,  the  Government  v/ill  always  manage  to  rig  the 
elections.   In  our  view,  the  Government  of  Cameroon  has  clearly 
not  done  enough  to  publicize  electoral  registration  procedures 
or  render  such  registration  readily  accessible  to  the  entire 
voting  population.   It  appears  equally  clear  thit,  in  the 
absence  of  an  independent  electorifl  commis.sion,  and  given  the 
rather  primitive  nature  of  Cameroon's  administrative 
infrastructure,  opportunities  for  widespread  olectoral  abuse 
exist.   It  is  premature  at  this  stage  to  judge  the  seriousness 
of  tJie  Government's  stated  Intenti-n  to  combat  registration 
abuse  but,  to  some  degree,  fraud  is  probaoly  being  committed 
both  by  Government  supporters  and  supporters  of  the  various 
opposition  parties.   Given  the  Government  of  Cameroon's  lack  of 
adherence  to  past  commitments  to  hold  scheduled  elections,  the 
utipopular  i  ty  of  the  Government,  and  the  high  probability  that 
some  manipulation  of  the  electoral  lists  may  take  place,  we 
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believe  that  the  prospects  for  fair,  transparent  democratic 
miifiicipal  elections  taking  place  under  the  Biya  regime  are  slim. 

U.S.  policy  limits  most  kinds  of  aid  to  Cameroon  (the  USAID 
Mission  has  been  closed  since  Dectmber  1994)  as  a  result  of  the 
Government  of  Cameroon's  lack  of  progress  in  the  areas  of 
democracy  and  human  rights  and  its  inefficiency  as  an  economic 
development  partner.   U.S.  assistance  is  currently  limited  to 
small-scale  community  development  assistance  ("self-help" 
funds)  and  small  grants  to  non-governmental  organizations 
working  in  the  areas  of  hiunan  rights  and  democratization 
("116(e)"  funds).   The  Government,  which  is  enduring  a  severe 
economic  crisis,  is  sensitive  to  its  negative  image  and  has 
moderated  some  of  its  more  egregious  human  rights  abuses.   The 
Embassy's  ability  to  support  genuinely  democratic  and 
rights-conscious  eltjments  of  the  society  is  somewhat  limited  by 
the  absence  of  a  USAID  Mis.'jion.   We  believe  that  in  the  long 
run,  democracy  and  respect  for  human  rights  in  Cameroon  can 
only  be  achieved  through  public  sector  reform  and  social 
development . 
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Question:   What  do  you  think  can  be  done  to  address  the 
problems  with  Kenya's  legal  system?   What  is  the  status  of  the 
trial  of  Koigi  wa  Wamwere  and  his  codefendants?   Has  the  U.S. 
raised  this  issue  with  the  Government  of  Kenya? 


Answer : 

Kenya's  judiciary  is  not  independent.   The  President  has 
extensive  powers  over  appointments  and  dismissals.   Since  these 
powers  are  enshrined  in  the  Kenyan  Constitution,  any  changes 
would  require  constitutional  amendments.   In  recent  months, 
both  opposition  leaders  and  President  Daniel  arap  Moi  have 
stated  publicly  that  they  support  a  full  review  of  the 
constitution.   Ideally,  this  would  entail  a  constitutional 
assembly  and  would  lead  to  amendments  of  key  aspects  of  the 
constitution,  including  reforms  of  the  judiciary.   Thus  far,  no 
date  has  been  set  for  this  constitutional  review. 

The  U.S.  Embassy  in  Nairobi  has  expressed  full  support  for 
a  broad-based  constitutional  debate  which  would  include  a 
review  of  Kenya's  legal  system.   At  the  request  of  the  Kenyan 
government  and  non-govemmental  organizations,  our  Embassy  also 
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has  provided  the  names  of  internationally-recognized 
constitutional  experts  who  may  be  asked  to  play  a  role  in  this 
process.   Finally,  the  Embassy  provides  direct  financial 
assistance  to  a  number  of  human  rights  and  other  advocacy 
groups  that  are  involved  in  efforts  to  improve  Kenya's  legal 
system. 


With  respect  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Koigi  wa  Wamere  and  his 
codefendants,  our  Embassy  in  Nairobi  has  been  monitoring  this 
trial  since  it  began  on  April  12,  1994.   The  Embassy  has 
assigned  a  Foreign  Service  officer  from  the  Political  Section 
to  monitor  and  periodically  attend  the  trial .   The  Kenyan 
Government  finished  presenting  its  case  in  September  without 
producing  credible  evidence  tying  Mr.  Wamwere  to  the  alleged 
attack  on  the  Bahati  police  station  in  November  1993.   Since 
November  1994,  defense  attorneys  have  been  presenting  evidence 
that  Mr.  Wamwere  was  in  Nairobi  on  the  night  of  the  alleged 
raid  and  that  police  tampered  with  evidence  allegedly 
confiscated  from  the  crime  scene.   The  trial  continues  amid 
reports  that  Mr.  Wamwere  was  diagnosed  in  December  with 
bleeding  ulcers,  which  may  be  connected  to  the  harsh  conditions 
of  his  confinement.   The  U.S.  Ambassador  in  Nairobi  has  raised 
our  concerns  about  this  case  with  senior  Kenyan  government 
officials.   We  will  continue  to  press  the  government  of  Kenya 
to  demonstrate  tolerance  for  opposing  points  of  view  and 
respect  for  human  rights. 
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Question: 

Ghana 

*  Several  of  us  from  the  House  of  Representatives  recently 
visited  Ghana  and  were  impressed  by  the  progress  the  country 
has  made  in  its  transition  to  democracy,  promotion  of  human 
rights,  and  economic  reforms.   However,  last  December,  the 
Government  of  Ghana  closed  down  the  first  private,  independent 
radio  station.  Radio  Eye,  and  arrested  its  owners  and  employees 
in  Ghana. 

*  This  recent  action  by  the  Government  appears  to  be  a  step 
backward  in  promoting  full  and  open  debate  in  society.   In  view 
of  this,  I  sent  along  with  several  colleagues  a  letter  to 
Ghana's  President,  J.J.  Rawlings,  urging  him  to  reconsider  his 
decision  to  deny  a  license  to  Radio  Eye. 

Are  you  aware  of  this  situation  in  Ghana?   What  has  the 
U.S.  Government  done  about  this?   What  are  you  doing  to 
ensure  equal  and  regular  access  to  all  forms  of  media  for 
the  Ghanaian  people? 


Answer: 

The  controversy  concerning  opening  the  airwaves  to  private 
broadcasters  is  typical  of  the  incremental  expansion  of 
freedoms  in  Ghana.   Although  private  broadcasting  is 
permissible  under  the  1992  constitution,  months  had  passed 
without  the  Ghana  Frequency  Registration  and  Control  Board 
(GFRCB)  approving  any  of  approximately  60  frequency 
applications.   In  mid-November  Radio  Eye,  an  independent  FM 
station,  went  on  the  air  without  permission  on  a  frequency  of 
its  own  choosing  and  immediately  gained  a  large  following.   The 
format  was  only  music,  but  the  owners,  the  Independent  Media 
Corporation  of  Ghana,  have  clear  ties  to  the  political 
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opposition.   On  Deceinber  4,  Ghanaian  police  confiscated  th 
transmitter  of  Radio  Eye,  shutting  the  station  down.   The 
owners  are  fighting  the  shutdown  in  the  courts  and  are  no 
longer  being  detained. 


The  Governn>ent  argues  that  stations  nmst  not  come  on  the 
air  until  they  have  assigned  frequencies,  as  this  is  a 
requirement  for  orderly  management  of  the  airwaves.   In  a 
concession  to  the  supporters  of  private  broadcasting,  the 
Minister  of  Information  promised  Parliament  that  the  GFRCB 
would  move  quickly  to  enable  private  broadcasting  to  begin  by 
February  1995.   The  first  license  has  been  issued:  to  the 
University  of  Ghana  at  Legon  (a  suburb  of  Accra),  and  that 
station  has  resumed  broadcasting.   (This  student-run  station 
had  been  operating  without  allocation  of  a  frequency  but  was 
taken  off  the  air  until  a  frequency  was  assigned.   This  was 
done  to  show  government  evenhandedness  after  the  closure  of 
Radio  Eye.)   About  50  applicants,  many  with  religious 
affiliations,  are  reported  to  be  waiting  for  FM  frequencies. 
It  is  likely  that  at  least  some  will  be  assigned 


soon, 


The  written  press  in  Ghana  is  free  and  flourishing.   The 
electronic  media,  however,  have  been  controlled  by  the 
Government,  which  is  now  coping  with  the  issues  of 
liberalization  and  proliferation.   The  U.S.  Embassy  regularly 
stresses  to  Ghanaian  officials  at  all  levels  the  importance  of 
free  media.   it  will  continue  to  monitor  the  Radio  Eye  case, 
raising  the  issue  with  the  Ghanaian  Government  as  appropriate. 
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